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The mass of paper accompanying this memo is the complete 
Version ol my thesis on language-teachinge, of which Project 
7 VIIIC=3 is a reduced version. It may help those working on 
the education books to put into perspective some of the ideas 


put forward at present in language teaching and supplement the 


rather sketchy account in the original project. 
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Preface 

As a field of scholarly research and eeemiste: the study of language- 
teaching is claimed to be new. Specialists point out that, whereas during 
the twentieth century it was developed into a separate discipline under the 
impetus of applied linguistics and the parts of psychology that deal with 
learning theory, in previous centuries teaching was merely an outgrowth of 
linguistic scholarship; and the all-important stages of learning a language 
were directed by two sorts of amateur. One sort was the professional 
grammarian who, for various reasons, found himself in the classrooms; the 
other was the professional educator who, because of an interest in language, 
turned to teaching languages. It is readily admitted that certain of these 
people left their mark on language didactics. Erasmus is a good example of 
the first type and Comenius of the second. But it is the firm conviction 
of most twentieth-century specialists that there has been no other age in 
which the body of knowledge that underlies language~teaching has been so 


weli organised, so complete, or, in pragmatic terms, so effective. 


Coming from a background that included not only specialisation in French 
and Classics but also several years of language-teaching, I was persuaded 
that I had something to contribute. It was suggested that I should undertake 
a historical survey that would probe the evolution of ideas in the field 
and perhaps save valuable research time in the future. In interpreting the 
documents for this study I have drawn on all my previous experience both 
practical and theoretical, trying to be at one and the same time, linguist, 
teacher, administrator and pupil. Many who have worked in the field seemed 
to ignore at least one of these aspects. It also seems that, either through 
snobbery, or through difficulties with Latin, they overlooked the riches and 


wisdom of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Whatever the reason may be, 
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much that is being claimed as revolutionary in this century, is merely 
a rethinking and renaming of early ideas and procedures. More reading 
and less 'tresearch' would have produced the same result in a good deal 
less time. So, on the practical plane, if this book can provide 

teachers and researchers with points of departure, it will have served 


one purpose and justified the years spent in writing it. 


As my subject is language-teaching and not language-learning, I 
have had to neglect the informal learning of languages that did not 
achieve scholarly or political acceptance. Hence, though we know that 
languages besides Latin and Greek were learned in classical times, 
because they were not formally taught, they find no place here. 
Similarly, I do not deal with vernacular languages until they were 
taught by the troubadours late in the Middle Ages. Until then, modern 
languages were picked up almost by accident, which adds nothing to the 


history of pedagogical and linguistic ideas. 


In treating this topic one could not neglect the development and 
gradual specialisation of the various branches of linguistics and 
philology. Through language-teaching, these sciences have had a 
formative influence on philosophical and literary studies. And, 
indeed, it is only during this century that scholars have tried to 
divorce these disciplines, one from the other. It follows, then, that 
this book could show up in another light the process of training 
literary men and scholars. As language-teaching was the basic part 
of an education until well into the nineteenth century, it would be 
reasonable to assume that the stock of ideas and procedures they 
carried with them were largely derived from the study of foreign 


languages and literatures. 
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The books on which this study is based fall into two groups: secondary 
and primary sources. The secondary sources include histories of education, 
scholarship and linguistics; the primary, discussions of language teaching 
principles and practice. As far as possible, these have been supplemented 
with textbooks in which the ideas are applied. For the seventeenth century, 
and to a lesser extent, the sixteenth, I was fortunate in having access to 
copies that had been used in the classrooms of the time and had been 
annotated by their users. Although there are proportionally more twentieth- 
century books in the bibliography, it does not follow that over the last 
seventy years sounder or more original thinking has been going on than 


during the preceding two thousand. 


Following the main body of text is an appendix containing the quotations 
I have translated in the text. Those translated by other editors are not 


given, as in many cases the original was not accessible. 


The bibliography is in three parts. The first is an alphabetical index 
of periodicals consulted and their abbreviations by which they are referred 
to. This section is not numbered. The second section contains the 
secondary sources. It is numbered from 1 to 21/,. The third section lists 
the primary sources in approximately chronological order and is numbered 


from 300. 


In the body of the text, books or articles are referred to by a number 
in superscript. Page numbers are given after a colon. Where two numbers 
follow a book number, the first refers to the volume or part. Passages 


in classical works are identified in the usual fashion. 


The list of people who helped me in writing this study is long. I am 


indebted to Professor W.F. Mackey for suggesting the subject and directing 
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the research. Part of the work was made possible through the generosity 
of the Canada Council which gave me a grant in 1964. Likewise the work 
would not have been possible without the assistance of the staffs of the 
libraries in which I did my research: those of Laval, le Petit Séminaire 
de Québec, and le Collége des Jésuites in Québec; and in the United States, 
those of Harvard University, especially the Widener and Houghton libraries. 
Various other organisations, such as the British Museum and the BBC, were 
good enough to give me what I asked and often went beyond my requests. 

I have to thank Mr. A. Oldknow for permission to reproduce his versions 

of the alphabets of Sweet, Jones and Passy. Last of all, I owe much to 
the patience and perseverance of my wife, without whose help my Canadian 


adventures would not have achieved their purpose. 
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Introduction 

In a coherent system of education the approach to any discipline is 
governed by four groups of factors: the aim of the system as a whole, the 
relevance of the discipline under discussion, theoretical findings in the 
sciences from which the basic ideas are derived, and the availability of 
research results to teachers in the classroom. These four factors are 
really facets of a larger reality, the intellectual temper of the time. 
In all periods students are inevitably slanted towards the accepted canon 
of ideas, and insulated as much as possible against other systems of 
thought. Yet there are always exceptional people who try to find 
applications for the ideas of the past, and others who, not satisfied 
with what they are being given, strike out on their own, laying the 


foundation for future developments. 


Outside general histories of education, the history of language- 
teaching itself has hardly been treated. Some historians of education 
have written on the teaching of specific languages in specific places, 
but these are chronological studies, histories of names and places; the 
ideas have been hidden behind accounts of practice and techniques. Some 
scholars who have compiled histories of ideas or of literary scholarship 
have included sections on language-teaching, especially of classical 
languages. Apart from those like J.E. Sandys, 2? who were genuinely 
interested in the history of scholarship, the teachers who entered this 
field had one of two purposes in mind. Some were concerned with selling 
a method by showing that it had its roots in existing sound practice. 


Comenius is one example of this group. °L0:Chapter & 


767 


eoge Lemare, 


The other group, 
criticised the systems of teaching that had appeared 
before their own time to show how good their techniques were in 


comparison. 
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Theories have been put forward about every aspect of language- 
teaching: the matter of the course, the methods of transmission and the 
media of teaching. The matter of the course and its arrangement are 
determined by the procedures of selection and gradation. Both are 
essential as, on the one hand, it is both unnecessary and impossible to 
learn an entire language, and, on the other, for learning to take place 


the items to be absorbed must be arranged in some order. 


Methods of transmission fall under the headings of presentation and 
repetition. Each of these processes has a different purpose. By the 
procedures of presentation the material of the language is introduced to 
the pupil, the main preoccupation of the teacher being the inculcation 
of the four systems of language, semantic, lexical, grammatical and 
phonological. On the other hand, by repetition the teacher initiates 
the pupil into language use. Thus, this process is concerned with the 
four skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing. In practice it 
is difficult to separate the two, as the type of presentation is usually 


chosen in view of the repetition techniques which are to follow. 


The media of teaching come into a history of ideas as the techniques 
of presentation and repetition are shaped by the means of transmission 
at hand. The teacher is the oldest, but the characteristics required of 
him vary according to the goal of the whole language-teaching process. 

As a teaching tool the book has been in common use only since the 
Renaissance. Machines are a modern invention, dating only since the 
beginning of this century. All of these media have had an important 
effect on the evolution of ideas, acting as catalysts for new ideas and 


as guardians for old. Underlying these three is the environment in 
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which language-teaching takes place, and the use which the teacher or 


learner wishes to make of it. 


The provenance of ideas is an important question which affects 
matter, methods and media. Though they can be conveniently grouped 
according to the modern sciences of linguistics and psychology, their 
roots are to be found in the traditional disciplines of grammar and 
philosophy. The gradual crystallisation of these ancient sciences into 
linguistics, education, psychology and the physical sciences took place 
independently of the classroom but, in time, affected the thought and 


practice of language teachers very deeply. 


Education being a function of society, the acceptance and rejection 
of ideas are largely due to social attitudes. Seeing that language- 
teaching was the central part of education until the mid-nineteenth 
century, it was judged on its conformity to the aims of society as a 
whole. When languages no longer entirely supplied the needs felt by the 
public, they were tolerated only insofar as their teaching contributed 
to the formation of the skills the pupils could use in adult life. In 
an effort to keep their discipline alive and respected, teachers were 


forced to choose their methods accordingly. 


This is not primarily a history of methods, which are merely bundles 
of ideas. Such a history would require a different approach, although 


the conclusions reached would probably be the same as those of this book. 


No attempt is made to evaluate any of the ideas held during the 


development of language-teaching. We are concermed only with recording 


their evolution and accounting for the changes they have undergone. 
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PART I 


GETTING THE LANGUAGE ACROSS 


Introduction 
le. Teaching Meaning 
2. Teaching Grammar 


3. Teaching Pronunciation 
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Presentation is concerned with transmitting to the pupil the four 
systems of language: semantics, lexicon, grammar and phonology. Ideas 
on the presentation of semantic and lexical systems are studied together 
in the chapter on meaning, whereas those on grammatical and phonological 


presentation are treated separately. 


Throughout the history of language-teaching, methods of presentation 
have varied according to the type of mastery required of the pupil. 
During the Middle Ages and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
languages were presented to the pupil through the codifications of the 
grammarians. It was expected that skill in using languages would follow 
from an intellectual knowledge of their formal analyses. However, during 
the classical era, the Renaissance and the early twentieth century, it 
was intuitive command of the target languages that was required, formal. 


knowledge being seen as a mere reinforcement of practical mastery. 


There are two themes to be traced in the development of presentation. 
The first is an alternation between formal and informal approaches to the 
problem; the second is a marked difference between classical and modern 
languages. In general, classicists have tended to be more formal than 
teachers of modern languages; and each group has distrusted the other. 
The depth of feeling was illustrated at the end of the nineteenth century 
by the Direct Methodists who were inclined to reject classical languages 
out of hand, the intensely formal methods of presentation in vogue at the 
time being taken as a pretext for a wholesale condemnation of the 
discipline of classics. In spite of the early efforts of W.H.D. Rouse 
to apply the Direct Method to Latin and Greek, tO? it was only during the 
nineteen-sixties that the gap in communication began to close, as it had 


closed once before, during the late Renaissance. 
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Presentation is a purely pedagogical procedure, not to be confused 
with language analysis. Though the linguist or grammarian produces a 
workable analysis of language, it is not his place to determine how this 
is to be presented. It is up to the teacher to adapt the grammarian's 
material to his own purposes. Failure to do this, or even to see the 
need for it, is at the root of most of the trouble in language teaching, 
whether the methods of presentation used draw their raw material from 
traditional latinate analyses, or recent types of language analysis 


designated as more tscientific.! 
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CHAPTER I 


Teaching Meaning 


Gestures and Objects 


lel1e1 Mime and Demonstration 
1.1.2 Realia and Objects 


Pictorial Procedures 
Native Language Equivalents 


Teoe. Exace Translation 
1.3.2 Explanations in the First Language 


Explanations in the Second Language 
14.1 Inferences from Context 


1.4.2 Definition 
1.4.3 Etymology 


In order to know Latin one must learn: 

1. the meaning of the Latin words}; 

2. the inversions usual in Latin, or the transpositions 
of words which are not placed in the 'tnatural order.' 
3. the ellipses; 

4. the turns of phrase peculiar to the Latin language. 


1730 (Du Marsais) in 764396 


Meaning is the most obvious aspect of language, and its trans- 
mission is that which first comes to mind in any consideration of 
language -learning. Teaching word-meaning presents two aspects-- 
familiarising the pupil with the connection between a concept and 
its linguistic sign, and acquainting him with the other linguistic, 
emotional and material associations of the sign itself. To better 
demonstrate this we shall divide this treatment of the teaching of 
meaning according to the classification of Harold Palmer: material 


1021377 In the 


association, context, translation and definition. 
classroom these four headings are represented by associating words 
of the foreign language with the things and actions they signify, 
with pictures, with corresponding lexical units of the first 


language and with units in the second language. 


lol Gestures and Objects 

A child starts learning language om direct association between 
objects and words, and this, as the most natural way of learning, can 
be found in the classroom as early as St Augustine. Indeed, in 
spite of the predominance of other types of demonstration during the 
Middle Ages and the nineteenth century, it would be extremely rash 


to assume that it has ever fallen out of use. 
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l.olel Mime and Demonstration 

During the second third of the twentieth century the concept of 
Situation caught the attention of linguists and language teachers. 
Though the impetus for this development came originally from the work 
of Saussure, L014??? linguists seized on the idea, making words depend, 
for most of their meaning, on verbal and situational context. Thus 
the stage was set for the linking of meaning, structure and situation 
that was at the root of the methods developed in the late nineteen- 
fifties by the Ecole normale de St-Cloud: *As this structural reality 
is always formed and carried forward in a logical context, one should 
begin from the situation as such. Indeed, situations present the 


natural conditions for the performance of human actions.t 1113435 


But the need to place new words in a context had been obvious 
from the very beginning of language-teaching. Later work, such as 
that of the twentieth-century structuralists, merely confirmed the 
opinions and practice of St Augustine: 

We do not learn from words unless they are real words, 

endowed with a dimension of sound. Now those which are 

not signs can not be words. If I hear a word, I do not 

know whether it is a word or not until I know what it 

means. So once things are known, perfect knowledge of 

words follows. 

389 AD. (St Augustine) 319:8xi 

It seems that, in his own classroom in North Africa, he did use direct 
methods of teaching, but the evidence is very slim. The staid medieval 
classroom failed to continue this development, as the book dominated 
language-teaching for the next fifteen hundred years. The result was 


that words became linked with words with no foundation in the context 


of reality. 
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It was the Moravian bishop, Comenius, who refocussed educators! 
attention on the possibilities of demonstration in the classroom: 'We 


can best demonstrate how to do a thing by doing up. 202A 


Part of the 
Comenius philosophy of teaching took rise from his concept of teaching 
languages: he regarded it as a waste of time and energy to learn a 
language for its own sake and assumed that, at the same time as 
acquiring Latin, the pupil would be forming new concepts and associ- 
ations. The principle of demonstration by the teacher was now clear, 
and was continued in the schools of Pestalozzi. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Lemare, a French admirer of Pestalozzi, put 
this idea into practice in teaching Latin: 

When for the first time a child hears this sentence: 

*Shut the door,’ if he does not see a gesture accompanying 

the order, if he does not see it carried out immediately, 

he will not know what it means..e. But if from somewhere 

& voice shouts, *Shut the door,* and someone rushes up to 

close itcoe, he perceives the sense of the expression he 


has heard. 


1819 (Lemare) 767sviii 


Active demonstration was one of the most important principles of 
the Natural Method, drawing the barbed amusement of many outside its: 
I have it from a very trustworthy authority that in some 
New England town a teacher of the *Natural Method! gambols 
around the room to express the idea *to run.' If this be 
the general case, school committees will no longer be 
called upon to deliver certificates of proficiency to 
teachers of languages: this duty will devolve on P.T. Barnun. 
1878 (Lévy) 888316 
While so far mime and demonstration had remained occasional tools for 
language-teaching, with the work of Gouin, mime became an essential part 
of teaching. In introducing and drilling his cycles, which were merely 
accounts of simple processes, he reinforced the impact of the words by 


miming the action described and expected his pupils to mime in their 
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turn as they repeated the drill. The psychologists who analysed this 
means of teaching remarked that the link between meaning and activity 
was stronger if expressed orally than if it depended on a written 


word. LOL0277 


Though the Gouin techniques were not themselves transmitted to the 
Direct Method, the idea behind them was. Paul Passy remarks: tOne can 
imitate rationally, i.e. use the expressions heard in the circumstances 
in which they were mete? e217 Thus, while looking back to Gouin, he 
anticipates Palmer, who worked in the early twentieth century: 

The great value of material association consists in its 

compliance with a law of mnemonic psychology known as 

*spatialisationt. This law may be expressed as follows: 

If two or more terms are learnt in the same place, they 

will tend to become confused; if they are learnt in two 

different places they will tend to become dissociated 

and distinct. 

1917 (Palmer) 1021:85 

As he makes clear elsewhere, ‘place? has a very wide series of para- 
metres, time and circumstance being of as much importance as space in 
differentiating the *place*® in which a thing is learned. While modern 
methodologists like those of St-Cloud, chose pictorial representation 


to delineate *place*, Palmer had already opened the way to actions, 


objects and other types of representation as well. 


The sense of mission with which the pioneers of each idea put it 
forward left little room for a trace of humour, so necessary to the 
protection of a teacher. It is noticeable that practising teachers did 
not neglect this aspect of the question: *One’s sense of humour must 
include a keen sense of the ridiculous, so that one will know instinctively 
ideo 


when gesture and mime will become merely sources of merriment.'* 


But, as West points out: *The more vivid, dramatic, amusing the situation 
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is, the greater is its reality and effectiveness as a teaching 

- 1223266 , seid 
vehicle.? There is no contradiction between these statements, 
both authors being conscious of the necessity of caution in the use 


of a means of learning that, if too extreme can defeat its own ends. 


1.1.2 Objects and Realia 

The use of objects to teach meaning probably goes back to the very 
beginning of language-learning, being more common in informal situations 
than formal. Until the advent of the Direct Method, objects were used 
in the classroom to illustrate vocabulary which related to things common 
to the pupilts own culture and that of the new language. Under the 
Direct Method, such objects were termed realia or realien and certain 
teachers used this term to distinguish between objects of general 
relevance and those peculiar to the foreign culture. The literature of 
the twentieth century shows some confusion in the use of the term. 
While some, Breul for instance, use the word in the restricted sense, 


others, like ores! 


make it denote pictures, films, plays and other 
aids as well as objects peculiar to the foreign country. We prefer to 


take it in the narrow sense. 


The first clear information on the use of objects of general 
relevance comesfrom Tudor England. In the famous scene from Henry V 
in which Princess Catherine's maid tries to teach her some English, 
the lesson revolves around parts of the body, in the manner of 
introductory classes in both classical and contemporary languages. It 
was usual to tie such teaching down to accessible articles, like clothing 
and furniture, that were easily identified. Lubinus (sixteenth century) 
recommends that *... the Things themselves, or at least the Images of 


things, whether painted or engraven, be exposed to the eye of the 
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children, that they may know what those things are whose appellations 


and names they get by heart, that so they may learn something 


solidiy.1 020225 


Despite the prevailing formalistic tendencies this tradition lasted 
through the seventeenth century. Comenius, though more famous for his 
use of pictures, clearly regarded them as substitutes for the real thing, 
knowledge of words being useless without knowledge of things: '*Words must 
not be learnt separately from things, for the word can neither exist 
nor be understood without the thing. But in proportion as the word and 
thing are perceived together, they exist somewhere and fulfil a certain 
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function.? It is no accident that much of the Renaissance 
thinking on use of objects was carefully followed by the English 
enthusiasts for Comenius. Indeed the translation from Lubinus quoted 
above was made by a friend of John Milton's, Samuel Hartlib, as part of 
a campaign in favour of Comenius. Outside England, isolated teachers, 
like Lamy (1645-1715), carried on the Comenian tradition, but they were 
764,364 


outside the main stream of teachers. 


Only after two hundred years of verbally oriented teaching was this 
thread picked up. The Natural Methodists had empirically proved to their 
own satisfaction that demonstration of meaning through objects was 
superior to other methods and, in order to justify adopting the practice 
the Direct Methodists felt impelled to explain it scientifically. To 
illustrate the connection between a concept (C), the native word (N) and 


the foreign word (F), Felix Franke drew up the following diagram: 
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He rejected translation on the grounds that it took the long way round, 
ine. FNC. To establish the direct connection between C and F that 


existed in the mind of the foreign speaker, he suggested object lessons. 
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He saw no reason why the native word should intervene at all. 


There was heartfelt agreement from most of the Direct Methodists. 


During the nineteen-twenties, these techniques of demonstration were 
submitted to experiment. The results seemed to indicate that foreign 
words were more easily learned if they were presented in object lessons 
than if they were first taught by translation. 1°! (#192 Later teachers, 
especially those in the ASTP (Army Special Training Program), which was 
developed in America during the Second World War, adopted the idea. As 
there was no close supervision, they were free to use their own ingenuity. 
Angiolillo relates that in some classes tthe trainees were taken to the 
town dump where a broken-down automobile served as a "lesson" on German 
terms for automotive parts. In like manner was the railroad station and 
yard used, 121% Similar approaches were subsequently developed in the 
secondary classroom: 

For instance, the word watch is to be taught: the pupils 
look at one, and if possible touch it (touch brings such 
certainty to children). Then the teacher uses the word 

in a real experience saying: *Look, I am winding my watch.'* 
As he does so the children all listen to the tiny clicks. 


So the idea of winding a watch is immediately associated 
with the words expressing the act. 


1955 (Gurrey) 1228:27 


In defining the concept of realia, the inventors of the Direct 
Method found a use for the souvenirs that tourists bring home from a 
foreign country. Insignificant objects of daily life, like tickets, 
stamps and coins, became teaching aids around which to build a 


knowledge of the language and its cultural setting. Breul was one who 
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distinguished this type of object from the others, noting that illustrations 
of coins and stamps were better than nothings ttt? The idea remained 
alive until the nineteen-sixties, but was not given the emphasis it had 


received earlier. 


1.2 Pictorial Procedures 

Though modern book-illustrations and wall-charts have a sophistication 
of conception and use that is directly traceable to twentieth-century 
technology, teaching through pictures can be traced with certainty as far 
back as the Renaissance, and probably went on in many medieval classrooms 


as well. 


Admittedly, there is little evidence for the existence of pictorial 
teaching during the Middle Ages, but we can not assume that it was 
unknown. The commonest reading materials were psalters and liturgical 
books, which were copiously illustrated (vide 161/181). Such illustrations 
were executed for ornament and as an aid to devotion, but this did not 
rule out teaching efficacy. Except in copies owned by rich men and those 
used as office books, the drawings were simple relating to the content 
of the psalm. They made no attempt to give a Hebrew atmosphere to the 
page, but were costumed in medieval dress and depicted medieval customs. 
It was the less expensive copies that were used in the classroom as 
reading books. The same style of drawing appeared in vocabularies 
towards the end of the Middle Ages. As in the psalters, the illustrations 
were mainly line drawings, though in the occasional copy, colour was used. 


With the advent of printing, coloured illustrations became impracticable. 


The humanist recommendations for free use of illustrations was based 
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on some implications of medieval practice. In addition, other 
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Soldier from Comenius, Orbis pictus 


Copy from the Widener Library, Harvard. 


The original is printed from copper plates, 
and is not much clearer than the reproduction. 
The four languages in the text are Latin, German, 
Hungarian and Czech. To relate the four texts 
to each other and to the illustration, the 
requisite objects in the picture and words in the 
texts are numbered. This is the left page of the 
lesson. As in all the early editions of the Orbis 
pictus, lessons were disposed on two facing pages 
so that the pupil could refer to the illustration 
without having to interrupt his train of thought 
by turning a page. No lesson ever took up more 


than the whole opening of a book. 
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subjects in the curriculum used both charts and direct observation of 
phenomena in teaching. But the Renaissance classroom did not offer 
ideal conditions for the use of visual aids. All classes were taught 

in the same room under the control of one master and effective displays 
were not easy to arrange. However, contemporary evidence shows that 
pictures were used, at least in private tutoring: "It is a greate 
forderance in lerning as well to know the names of things as the things 
self by their pictures and... the want of a painter causeth both him and 
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me to stay.* Palsgrave (1530) At about the same time the Dutch 


grammarian, Vossius, recommended the use of cheap woodcuts to teach 
pupils the names of things without recourse to the vernacular.” 76h 216 


In the context of the quotation it is certain that this method of 


teaching was considered more useful in private tutoring than in school. 


The first fully thought-out scheme of teaching vocabulary with 
pictures was that of Comenius, whose Orbis sensualium pictus first 
appeared in 1654. It was a development of his Ianua_ linguarum reserata, 
which was merely a vocabulary ordered by centres of interest. In the 
Orbis sensualium pictus each section was headed by a picture, correla- 
tion between text and illustration being assured by numbering the 
parts of the picture that were specifically referred to in the text. 
Comenius envisaged five steps in using the book: 

1. The pupils were to familiarise themselves with the book itself; 

2. They were to make sure they knew the vernacular names of everything 
depicted in the book; 

3. If possible, the teacher was to show them the real thing; 

ie The pupils were to copy the illustrations; 

5 Finally they were to colour in their own copies and even, the 
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Diagram from 
, ; ea 2500 
Sadler, P., Grammaire pratique de la langue anglaise 


Copy from le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


The purpose of the picture is to demonstrate the 
meaning of some English prepositions. The original is 
in watercolours and is the only illustration in the 
booke Representational schemes of this type have been 


used occasionally during the twentieth century. 
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In this scheme all of Comenius? ideas are merged: pupils were to 
approach learning as an active process and as many senses as possible 
were to be called into play. But due to the cost of the book, only a 


few ardent admirers followed the scheme. 


Beyond occasional references, wallcharts do not figure largely in 
the educational literature of the time. However they seem to have 
been used extensively by the Oratorians who kept schools in Paris 
during the seventeenth cantina eae Our authorities specifically 
mention that these charts were in colour, as if this was a new 
departure; but the evidence available does not allow us to draw firm 
conclusions. As the bilingual dictionary developed, pictorial methods 
disappeared from the classroom. But with the slow return of direct 
methodology during the nineteenth century, came an equally slow 
development of charts and pictures. By 1868 teachers were using 
charts in the classroom and improved methods of commercial production 
were assuring a supply in the schools. Thus even the traditionalists 


came to use charts in their rooms. 


Illustrations were introduced slowly in the textbook. The 
earliest pictures were merely ornament. The first attempt to estab- 
lish a link between text and illustration was that of Lambert Sauveur, 
who headed each section of his text with an etching and proceeded to 
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describe it. A contemporary English grammar, that of Sadler, 
though in the formal tradition, includes what is possibly the proto- 
type of many later representations of prepositional relationships: 


birds are represented in or near a cage and the various spatial 


relationships are shown with the appropriate preposition. 
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Soldiers from the 1883 edition of Orbis pictus ?2*0> 


Copy from the Widener Library, Harvard 


In an attempt to make Comenius! Orbis pictus useable 
in the schools of the late nineteenth century, Bohemian 
teachers produced the above edition with a modernised 
text in Latin, Czech, German and French. Both the 
illustrations and the text should be compared with the 
picture on pagel5. The illustration is a watercolour, 
and differs little from such illustrations in other books 
of the time. The content has been completely modernised. 
The use of numbers does not differ from that of the early 


editions of Comenius. 
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At the end of the nineteenth century a renewed interest in Comenius 
prompted a re-issue of his works, the Orbis pictus attracting the most 
attention. The edition of JW. Serena followed the English edition 
of 1727 very closely, but Bardeen seems to assume that the book would 
be used solely for the inspiration of the teacher. Four years before, 

a modernised edition, presumably for pupil use, had been published in 


= the copper plates of the original had been replaced by water- 


Prague: 
colours in the ruling style and both the text and the content of the 
pictures had been brought up to date. But the effect of this revival 


of interest was negligible. 


As the Direct Method began to influence the style and content of 
the textbooks, illustrations showed the effect of both old and new 
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styles. The English grammar of F. Berger adopted the Comenian 

idea of basing a text on a picture, the parts of which were numbered. 
The book also included maps and photographs of English coins. Such 
illustrations were merely miniatures of wallcharts. In general, the 
theme was that of a limited centre of interest, pictures of the time 
mostly depicting an improbable agglomeration of household articles, 
school equipment, clothes or common tools. Charts and pictures of 
this type lasted well into the nineteen-sixties. It is worth noting 
that this sort of thing existed in books to teach in classical 
languages as well as in modern language texts, the turn-of-the-century 


editions of classical authors including line drawings, rubbings and 


photographs of classical realia. 


In spite of the availability of certain types of picture 


teachers faced with special problems had to improvise. During the 


First World War the United States Army had to deal with many groups of 
conscripts drawn from minorities that did not speak English. In order 
to find suitable material, the instructors carried out research 
resembling the Language and Area studies, which later became current 

in the nineteen-fifties, summarising their results by making charts out 
of photographs cut from the National Geographic ae cine. As these 
conscripts were, in many cases, totally ignorant of anything outside 
their immediate environment, these charts taught the learners about 


real things as well as about language, thus putting into practice the 


basic approach of Comenius to language-teaching. 


In the field of pictorial charts no advance was made until after 
the Second World War. Researchers at the Ecole normale de St-Cloud 
and at universities in United States worked independently on the 
problem and, as is not uncommon in teaching research, came to much 
the same conclusion. The aim was to make pictures that could teach 
or exercise structures. Both groups of researchers found that certain 
Situations lent themselves to teaching specific structures: buying and 
selling, for instance, taught dative Beara y ast Mae viens They both 
relied heavily on Palmer's theory of spatialisation, seemingly without 
acknowledgment. The method of realisation was different in each case. 
Whereas the Americans constructed wallcharts without integrating then 
into a connected course, the French put out a complicated series of 


filmstrips which were intended to be used with tapes. The best known 


course using this approach was Voix et Images de France; there were 


several less ambitious méthodes audiovisuelles for other languages. 
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Though the use of pictures and objects was meant to prevent 
translation, many teachers were aware that a pupil would automatically 
work out his own translated equivalents, Thirty years before the 


appearance of the méthodes audiovisuelles Harold Palmer had already made 


the point: *Let there be no illusion on this point: the most fervent 
partisan of the Direct Method translates whatever his impressions to 


the contrary may be. l0°1:90 


This uneasiness over pictures was 
heightened by the post-war consciousness of differences in the meaning 
of pictures, gestures and objects according to cultural milieu. One 
of the first exhaustive treatment of this problem in relation to 


: 1245 
language-teaching was that of Lado. 


In Europe, consciousness of 
cultural disparity caused some uneasiness over the validity of audio- 
visual methods. There was some doubt about the effectiveness of the 
picture in conveying meaning to pupils of a culture different from 
that of the artist who drew it: 'Such a function (i.e. unambiguous 
transmission of meaning) attributed to the visual image, seems to 
presuppose that all men have the same vision of the world. To me this 
is very Agactpaleta ct a Following the lead of American and French 
teachers some experimenters developed a method of language-teaching 
based on comic strips, which was related to the Gouin cycle. As well 
as teaching word meaning, such textbooks acted as an introduction to 
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composition. weld Though the first experiments were carried out in 


the late nineteen-thirties, this procedure was not popular until after 


the Second World A ae 


1.3 Native Language Equivalents 
When faced with an unfamiliar word, onets first reaction is to 


find out what it *means*?, and the answer usually comes in the form of 


another word or in a verbal expression. It is natural that this pro- 
cedure should be used in learning foreign languages; and, indeed, it 

is one of the oldest techniques of demonstrating word meaning, being 
found as far back as the schools of the Roman Empire. Two variants of 
the technique have been in common use: exact translation and paraphrase 


in the pupil's own language. 


1.3.1 Exact Translation 

During the twentieth century the avant-garde of language teachers 
refused to consider translation as a valid procedure in teaching 
meaning. The majority attitude was well put by Wests: tEvery time a 
child refers to an English-Vernacular dictionary his mind is switched 
out of English into his mother tongue and he is encouraged to translate 
instead of thinking in English.* ek ee The opposite school of thought 
also had a large following: 'The vernacular word has a service to per- 
form, which is to acquaint pupils with the meaning of the English word. 
It can perform this service quickly, and having done so, should retire 
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into the background.* Very few periods of teaching resolved this 


division of opinion. 


Bilingual lexicography was, as far as the West is concerned, a 
Roman invention. But apart from some isolated references in treatises 
on rhetoric, little is known about ite Between the end of the Empire 
and the beginning of the eighth century there seems to have been little 
activity in the field. The most famous glossaries of the period, the 
Reichenau and Kassel glossaries, are rightly regarded as invaluable 
documents for the Romance philologist; but whether they are classroom 


documents or monuments to intellectual curiosity can not be 


ee ee 


Se peraineaneteas According to W.M. Lindsay, other extant glossaries, 


such as the Epinal, Leyden and Erfurt, were compiled from vernacular 
glosses written into the margins of Hear ae Pe The arrangements 
of these early glossaries varied; some were alphabetical, others 
arranged to a primitive concept of the semantic field. By the ninth 
century, the field arrangement had become standard, being used by 
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Aelfric and the monastic teachers of the later Middle Ages. 


The full-scale dictionary made its appearance during the Renaissance. 
Owing to the prevailing custom of learning several languages at once 
through the intermediary of Latin, these were often multilingual, 
including as many as eleven languages (vide 556). At the same tine, 
dictionaries were published in which Latin did not Peete ak The 
multilingual approach came to an end in the seventeenth century as 
polyglot texts like the Tanearlenenarn so went out of fashion. There 
was still some discussion about arranging the dictionary. In his 
treatise on translation, Etienne Dolet writes: "And this technique is 
(as far as I have seen in my reading) not to follow the alphabetical 
order, as most teachers do, but to relate things to things, and to 
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Only from the late eighteenth century did the bilingual dictionary 
become a standard part of the teacherts arsenal. From the mid- 
seventeenth century, however, bilingual vocabularies became a normal 
aid in grammars and readers. Usually they were arranged according to 
semantic fields or centres of interest; probably because alphabetical 
indexes are not as effective learning tools as vocabularies arranged 


according to subject. Dictionaries, however, being works of reference 


rather than tools of learning, were arranged alphabetically. Publishing 
dictionaries that translated in both directions, i.e. from the first to 
the second language and vice-versa was, it seems, a nineteenth-century 


development. 


Nineteenth-century teachers, in general, saw translation as the only 
sure method of transmitting meaning. This article of faith was 
challenged first by the Natural Methodists, then by the Direct Method. 
Yet there were many Direct Methodists who considered translation to be 
of considerable value; 

As any hint of exaggeration must be avoided, I must add 

that it would not be good to reject, absolutely and 

systematically, all recourse to the mother tongue. In 

exceptional circumstances it could happen that one might. 

be in too much of a hurry to use gestures and explanations 

in the foreign language. 

1899 (Passy) 938:16 

Later commentators on the Direct Method were inclined to agree, Peter 
Hagboldt even remarking of Franke (vide 1.1.2) that, in connecting a 
familiar concept with a foreign word, it was almost impossible to 
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avoid some recall of the native words to act as a prop. 
one can understand the extremism of the later Direct Methodists, who, 
stung by the scorn of traditional teachers, rejected every part of the 


old: approach. 


Unfortunately for the Direct Method, rejection of translation 
became its trademark, Palmer even going so far as to describe this 
opinion as the ‘fallacy of the Direct Method.* Palmer held that the 
use of translated equivalents was a necessary preventative for 


mistakes: "Let us recognise frankly that the withholding of an 


Nofficial" or authentic translation does not prevent the student from 
forming faulty associations, but that, on the contrary, such with- 


holding will often engender cheat ewiee 


Though both these opinions lasted well into the second third of 
the twentieth century, some degree of accommodation was reached. 
F.G. French summed up the compromise position: tIf translation leads 


to mistakes, avoid it; if it helps avoid mistakes, use it,t1167#30 


1.3.2. Explanations in the First Language 

There are many cases in which the foreign word can not be 
translated directly, either because the object or concept does not 
exist in both languages, or because a periphrasis is demanded by the 
circumstances of teaching: tWhen English is used it should be by the 
teacher and only when needed to paraphrase new material before begin- 
ning practice in Brenchetc se As a teaching procedure this is 
undoubtedly very ancient, but the fluctuations in the meaning of the 
word translation make the separation of this technique from that of 
ordinary translation quite difficult. One can see in Aelfric?©? the 


modern technique as described above and there seems to have been no 


discernible development since. 


1.4 Explanation in the Second Language 

This falls under three heads: inference from context, definition 
and etymology. All three can be traced back to classical practice, 
their only period of eclipse being the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries. 


1.4.1 Inference from Context 
Twentieth-century teachers treated the sentence as the unit of 
teaching in order to give pupils a base from which to infer the meaning 
of words new to them: Close connection with the situation involved in 
the sentence was also an important feature of the approach: 
We think that the term ttotal and structural't can define 
the theory of teaching foreign languages which is based 
on a permanent connection between situation-context- 
picture-group of words-meaning-sound, organised and 
functioning in a structural inner way. 
1964 (Guberina) 1322:12 


This, of course, merely expresses the traditional resources of any 


language teacher. 


Illustration of fine shades of meaning by placing the word in a 
meaningful context is a most natural way of clarification. During the 
first century B.C. it was a common Alexandrian practice, and was taken 
over by the Roman grammarians in their Orthographiae, a form of text- 
book that continued during the Middie Ages. Despite the title, spelling 
was only one of the interest of the genre: usage and nuances of meaning 
were accorded equal importance. The Orthographiae were distinguished by 
the elegance of their language and the pithiness of their examples: 

Comenius per duo m, eminus per unum me Comminus cum 
gladiis pugnamus; eminus cum lanceise (Comminus is spelt 
with two ms, eminus with one. We fight at close quarters 


(comminus) with swords, and at some distance (eminus) 
with spears. ) 


(Alcuin) 3576:906A 


Palmer sounded a warning against the uncritical acceptance of any 


way of teaching meaning, preferring to combine procedures and giving 


precedence to inferential Bet odatiecmnace: Except among fanatical 


adherents to the Direct Method, this was the orthodox position, repre- 


senting a return to the philosophy behind the medieval orthographiae. 


An illustration of this development is given by the dictionaries, 
both unilangual and bilingual, which list examples of usage under head- 
wordse Yet context has hardly ever been used alone as a means of 


demonstrating meaning; it is usually coupled with some type of 


definition. 
Lénee DelIinitzon 
Being an integral part of ] graphy in the mother tongue 


definition is a very ancient means of transmitting meaning. In the 
Orthographia of Palaemon (75 A.D.), we find the following: tludibriun 


and judicrum: ludibrium implies insult to another persons; Judicrum is 
enjoyed by the perpetrator without amusement at another's expense.?t 
Until the Renaissance it was not felt necessary to separate the three 
aims of illustrating meaning, establishing the difference between 
synonyms and regulating spelling. In fact, the distinction between 


nMaronyns and synonyms was the most frequent mode of definition, and as 
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hairsplitting became more to the medieval taste, this method of defining 


meaning grew jin importance. For example, Remigius of Auxerre 
wrote: tThere is this difference between perpetuus and aeternus: 


perpetuus denotes Jacking beginning, end and succession of time; 

eternus lacks beginning and end, but takes into account the passing of 
time.t” a64S This tendency was kept under control until the Renaissance, 
but with the return of classical standards of composition authors 

compiled long lists of words of good classical standing ('copiaet). 


Their obsession with clarity of intention, unguided by the medieval 
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rigour and philosophical exactness produced some verbose definitions. 
Aldus Manutius (1561) is typical: 'Es mihi charissimus: There is nobody 
for whom I feel more affection than you, who is dearer to me than you, 
whom I love more deeply than yous whom I think of with more tenderness; 
who is closer to my heart. t?°0#7 Matters rested at this stage for the 
next four hundred years; exact translation seems to have pre-empted the 


field, thus preventing any further development of the idea. 


In the twentieth century, the names most closely connected with 
definition in language-teaching are those of Michael West and C.K. Ogden. 
Ogden was one of the inventors of Basic English, and West used some of 
his principles in writing the Definition Vocabulary (1935) and the New 
Method Dictionary (1941). West adopted the idea that all adequate 
definitions could be based on about 1500 words of very wide meaning. 

His theory ~*~ that, in order to survive in a foreign language environ- 
ment, a person needs to ask questions about a very broad range of 
necessities of daily life, not merely to make remarks about the commnon- 
places at the head of the frequency lists. To gain their effect such 


questions have to be descriptive: Thus if a learner wants to find a tap, 


1e will ask for something that water comes out of when you turn a handle. 


Though few lexicographers have worked out the theory with the rigour 


of Michael West, this technique of definition is that of many dictionaries. 


1o4e3 Lbtymology 
One feature of traditional teaching that drew the anger of the 
Direct Methodists was its reliance on etymology as a tool for teaching 


spelling and meaning. 


a, am 


During the classical era etymology had been considered the most 
accurate court of appeal on word meanings and shapes: 
Etymology, which investigates the origin of words, was 
called tmarking? (notatio) by Cicero because Aristotle 
used the word od Sedov , which means tmarkt (nota). 
For Cicero himself, who used to coin words, held in 
great respect the scholarship involved in tracing one 
word to another as it showed the truth of the matter. 
Quintillian 314:I.vi.28 
However, as far as modern scholars are concerned, classical etymology 
was not exact enough to inspire confidence. Varro and other profes- 
Sional grammarians were not sure what relation Greek had to Latin, and 
some even tried to cover all possibilities by working out two etyma for 
Latin words--one based on Italic dialects and one on Greek. This 
confusion did not, however, prevent inspired insights: Varro connected 
the Latin harena with the Sabine fasena, for instance. But from the 
sixth century, owing to the increased tendency towards archaism in 


scholarship, etymology took a central place in regulating spelling, 


usage and meaning. 


Allegory ruled the scholarship of the times and it seems that the 
more fanciful an etymology was, the more acceptable it was to the 
scholars. For example, Isidore of Serille (550) claimed that: 'Meridies 
is used to refer to midday as the day is then purer. Meros means pure. 
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Meros is Greek, and purus is Latin.* 3 


This and similar tendencies 
to break up words and find etymologies for their dismembered parts 
dominated the Middle Ages, reaching their height in the grammarian, 


Virgilius Maro, who is placed in either the fifth or ninth century. 


It is not at all unlikely that his work is satirical: 


25 'cts 


Whether compound or simple, what does verbum mean? 

It is a compound of two corrupt words, ver from verbere 

(to beat) and bum from bucina (trumpet). As Vergil 

says: verbum, therefore, comes from two roots, ver from 

verbere, the blow the tongue gives the mouth, and bun 

from bucina, the cavity in which the sound reverberates. 

(Vergilius Maro Grammaticus) 380a:196 

Yet, as during the classical period, there was some sound etymological 
scholarship being done: *Dius fidius seems to mean the son of Jupiter. 
The Greek for Jupiter is Dius, fidius is a transformation of filius, 
because the ancients often replaced an 1 by ad, saying fidius for 
filius, sedda for seria 3652401 During the Renaissance the importance 
of etymology did not diminish, remaining an important tool in the copiae 
and other classical vocabulary books. Interest in living languages and 
the realisation that Romance languages were direct descendants of Latin 
and thus related genetically! prompted the application of etymology 
to the problems of teaching French, Italian and Spanish. By the early 
seventeenth century it had become one of the key disciplines in 
language -teaching: 

In any case a sound grasp of etymology is most interesting 

to have, and is of the utmost importance in attaining a 

knowledge of the fundamentals of language. It is clear 

and certain. But if under any circumstances etymologies 

are not known, it is better to let the matter rest than 

to trifle. 

1648 (Comenius) 610:58 

For the first time a note of caution was sounded, and teachers of 


succeeding centuries became less dogmatic in their use of this 


traditional tool. 


Etymology was regarded as more important in classics than in 


modern language-teaching. During the next two hundred years, the 


Sr 


concept of the troot! or 'primitivet held a key position in the expansion 
of vocabulary An eighteenth-century pupil noted in the copy of Schickard 
held at the Petit Séminaire de Québecs 'By comparing the different 
Significations of a Hebrew word in all its several shapes, we may arrive 
at the most proper and precise or the original sense of iperee! This 
approach dominated Latin and Greek. The troot' was not what modern 
philologists take it to be, but rather a head-word from which a family 


of derivatives was seen to come: 


Adj. 
Macer, dénué, ou peu gras, cri, crae 
Maceria, mur ou platras ae.f. 


1789 (Duplan) 719280 

In this case macer (thin) is taken as the root. This concept was 
abandoned during the nineteenth century. The editor of the 1861 edition 
of the Port-Royal Jardin des racines grecques remarks on the difference 
in conception between him and original authors: 

We do not take the word root in the same way as 

Lancelot, who meant by it a word which forms 

derivatives. For us the root is not a word but 

merely the essential part of a word, and this 

fundamental part is found in derivatives as well 

as in primitives. Thus, Lancelot considers the 

word AUW as a root, while for us the syllable 


Av-, Which we find in Als etc., is the root. 


1861 (Regnier) 632:10 


During the nineteenth century, etymology had its vogue in both 
modern languages and the mother tongue. A revival of interest in 
Anglo-Saxon resulted in short-lived missionary efforts in the schools 
of England. As far as foreign languages were concerned similarity in 
vocabulary and grammatical system brought about etymological orientations 


of self-teaching courses of German for English-speakers. As 


me ee 


justification of his etymological approach, F. Thimm, the author of a 
number of modern language grammars popular during the eighteen-seventies, 
stated somewhat rashly: 'German and English have a connecting link in 
both being based on Anglo-Saxon, which induced a greater similarity in 
the methods of expression than exists between any other living 


Tangudeds steers 


There was little place for etymology in the Direct Method. 2°**"7 


Indeed, during the twentieth century, where it intruded on the class- 
room, it was regarded as a curse. It was now realised that words 
etymological related could be misleading: 'In studying vocabulary, do 
not give too much time to word relationships, but concentrate on faux 
122h:60 ; : 

amise? : Though this negative approach was standard, during the 
nineteen-fifties some teachers proposed a cautious use of romance 
philology: 

If students are shown that French accents usually 

indicate the ommission of an s, an association is 

started which makes état suggest state; écouter 

scoutccee It leads them to make intelligent guesses 

as to the meaning of words which they have never 

seen before--many of which are correct, if done 

logically and intelligently. 

1954 (Prince) 1210:78 

Several factors worked against the general acceptance of this ideas: 
first, the methods in vogue did not allow for it; second, memories of 
nineteenth-century abuse of etymology were still alive among older 


teachers. So it tended to remain a scholastic discipline, and it was 


not reintegrated into the language teacher's range of techniques. 


Thus the teaching of vocabulary and its meaning has passed from 


the classical and medieval approaches, based on definition and etymology, 
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to the 'modernt methods of associating word and thing. To the verbally- 
orientated ways of the previous fifteen centuries, the Renaissance added 
object lessons, and generalised the first tentative uses of translation. 
During the next two centuries, owing to the importance of general 
grammar and the dogma that languages differ only in work-stock, transla- 
tion was practically the only means of demonstration used in the class- 
room. With the rise of the Natural and Direct Methods, more than four 
hundred years after the Humanists first conceived such a full range of 
teaching approaches, educators re-introduced them, firmly believing 


that these discoveries were new. 


But control of a foreign language barely begins with mastery of 
its vocabulary. For any sort of command, one must be able to manipulate 
the frame on which the language is built. In other words, vocabulary 


without grammar is of little practical value. 


CHAPTER 2 


Teaching Grammar 


2.1 Inductive Means 

2.2 Grammar Through Rules 
2e2el1 Grammar as a School Discipline 
2e2e2 Methods of Introduction 
22.3 Methods of Drilling Grammar 


23 Differential Grammar 
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Language teachers have always tended to apply language 
analysis to the teaching of a languages; in fact, some 
of the first descriptions of a language were made for 
the purpose of teaching it. 


1964 (Mackey) 1327330 


Since the beginning of language teaching the manner of learning 
the syntax and flexions of language has been disputed. Accepted methods 
have ranged from the inductive, by which the pupil himself arrives at 
rules from examples, to the deductive whereby one proceeds from rules 
to a knowledge of the language. At all periods of language teaching 
both have existed, but never on an equal footing. Inductive methods 
were most fashionable during the late Renaissance and early twentieth 
century, while deductive approaches reached their greatest development 


during the late Middle Ages and the eighteenth century. 


2el1 Inductive Methods 
As early as 500 B.C. the inductive principle was recognised by 

Greek philosophers as the basis of scientific discovery. The Romans, 
a more practical people, extended its use to the discovery of techniques 
and the establishment of skills: !...to worry out the various arts by 
pondering on their practical uses.' (Vergil, Georgics I.133) But it was 
probably St. Augustine who first saw the utility of the principle in the 
classroom. He conceived learning as a process of passing by abstraction 
from particular to universal: skills were to be implanted by practice 
and use. To learn words and MEA Yi igs ome must have the thing symbolised 
present, at least by representation: 

Once things are known, knowledge of words also follows. 

But hearing words does not mean that learning takes 

place. We do not learn words we know; but we can not 

hope to learn what we do not know unless we have grasped 


its meaning. This is not transmitted by listening to 
words, but by getting to know the things signified. 


389 (St Augustine) 319:XI:36 
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Thus, knowledge of reality was more to be sought after than knowledge of 
words. In language, this implied that one was to seek a practical command 
of linguistic skills rather than memorise the rules. To meet this ain, 

St Augustine popularised dialogued methods of teaching, making the pupil's 
role in the dialogue part of the act of discovery. Years later, during the 
Middle Ages, the externals of his methods were fused with the more classical 
style of rhetoric teaching, and its basic principle was forgotten. It 


was rediscovered just before the Renaissance. 


Among the early attempts at inductive teaching during the fifteenth 
century were those of Vittorino da Feltre, who founded the Casa Giocosa 
in 142). This school was formed in the household of Prince Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga of Venice, primarily for the education of his two sons. The aim 
of da Feltre was tapplied athe ater gered Sete His pupils were not to be 
scholars but men of the world whose scholarship was to be a grace and not 
an obsessione He rejected both the linguistic standards accepted during 


the Middle Ages and the methods used: Classical Latin and Greek were 


taught, not by formal methods, but through reading, speaking and imitation. 


There were many other revolts against the school grammars. Ina 
letter to a pupil in 1405, Aretinus had pointed out that twe may gain 
much from Servius, Donatus and Priscian, but more by careful observation 
in our own reading, in which we must note attentively vocabulary and 


joe lOsiey Two influences seem to have pushed this develop- 


flexions.eve 
ment into the background: the Ciceronianism of Petrarch and the efforts 
of Baptista Guarino and of da Feltre himself, who, in the name of good 
style, reacted violently against the Latin of the Middle Ages and imposed 


a norm based on the classics. As only the exceptional teacher attempted 
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to follow the inductive method of da Feltre, the classical standard 
reinforced tendencies to follow the medieval methods of teaching by 


rule from the book. 


Vives carried the inductive approach into the sixteenth century, 


aoe Vives adopted da Feltrets method 


strongly influencing Rabelais. 
of teaching Latin by induction to small classes of carefully selected 
pupils. His subsidiary aim was passing on to the vernacular the graces 
of style he was teaching in Latin and Greek. But because his principles 
were of universal application, his contemporaries applied them to other 
subjects, even while excluding them from the language classroom. Owing 
to the powerful reaction against medieval standards of language, 
Renaissance teachers preferred to teach by the book to avoid barbarisms. 
At first, nobody seemed to find this odd, although the teaching of other 
subjects was evolving away from the methods used in language-teaching. 
Rabelais, for example, cast scorn on the bookish training of the old 
school, recounting how Pantagruel was taught science and manual skills 


AED 


by observing nature and watching craftsmen at wor However his 
ridicule of grammatical teaching was confined to that of the late Middle 
Ages: he did not see that what had replaced it was the same in method 


with different stylistic standards. 


This undercurrent of resistance to the official trend persisted 
right through the Renaissance. For example, Georgius Haloinus Cominius, 
a minor member of the Erasmian circle, advocated completely abandoning 
grammar as a teaching method. He is quoted by Despauterius, a 
contemporary whose Latin and Greek «grammars went through edition after 
edition: 'The authority of a grammarian is, in itself, worth nothing. 


It is clear that the real discipline of grammar was evolved only by the 


a he 


observation of the most cultured orators, historians, poets and other 


writers worthy of study.t (2520) 1763569 


The reaction of Erasmus is 
typical of the time; in a letter of reproof dated June 21, 1520, He 
reaffirmed the necessity of formal grammar to beginners, but admitted 
that inductive methods were useful at an advanced level. Probably owing 
to Erasmus! attitude, Georgius Haloinus Cominius did not publish his book, 
Restauratio linguae latinae, until 1533, though it was first drafted in 


1506. One copy survived in a library in Copenhagen until 1806. E/G2 200 


It was Ratke who was credited with the invention of the inductive 
principle: *Perhaps you expect me to follow Ratke in doing without rules-- 


you will be disappointed,* was the remark of Schickard.°°! 4 


The pioneer 
work was actually shared with Lubinus and Ramus. Partisans of the formal 
method were making themselves ridiculous by the variation in the standard 
accepted; Ramus reported bitterly that the learned doctors at the Sorbonne 
could not make up their minds which was correct, ego amo or ego ama Pt 
To remedy the ills of which this confusion was only a symptom, he 
reclassified Latin grammar along principles not very different from those 
of the twentieth-century structuralists, and laid down an approach to 
teaching built on a rigid framework, which the learner had to discover 
for himself. His pupils were to be conscious of language as language; 
rules were to come later. Lubinus in turn attacked as contrary to common 
sense the contemporary fashion of teaching grammar: 

Now what and how monstrous an absurdity is itee.e to bid 

them to give an account, why they speake Latine right, 

before they can in any wise speake properly, and of the 


Sex dre , before they have knowledge of the To dri? 


trans Hartlib 620:11 (1654) 
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Lubinus' attack has a surprisingly modern touch: for him grammar repels 
the pupils and bores the master; its emphasis on rules encourages, rather 
than prevents, bad stylistic habits; it clutters the mind with reasons 
and connections before the facts to be reasoned out are known. His own 
system starts from two principles: using as many of the pupil's faculties 
as possible, and starting with the concrete facts of language before 
dealing with grammatical principles. These men laid the ground for the 
eighteenth-century insistence on the role of usage as a guide for 


correctness and elegance of language. 


Induction was in the air, Francis Bacon having discussed it at 
some length: 
And Celsus acknowledgeth it gravely, speaking of the 
Dogmatic and Empirical Sects of Physicians, that 
Medicine and Cures were first found out, and then 
after the reasons and causes were discoursed: & not 
the Causes first found out, & by light from them the 
Medicines and Cures discovered. 
1605 (Bacon) 5623123 
In 1626, after several appearances before the English Parliament, 
Joseph Webbe, an emthusiast for the work of GH. Cominius, patented 
an inductive method of language teachinge He had prepared his 
8 
ground by attacking the usual WetHtaae 2 and by experimentation in 
his own school in London. However he was unfortunate in that his 
teaching was verbally oriented and that he was primarily interested 
in laying a firm foundation for translation from and into the classical 
languages. His famous contemporary, Joannes Amos Comenius, who based 
his similar scheme on knowledge of things, was truer to Renaissance 


ideals, and his concern with living languages was more in harmony with 


contemporary fashion. Hence Webbe was overshadowed and forgotten. 
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Yet one must not exaggerate Comeniust support for inductive methods. 
: : ; 61032 
In his early years he tried to combine the best of both approaches, 
but it is clear that his sympathies lay with the less formal schools 
xxxviii. The task of the teacher is to present the model, 
explain it, and show how to imitate it; the task of the 
student is to pay attention, comprehend and imitate. 
x]. All things are taught and learned through examples, 
precepts anc exercises. 
xli. The exemplar should always come first, the precept 
should always follow, and imitation should always be 
insisted on. 
1648 (Comenius) 90:110-111 
The direction in which his thought was to tend in the last years of his 
life is clear from the last principle quoted above. But in his early 
work, he summed up the best of both Renaissance approaches. His schemes 
of teaching demanded that once the linguistic fact had been presented to 
the student and understood, the rule was to be given as a prope He thus 


combined the inductive approach of Ratke with the usual grammatical style 


of teaching Latin and Greek. 


In modern languages there was no need to champion inductive methodology, 
as exhaustive grammatical analyses of spoken analyses did not exist--with 
the notable exception of Palsgrave'ts monumental treatment of the French 
eee’ This, however, was not a popular book, only one edition of 
a thousand copies was printed, and it was greeted with some skepticism by 
other modern-language specialists: Duwes, the tutor of Mary Tudor, remarked: 
*I have nat neverthelesse founde rules infalibles because it is nat 


eh88s1 


possible to finde any sucheece His own book, based on inductive 


grammar, went through three editions. 


Inductive methodology continued into the late seventeenth century. 


Lamy (1645-1715) put forward the idea later to become the keystone of 
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nineteenth-century natural methodology: that languages were to be learned 
in the same way as onets mother tongue.?”* # Vocabulary was the first 
system to learn, then grammar by attempting to put words together by 
imitation of good models. This idea remained alive during the eighteenth 
century, but its currency was extremely limited: *Rules and general 
principles are absorbed by the brain following the study of good 


yin 767 s1xi As, by the end of the eighteenth century, 


examples.* (Pluche 
translation had become the basis of language teaching, inductive schemes 
involving interlinear translation were suggested by Toakeaea and put 

into practice by Jacotot and Hamilton. The pupil was to learn his foreign 
languages by dint of relating native equivalents to texts in the language 
he was learning. As each linguistic unit was learned it provided a base 
for expansion; Jacotot's comment was: ‘Learn something thoroughly, and 


: : : (derera 
refer everything else to ite? (quoted in Payne) 


Lemare was struck by the learning theory of Rousseau: tWe would like 
each pupil to make his own observations before reading ours, and to come 


767220 In a foot- 


to ordered knowledge himself instead of learning it.? 
note he comments: tA thought from Jean-Jacques Emile.* His own theory 
was that the mother tongue was learned by the "language of action', and 
he suggested that a second language could be learned in the same way. 
Thus he rules that, though sentences were made up of discrete units, 
only a fool would dream of teaching units of language one by onee No 
mother ever tried that approach with her children, so why try it in the 


classroom? (0! vi 


From these principles he developed a structural 
method of teaching Latin, (vide 4.2.3) and as a justification for his 
approach prefaced his grammar with a sixty-page introduction refuting 


all his predecessors. 
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Since rejection of translation was the watchword of the Natural 
Method, it is doubtful whether the pioneers of the movement took much 
notice of the developments already detailed. Acting as if nobody had 
thought of it before them, they laid out the principle with considerable 
rigour:'...it is not necessary to explain in order to teach, or in other 
words, that the pupil may be made to discover for himself everything 
requisite to be known.t ©*?241 ty 1823, this English attack on grammar 
was parallelled on the other side of the Atlantic by Dufief who appealed 
to natural methods of language-teaching: 'It is evidence that the rules 
of Grammar can not convey the art of language.... How then is language 
to be acquired? I answer by adopting the mode by which nature teaches 


children their mother honmient sce 


Dufief envisaged saturating the 
pupil by conversation methods and allowing him to make his own generali- 


sations about rules and customs. 


Thirty years later, in 1853, Marcel detailed his concept of language 
learning, basing himself, like Dufief, on nature to prove his point. 
Though he claims Locke as his master, he rejects translation, observing 


Bees mutt Vedinethodes 


that no child learns his language by this method. 
purely empirical, resting on the observation and codification of 
principles. Its most interesting feature is the recognition of self- 
teaching as an application of induction, rather than as a necessity 
forced on one by the lack of a tee herme anne Marcel conceives 

learning as generalisation from examples and advocated practice in short 
concentrated sessions, which had been the position of St Augustine. 

The most important contribution by Marcel, and one that was not generally 


adopted until the Direct Method was seeking to absorb the Natural Method, 


was precise definition of course aims, both immediate and long-term. 
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Another attack on the problem came in the 1860's from Gottlieb 
Heness, whose prime interest was teaching standard German to dialect 


oY His method was applied to foreign language teaching by 


speakers. 
Lambert Sauveur in Boston. By the work of these two the Natural Method 
was definitively oriented towards conversation: the title of Sauveurts 
book shows very clearly the general cast of his method: Causeries avec 


ee 872 : ' : ’ : 
més éleves. 7 This approach is still preserved in the Berlitz schools, 


which were founded in the eighteen-eighties. 


Though the early Natural Methodists actively repudiated grammar, 
later adherents to the school sought to systematise the approach by 
producing textbooks based on induction: 

1. The principles are first revealed in carefully chosen 

examples, and the deduced rules are made so evident that 

the student may formulate them, or at least, reform them at 

will. 

2. The exercises are so arranged as to fully illustrate all- 

important points, with continuous reviews of the old while 

advancing to new principles. 

1883 (Worman & Rougemont) 902svi 

The Natural Method was not without effect on the teaching of Classics: 
in a Greek grammar published in 1888 in Boston, grammar was introduced 
in the same way as in the French text cited above: tThe fact invariably 
comes before the principle enfolded within it, not the principle before 
the fact.t 72a rill This principle was repeated twenty-five years later 
by Kappert in his discussion of the psychological background of the 


Direct Method, LOLOz11 


The impact of the Natural Method on language teaching problems was 
so slight that the main preoccupation of Viétor and the Direct Methodists 
was proslytisting and promulgating their ideas, which were far from novel. 


While admitting that they took their inspiration from the Natural Method, 
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they insisted that they added a sound theoretical basis and a systematic 
approach to language problems, as well as the recognition of the impor- 


OCT 


tance of phonetics. 


Though the Natural Methodists had already fought the battle once, 
the Direct Methodists had to refute the claim that their approach gave 
only a superficial knowledge of language and neglected grammatical 
knowledge entirely: 

A person who claims that the Direct Method applies 

only to the teaching of concrete things or of simple 

actions, and that it is useless for explaining 

abstract terms and other linguistic realities, is 

deliberately ignoring the range of the possibilities 

of mental intuition. 

1930 (Bénédict) 1076a 322 

Equally dangerous the reputation of the method was the exaggerated 
enthusiasm of many of its less knowledgeable followers, whose attitude 
was acidly summed up in a parody of a famous couplet from Goethe's 
Faust: *As soon as the Direct Method rang out, the soul shot straight 


into Heaven. ? LOLS 348 


Though it was used by many teachers all over the 
world, the Direct Method had but little effect, except on the continent 
of Europe. France and Germany gave official recognition to the method 
at the turn of the century, but it was never given official sanction in 
England or America. Here inductive teaching did not become fashionable 
until the Second World War, when both English and American scholars were 
asked to work out approaches suitable for giving soldiers a limited 
command of second languages. Precedents were not lacking: Emile de 
ceniyse? had developed his Cleveland Plan for teaching French in the 
nineteen-twenties and had used it with outstanding results in the public 


school system of Cleveland, U.S.A. The most important principle it 


transmitted to the military language schools (ASTP) was the concept 
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that only the teacher was to know the analysis in use, but that the 
language system was to be inferred by the pupil re After the war 
the ideas were applied in civilian schools and, in addition, experimenta- 


tion was carried out in American primary schools under the FLES plan. 


In these programmes, though the Whorf hypothesis, which postulated 
a necessary connection between language and culture, had not yet been 
invoked, an effort was made to present language as a cultural fact. 
This had already been part of the thinking of the founders of the Direct 
Method, but had been neglected. The idea was further reinforced by the 
psychologist's view of language as part of behaviour. Thus, learning 
rules became even less fashionable, and the idea of inductive teaching 
began to filter out from the universities and experimental schools to 


the world of language teachers. 


2e2 Grammar Through Rules 

While the inductive approach aimed at inculcating a set of skills, 
the deductive approach sought to teach analyses of language so that 
skill could be built from them. Fluency of response was not considered 
important, as methods in which grammar loomed larger taught mainly the 
written language. This was natural for, at first, the discipline of 
grammar included the study of literature. It was only during the 
Renaissance that the two were definitively separated. In preparation 
for the literary content of the discipline, teachers spent much time 
teaching flexions and structure. Vernacular explanation did not become 
common until the eighteenth century, rules being learned in the second 
language prior to that. Means of assuring retention were first based 


on debating methods drawn from medieval philosophy, remaining so until 
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they were displaced by the Grammar-Translation Method, an eighteenth- 


century development. 


2e2el1 Grammar as a School Discipline 


In the ancient world, Ars grammatica fell into two closely parts: 
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the critical and linguistic study of literature, and the study of a 
prescriptive logical scheme of language structure. Even from the 
elementary stage of learning flexions, the schools paid equal attention 
to both parts of the discipline, their aim being the production of the 
orator, who was meant to be able to speak easily in public, to compose 
polished prose and verse and be the epitome of virtue and culture. To 
attain this end it is obvious that both grammatical and literary study 


were necessary e 


As the literature of the classical world became more foreign to 
its students, literary study drifted away from the discipline of grammar 
as such. The process can be traced in the definitions of grammar 
formulated by writers between the classical period and the Renaissance. 
Quintilliants definition is typical of the thought of his time: tNow 
this subject... is divided into two parts: accurate knowledge of the 
conventions of speech, and interpretation of the ge 
It seems that the ancient idea of grammar was transmitted in its 
entirety to the Carolingian Renaissance, despite the Christian suspicion 
of pagan literature: tGrammar is the science of interpreting poets and 
historians; and the codification of the conventions of writing and 
speech. It is both the origin and the first step in studying the liberal 
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rts But in the three centuries following, scholars rejected 


classical literature, language study was oriented towards religious and 
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scholarly polemic, and the cultural malaise which gripped Europe effec- 
tively militated against literary scholarship. By the thirteenth 
century the break between linguistic and literary studies was complete. 
What was happening was described by Henri dtAndeli in a pseudo-Chanson 
de geste, La Bataille fedesapirdes ing in which he parodied the popular 
epic form and poked fun at the open warfare between the universities of 
Paris and Orléans over the place of literature: Paris had rejected it, 
while Orléans remained the centre of literary study in France. By the 
end of the Middle Ages there were three discplines concerned with 


language, grammar, rhetoric and literature. 


As part of their revolt against the legacy of the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance scholars tried to return to the classical concept of 
grammar: 'There is only one purpose for the grammarian, to teach correct 
speech. His discipline falls into two parts: one concerns the parts of 
speech in themselves; the other, the niceties of composition.... It is 


not an art but a aeleacesto 


Grammar was once again encroaching on 
rhetorice A few other scholars played with the idea, notably 
Yossius, >” but it was not seriously taken up. The balance achieved at 


this time between literary and grammatical studies set the pattern for 


the following three hundred years. 


The normative orientation of grammar was due to its original 
purpose, teaching correct and polished usage. In Rome, grammar was 
first taught by the Stoics. In 160 B.C., while on an embassy from 
Attalus II of Pergamum, the Stoic grammarian, Crates of Mallos, broke 
his leg in a Roman drain and whiled away his convalescence by teaching. 


The climate had already been prepared: as Rome began to absorb the 
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Greek colonies of the South of Italy and marched into Sicily to contain 
the menace of Carthage, its soldiers returned with a taste for Greek art 
and amusements. Among the Greek slaves they brought back were writers 
like Livius Andronicus, who first adapted Greek genres to Latin and who 
also translated Homer. In abandoning the native Saturnian and Faliscan 
metres for the classical hexametre, he had to create a climate of taste 


ties 


suited to his innovations. Thus grammar in Rome having undergone 


the two influences of Stoic philosophy and literature, took on a Greek 
literary cast. Roman grammar was further refined by the Alexandrian 


tradition which saw the creation and maintenance of sound linguistic 


customs as essential to sound public and private morality ,2©#29 an 


attitude which still survives: 'tThere is a vicious circle which goes 


from substandard usage to slavery, tremarked the French-Canadian author, 


53394 


J-P Desbiens, referring to joual one of the varieties of French 
spoken in Canada and the unfavourable position of those who speak it. 
Hence the grammarian was charged with preserving the purity of the 
language. The allegorical figure of Grammar, as she appeared in 


Martianus Capella, struck the medieval fancy, being repeated by Theodulphus 


303 and by John of Salisbury in the twelfth: 


in ninth century 
ee eMartianus in the Marriage of Mercury and Philology 
depicted Grammar carrying a scalpel and a cane and a 
jar of ointment. Let her cut away her vices of the 
mouth with her scalpel. and she will trim down the tongues 
of children who are to go on to philosophy, receiving 
food and guidance from her. At the same time she will be 
educating them not to blurt out grammar mistakes and 
unfitting turns of phrase..c. 


1182 (John of Salisbury) 3992852 
By the fifteenth century, grammatical scholarship had formalised and 


hardened, so that it was approached in the same spirit as the discipline 
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of theology. This was one aspect of traditional scholarship the early 
Humanists revolted against, without realising that they were to propose 


something just as formal. 


As the etymology of the word shows, grammar was oriented towards 
the written language. This included rhetoric, which was merely a spoken 
version of written composition. It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
mistakes were of great concern to early grammarians, or that as much 
care was taken in classifying mistakes as in observing usage. Grammar 
has always been determined according to the most cultivated registers of 
the language. This was certainly a factor in the slow entry of grammar 
into modern languages, and in the abandonment of formal grammar in the 
Natural and Direct Methods. It also accounts for the confused attitude 
to grammar in the twentieth century: concentration on the spoken language 
certainly requires some knowledge of grammar, but not necessarily the 


same as the formal approach required to inculcate a good written style. 


202.2 Methods of Introduction 
Learning grammar falls into two parts: learning flexions and learning 


how to form structures. 


_ Declining nouns and conjugating verbs is a legacy of the ancient 
grammarians. The case, tense, and mood names they coined were still in 
use in the nineteen-sixties in spite of the efforts of twentieth-century 
linguists to replace them by other labels derived from the types of 
analysis current at the time. In classical times the aim was to make 
Greek and Latin speakers aware of the formal skeleton of their own 
languages, but during the Middle Ages the device was continued as a 


method of introduction to the forms of Latin. Among the few mnemonic 
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Tracing from 
John Holt, Lac Peurorun, hhh:5 (1500?) 


Facsimile in the Houghton Library 


This was a guide the flexions of Jatin and Greek nounse 
The singular was declined by touching the top joint of each 
finger, starting with the thumb, the plural by going round 
the next joints. This worked well for Greek, which had only 
five cases, so, to accommodate Latin, the Ablative was 


counted on the ball of the thumb. 
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aids developed was the use of the hand in showing the relationship 
between the cases. The singular was declined by touching the top joint 
of each finger, starting with the thumb, the plural by going round the 
next joint. This was suitable for Greek, which had only five cases, so, 
to accommodate Latin, the ablative was counted on the ball of the thumb, 
The declensions were pictured as a bunch of keys. Opinions varied on 
the value of learning type nouns and verbs for each flexional pattern: 
some advocated learning merely the endings, the idea not being abandoned 
until the eighteenth century .2722O4 In modern languages many grammars, 
in treating languages like English, Spanish, Italian and French, used 
prepositions to construct the six Latin cases. An ablative was found 
even for German. This extreme respect for the customs of Latin lasted 
until the beginning of the twentieth century and, in England at least, 
actually invaded the teaching of the first language. Rote learning of 
such paradigms was one of the standard practices of the Gramnar- 


translation Method, coming under fire from Viktor and his followers. ?°7*? 


Apart from the learning of rules the most obvious introduction to 
grammar itself is explanation in a more familiar language. For 
classical languages the traditional medium of explantion was Latin, 
owing to its status as the language of scholarship. Automatically 
following tradition, medieval and Renaissance teachers forgot that Latin 
had been the native language of the first pupils who used the grammars 
of Donatus and Priscian. Latin grammars were still being written in 
Latin in the seventeenth century, and even during the early twentieth 


century there were a few Greek grammars with Latin explanations published. 


Vernacular explantion of grammar first appears during the ninth 


century as a stated principle in the introduction to Aelfric'’s grammar 
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and glossary: "I know that many will not be pleased that I willingly 
worked in this field and turned granmar into Englishe But I am con- 
vinced that this subject should be suited to ignorant little boys, not 
to old rete This procedure reappeared in the sixteenth century, 
although confined to manuals for living languagese But even there, 
until the end of the seventeenth century, the vernaculars had to share 
the field with Latin. However, during the mid-seventeenth century, 
the Jansenist schools of Port-Royal adopted the custom of explaining 
Latin in French. As their grammars became popular, and were frequently 
republished, vernacular explanation of grammar became common and was 
accepted. The reputation of the schools of Port-Royal in granmatical 
scholarship assured that their pedagogical practices would be accepted 
as well. By 1740 it was possible for Rollin, the Rector of the 
Sorbonne, to write: tIt seems to me that there is, at present, general 
agreement that the first rules given to teach Latin should be in 
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By the beginning of the nineteenth century, except for a few, 
like de Lévizac, who regarded the learning of grammar rules written 
in the target language as heaitapien explanation of rules in 
the vernacular was accepted by default. It bes still not unknown for 
Greek textbooks to be in Latin, and, if one can trust onefs 
authorities, the Jesuits in some places still taught their Latin 
grammar in erie This was one of the points of attack of the 
Direct Method, Kappert remarking that such teaching was contrary to 


common aEaeey eee The main point at issue was that, by such 


methods, the pupil did not get a clear picture of the reality described 


as he was presented with an extraneous linguistic difficulty which 


would complicate the learning problem. 


In spite of the large body of informed opinion to the contrary, 
many teachers in all periods of language-teaching regarded the 
retention of grammar rules solely as a function of rote memory. The 
most ancient method of assuring perfect parrot retention was pre- 
senting rules in verse. Apart froma few epigrams, verse teaching 
of grammar was unknown in the classical period, though verse treatises 
in other aspects of learning were far from uncommon. Near the end of 
the Low Latin period verse grammars began to appear. It seems that 
at first they were not fully accepted, Donatus and Priscian holding 
the field. The first really successful verse grammars were the 
Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa pei and the Graecismus of Evrard 


de Béthune, both derived from Priscians 


But Priscian had two nephews who were very handsome 
and brave, Sir Graecismus and Sir Doctrinale. 


1250 (Henri d*tAndeli) 4102200-202 

These two survived until the time of the early Humanists, the 
Doctrinale actually being recommended by Guarino. SRE: To 
medieval scholars presentation in verse was eminently effective; 

The verse form followed by this author lends itself 

to more uses than prose, which is used by Priscian 

with considerable success. Verse leads to easier 

memorisation, to more elegant and pithy expression 

and to firmer retention. 


ca 1250 (Anon.) in 148335 


This attitude survived into the High Renaissance, the two grammars 
being replaced by a mixed group of verse and prose manuals. The verse 


grammar was especially popular in England, which had more reverence for 
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medieval customs than the rest of Europe. The most important grammar 
written in this form was that of John Stanbridge, which appeared in 


two parts: Libellus grammaticus Jatinus longe parvula+? 


ed 


and 
° 6 2 
Wemiaence ? But as the Erasmian school gained a foothold in England 


1,53 


through the work of John Colet,‘*~ the verse grammar lost its 


popularity. 


Though verse grammars as such were not revived, during the early 
seventeenth century manuals with rules laid out in verse were used to 
teach classical languages. The standard grammar in this form was that 
of escent which was modelled on the Doctrinale. Port-.oyal 
adopted the general framework of Despauterius for its grammars, but 
used French verses instead of Latin. The jingle method of learning 
grammar spread to other languages without, however, putting down very 
deep roots. Yet it was sufficiently popular to draw the fire of 
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Viétor. As it was, nineteenth-century grammars used it sparingly 


and it survived rather grudgingly into the twentieth century, as in 


Mountford's edition of Kennedy's Latin cee. ae 


2e2e3 Methods of Drilling Grammar 

Retention of grammar falls into two categories, rote memory of 
the rules themselves, and functional retention, This difference was 
recognised as early as the seventeenth century: 


And therein to content ourselves, if we can but obtaine 
so much of many, as to be able to understand and make 

use of the rules, or to turn to them though they can not 
say them readily; for we see most schollers, when they 
come to the Universities, to forget that perfectnesse in 
their Grammars, and most learned men can not say the 
rules; yet so long as they have full understanding & 
remembrance to make use in resolving, writing or speaking, 
this sufficeth. 


1627 (Brinsley) 595386 


ad 


The ways of assuring retention fell into two groups: for exact reten- 
tion of rules there were methods based on catechesis, for functional 


retention, examples and translation. 


Catechetical methods of teaching have long been used in the 
language classroom, first appearing in the early Middle Ages, and 
surviving into the twentieth century. As St Augustine pointed out, 
this is the principle at the very base of teaching. Though the simple 
question and answer form remained, during the late Middle Ages it 
developed into the disputation, which remained until the early 


eighteenth century, 


The disputation was originally a philosophical exercise at the 
backbone of the medieval university course; it was also the usual form 
of examination by which a student qualified for a degree. The oral 
defence of a thesis is its modern descendant. As grammar was originally 
part of philosophy and was regarded as a necessary propaedeutic, it 
was not unnatural that the disputation should form an important part 
of the course. It is not known when the disputation was first used 
in the schoolroom, but by the mid-sixteenth century it was well- 
established, especially in England and in the Jesuit schools on the 
continent. The exercise was so popular in England that boys used to 
engage spontaneously in such tappositionst, interschool feelings 


running high enough to lead to riots. 


The form of the disputation seems one-sided to those used to 
modern debating. One side of the debate undertook to defend a 
proposition, while the other tried to find faults in reasoning and 


argument. An example of the type of procedure is given by Frinsley: 
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Q. If it be a proper name, belonging to the female 
kind or shees, what gender must it be? 

A. The feminine. 

Q. Where is your rule? 

A. Propria femineun. 

Q. What is the meaning of that rule? 

A. All proper names belonging to the female kind 
are the feminine gender. 


1633 (Brinsley) 598:88 
Though many teachers began by tolerating disputations in English, 
the exercise was intended to give practice in spoken Latin. Model 
disputations were learned by heart and recited in class; the next 
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step was improvisation. 


At about the time disputations lost their importance, the Grammar- 
Translation method appeared. Though the basis of the method had 
existed during the Renaissance, it did not appear in the form so hated 
by the Direct Methodists until the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Vulgaria (vide 86-3-1) of the Renaissance were translation exercises 
with the double aim of inculcating grammar and a sense of style. One 
school of thought, headed by Wittinton, regarded the Vulgaria primarily 
as aids to grammar-learning, and in his book he actually printed the 
rule to be observed at the head of each See: General crammar 
prepared the climate for translation methods in grammar-learning by 
postulating that there was one basic system for all languages. But 
there was little use of translation in grammar-learning until the 
grammars of Meidinger and Seidenstticker appeared at the end of the 


26 
eighteenth emer 


Port-Royal had insisted on the importance of knowing the grammar 
of onets own language, and had taught languages in such a way that 


there was a transfer of grammatical training between the classical 
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languages and French. During the following century this practice was 

erected into a principle that underlay the Gramnar-Translation Method. 
Condillac laid down that *it would be useless and even unreasonable to 
teach the arts of language to a child who had not yet learnt how to 


738331 


handle the structures proper to his own languagee? Following 


this principle, authors began to write grammars of European languages 


especially to prepare pupils for foreign language study. /°! 


Though Meidinger*s method was used in a pean modern—language 
classrooms during the early nineteenth century, it was not easily 
accepted by the classicists. Even if he had provided for translation 
in both directions instead of merely from the mother-tongue, the long 
tradition of composition methods in classical languages and the avowed 
cultural aims based on a close knowledge of literature, would have 
still acted as a block to his method in the great schools. However, 
it was but a short step from the grammatical teaching of Latin and 
Greek by the aid of the tconstruet to full Grammar-Translation. The 
tendency was further strengthened by the loss of the spoken dimension 


of Latin and the declining importance of Latin composition. 


The best known Grammar-Translation texts were those of Ollendorf, 
whose grammars first appeared in the eighteen-forties and were widely 
imitated. The first editions followed Meidingerts technique, later 
ones adding translation from the foreign language as a supplementary 
exercise. The order he used in his lessons became standards: a state- 
ment of the rule, followed by a vocabulary list and Brana lat ioon 
exercises. At the end of the course translation of connected prose 


passages was attempted. As yet the content of the course was not 
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unreasonable, but, even then, more importance was accorded to excep- 


7 
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tions than would have been considered justified during the Renaissance. 


Thus Grammar--Translation did not enter classical language classes 
until the first decade of the nineteenth century. The practice seems 
to have come from the Prussian school system: an American classics 


) 


teacher, B. Sears, published a method based on the *Prussian system 


813 


in 1845. The procedure consisted of learning the rules and then 


drilling them by translating snippets of Cicero. Composition and 
reading were excluded as those did not encourage a word-for-word 
knowledge of the rules, and as, at times, Cicero is most unciceronian. 
With the appearance of the Ollendorf grammars for Latin and Greek the 
victory of Granmar-Translation was complete. Rouse commented bitterly: 

I will only add finally, that the current method is 

not older than the nineteenth century. It is the off- 

spring of German scholarship, which seeks to know 

everything about something rather than the tning 

itself: the traditional English method which lasted 

into the nineteenth century was to use the Latin 


language in speech. 


1925 (Rouse) 104532 


During the second half of the nineteenth century the grip of 
Grammar-Translation was tightened by Karl Plétz. In his system, which 
was pagal lai that of Ollendorf, the disciplinary and analytical value 
of language study was paramount, and the linguistic aims quite 
secondary. The growing exactness of philological studies was reflected 
in the increased formalism of his grammatical description. Language- 
teaching drifted further from the languages taught by reason of the 
abandonment of authentic specimens of literature for synthetic 


passages that were built around rules, exceptions and restricted 
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vocabulary selected for its congruence with grammatical rules. Language 


skill was equated with ability to conjugate and decline, 


The Direct Methodists questioned everything about this approach 
including the competence of those who used its: 
If the authorities of colleges and universities were 
really to insist upon good genuine English being 
rendered into good genuine French, as a test in all 
examinations prescribed by them, I dare say not a 
Single candidate, perhaps not even a single examiner, 
would be able to comply with such a requirement in a 
satisfactory mannereee 
1893 (Rambeau) 924332), 
The traditionalist replied by pointing out that translation was an 
unrivalled way of comparing the resources of two languages. Since 
the Direct Methodists could not see how an ability to compare both 


languages was useful, neither side was convinced of the truth of the 


otherts arguments. 


Suspicion of Grammar-Translation did not filter into the main 
body of teachers until the nineteen-twenties, at least in England and 
America. Though several isolated teachers, mainly foreigners, tried 
to undermine the method, it could still be found in both comtries in 
the nineteen-sixties, its position being assured by the type of 


examination which pupils had to undergo. 


23 Differential Grammar 

From this point of view, teachers have fallen into two large 
groups: those who reject the mother tongue, and those who use it as a 
point of departure. Into the first group come, by necessity, mogt 


medieval teachers, the Natural Methodists, the later Direct Methodists 


et 


and most of the teachers and policy-makers of the twentieth century; 


the second group encompasses the rest. 


Exclusion of the mother tongue, except in a few isolated instances, 
did not become more than a measure of necessity until the Natural 
Methodists analysed the way in which a child learns a language, proving 
to their own satisfaction that in any language-learning situation no 
second language ever entered. This attractive idea of forming a direct 
learning link between the pupil and his language was taken up by the 


Direct Methodists, and passed on to modern teachers and theorists, 


On the other hand, many teachers regarded differential analysis 
as one of the vital contributions of linguistics to teaching. Halliday 
notes that: tThis then is the principal contribution of the linguistic 
sciences to language-teaching: they enable a good description to be 


made of the language being taught. 
tion to the points of similarity and difference would facilitate the 
task of both teacher and student. There were three ways of approaching 
the problem: the first rested on comparing an analysis of: the mother 
tongue with one of the languages to be taught. This was not a true 
differential method as the points of similarity and difference were 

not pointed up by the analyses themselves, each being self-sufficient 
and independent. The second consisted of teaching two foreign 
languages together, both ordered so that comparable and contrasting 
features throw each other into relief. Unlike these two which rested 
on comparing facts of structure, the third way was based on an exami- 
nation of the means of expression open to different languages for the 


same idea. 
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The first is the most obvious. Discussion goes back to Passy, 


but it is implicit in much earlier work. The idea that a knowledge of 
the grammar of one's own language was a necessary preliminary to 
beginning the study of a foreign language was put forward by Port- 
Royal, who hoped to develop a consciousness of the systems of both 
native and foreign languages simultaneously. But elements of the idea 
had already been current during the Renaissances 

After that the child hathe ben pleasantly trained, 

and induced to know the parts of speech, and can 

separate one of them from another in his own language, 

it shall be time that his tutor or governour do make 

diligent search for a master...- 

1531 (Elyot) 461,350 

This approach was not possible till the European languages had been 
analysed as had been classical languages. The only possible analytical 
scheme to follow was that which had been developed for Latin, so the 
illusion that all languages shared the same basic system was complete. 
Books of vernacular grammar designed to help the learner of classical 
languages were very common in the two centuries following Port-Royal. 
As the modern languages gained respectability they were treated in the 
same way: 'Thus, when the pupils have already learnt their French 
grammar, they will have to learn from the New English Grammar only 
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those rules which are peculiar to English? 


The nineteenth-century reaction against grammar developed into a 
denial of the value of comparison. Many teachers, during the heyday 
of the Direct and Natural Methods, considered this desirable. Fifty 
years later some teachers felt they were reaping the whirlwind: *...our 
professional woes come almost altogether from failure to condition 


students early to the things of our own language, so that foreign 


Oly 
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languages can be implanted. 11782476 


This feeling had been growing 
outside the traditional school since the nineteen-thirties, much to 
the delight of the traditionalists who saw their claims for the 
efficacy of translation methods confirmed. It was taken up in another 
way by the twentieth-century structuralists, Fries remarked: "To be 
efficient, separate and differing sets of materials for learning 
English must be used for those of each differing linguistic 
background. 1165215 Thus the emphasis wassubtly changed: the effort 
of comparison was to be taken out of the hands of the pupils and left 


to the teacher and writer of the textbook. 


The second method, that of teaching langvares in parallel, is, 
it seems, the oldest, being the method used during the Renaissance to 
teach Greek and, at times, modern languages. In learning the literary 
registers of these languages formal methods of comparison, including 
tdouble translation! (vide 36.3.2), were the most usual. Latin, not 
the vernacular, was the language of comparison. Though the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries abandoned the idea as far as modern languages 
were concerned, it was kept for Latin, Greek and certain other 
languages required for biblical exegesis. It is still the usual way 
to introduce Greeks 
Greek is nowadays not usually attempted until a sound 
foundation has been laid in Latin. This book aims at 
making the fullest use of that foundation, We assume 
that the mechanics of an inflected language are fully 
understood. 
1952 (Nairn & Nairn) 1189sv 
Though the idea has rarely been applied to Germanic languages, during 


the twentieth century there have been many schemes for teaching 


Romance languages in tandem. Another common pairing is Latin plus a 
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Romance language. The idea behind this is that one will throw light 


on the vocabulary of the other. 1178? 


To these two structurally based approaches certain modern linguists 
and teachers added a thirds: a comparison of the various means at the 
disposal of different languages to express the same idea. The germ of 
this goes back at least to the Renaissance but is implicit in the 
inevitable recognition that every language has its own genius, In 1626, 
Webbe pointed out in his submission to Parliament thats %..ethough 
un be an; cavallo, horse; di, of; buon, goods; metallo, metalls and a 
horse of good metall but together be good English3 the Italian under-~ 
stands not un cavallo di buon metallo to be Italian but disclaims 
it.1n 1753337 Little was said about this aspect of the matter during 
the next three centuries, as the whole notion ran counter to the 
prevailing grammatical approach. While the idea flowered after the 
second World War, it is not at all surprising that it was too 
sophisticated for the elementary stages of compositions 

Its aim (comparative stylistics) is not to lay out 
the facts of grammar or vocabulary, but to examine 


how the parts of the system interact to render the 
idea expressed in the other language. 


1963 (Vinay & Darbelnet) 1318326 
The modern version of this idea was prompted by an implication of 


Saussure's dichotomy of signifiant and signifié within the linguistic 


signs: that grammatical structures are a reflection of thought 
structures: '*Grammar studies language as a system of means of 
expression. Whoever says "grammatical! says "meaningful'' and 
Nsynchronictts...t Ol 2185 Thus the point of comparison between 


languages was seen to lie in the realm of ideas, not in that of 
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structures, e.g.: 'They climbed flight after flight of stairs./ Ils 


rite This approach goes 


gerimpeérent des escaliers interminables. 
beyond the grammatical into considerations of register, style and 


content. 


The utility of all three approaches has been controverted. The 
first two were attacked on the ground that they gave the impression 
that it was possible to compare languages point to point, when very 
often one has to change levels of analysis to compare expressive 


Hea 
resources of language. 2"! 28 


To the claim that differential lingui- 
stics can predict the mistakes that a pupil is likely to make, 
opponents replied that any experienced language teacher can do the 
Same, and with much more sureness. Some mistakes, instead, are not 


due solely to interference but also to mistaken analogy. t3°7 8268 


The 
third cameunder the general attack on all methods which called on the 
first language. However, it was agreed that differential considerations 


setvot 37 It was 


should play an important part in establishing gradation. 
also suggested that, even if the pupil did no translation, he should be 
encouraged to compare the resources of the foreign language with those 


languages he knows einasdee 


These three approaches acquired specialised functions during the 
twentieth century. The first two were found to be more appropriate to 
the elementary stages of language study where finesse was not required. 
The last was reserved for the first stages of teaching composition. 

But spite of this many teachers used it to introduce isolated features 
in the early stages of foreign language study, then to integrate the 


pupilts entire linguistic knowledge in the later stage of the course. 
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The changes in grammar teaching can be shown diagrammatically. 


In reading the following chart, one must remember that this shows only 


the main trends of thought and practice: 


Teaching 
Inductive Deductive 


Language Analysis (cf. Chel5) 


Classical Gramnar 
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It will be noticed that where grammar was approached through logic, 


uistics, Gramnar | 


the range of methods was reduced to teaching rules; but where 
inductive approaches were used, the deductive did not necessarily 


disappear. 


CHAPTER 3 


Teaching Pronunciation 


3.1 Intuitive Ways 
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3.2.1.2 Philological Considerations 


3.2.2 Reproduction 
3.2.2.1 Spelling 
3.2.2.2 Phonetic Transcription 
3.2.2.3 Phonetic Analysis 
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Even supposing one has a perfect grasp of the theory 
it is the production of the sounds that counts. 


1908 (Lockhart & Jones) 987397 


In comparison with the mass of material on teaching meaning and 
grammar, little has been written about teaching pronunciation, at 
least in the West, where comparatively little was known about the 
mechanisms of speech until modern times. This situation contrasts 
with that in India, where, in the millenium before Christ, the 
Sanskrit grammarians had developed a sophisticated system of phonology 
that provided some of the impetus for the European school of phonetics 


which flourished during the late nineteenth century. Phonetic descrip 


tions which appear in Europe before that time are only partially 
accurate, and, with a few exceptions, the teaching of pronunciation 


was based largely on imitation and approximations drawn from spellings 


In the teaching of classical languages, except for the placing of 
the accent, necessary because of the importance of verse composition, 
little attention was paid to the niceties of pronunciation, the 
phonemes of the local language being used to render the spelling. This 
custom was abolished in many places at the end of the nineteenth 
century with the introduction of the reformed pronunciation. In 
modern languages, however, pronunciation was accorded some importance, 
although it was regarded purely as correct articulation, the role of 
the ear not being understood until the nineteen-thirties. During the 
High Renaissance the approach was informal, so informal that beyond 
commonplaces about the necessity of good models little was said. The 


intense interest of the Renaissance scholar in spelling reform was 
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expressed in many types of phonetic transcription, some of which were 
used to teach foreigners. Teachers of the seventeenth century relied 
a great deal on rules deduced from spelling and etymology, but during 


the nineteenth century, pronunciation was neglected. 


Linguists of the twentieth century showed that, in pronunciation, 
correct articulation was impossible without some control by the ear. 
This prompted them to train the powers of perception independently, 
allowing the pupil to monitor himself while he was learning to speak. 


This, they claimed, is what happens in onets first language. -713%9 


The ways of teaching the skills of pronunciation fall into two 
groups: intuitive and analytical. The first group depends on unaided 
imitation of models; the second reinforces this natural ability by 


explaining to the pupil the phonetic basis of what he is to do. 


3.1 Intuitive Procedures 

For the proper functioning of speech, reactions must be spontaneous 
and immediate. imbtaeive procedures have always been the backbone of 
pronunciation teaching, the use of phonetic data in front of the pupils 
being regarded with some suspicion, even by many of the early Direct 
Methodists. One of them, Glauning, remarked that tphonetics, as such, 
has no place cHethe classroom, even if, as is probable, an exhaustive 
knowledge of the subject ought to be required of the teacher of modern 
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languages.? In consequence, the teachers of the twentieth 
century have used both approaches according to the way they perceived 


the needs of their classes. 
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Teachers have always known that good pronunciation depends on 
good perception. Training in perception has long been considered a 
necessary preparation for oral imitation, even if, in the minds and 


practice of teachers, they have not been separated until this century. 


3.1.1 Perception 

Though scholars have known since the sixteenth century that it is 
possible to separate the skills of reception and production, the first 
pronouncements on the subject came from the Direct Methods: *Listen 
before you imitate is ae of the axioms of practical phonetics,’ was 
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Sweet's advice. Jespersen elaborated this statement, pointing out 


how necessary highly developed skills in listening and interpreting 
were to every language learner: 

Only he who hears the foreign language within himself 

in exactly or approximately the same way as a native 

hears it can really appreciate and enjoy, not only 


poetry, where phonetic effects must needs always play an 
important part, but also the higher forms of prose. 


1904 (Jespersen) 9753145 
At this stage speaking followed very closely on the heels of listening, 


the more complicated skills of both being taught concurrently. 


Without adverting to the full implications of the principle 
teachers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did insist on 
models, indirectly endorsing the separation of the two groups of 
skills: 


But as it is the voice which forms it (language), it 
is certain that it can not be well learnt except by 
hearing speech. Thus in onets contact with language 
one can not expect more from the book than the 
minimum of help and simple guidance which can be 
given by explaining the properties of the letters. 


1701 (Anon. ) 66932 
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It is noticeable that the author of the above textbook was suspicious 
of the phonetic analyses current during his time. Likewise the schools 
of Basedow and Pestalozzi relied entirely on imitation, thus fore- 
stalling the Natural Methodists for whom phonetic analysis held no 
interest whatsoever. In the eighteen-seventies, Alexander Melvin 
Bell, in training deaf mutes to speak, cast some doubt on the efficacy 
of the current analyses, which had survived from the eighteenth 
century. He traced the difficulties he ran into, to the fact that, 
though his pupils knew the exhaustive analyses he had taught them, 
they had no auditory means of checking their performance. It was from 
him that the Direct Method acquired both a philosophy of teaching 


pronunciation and a system of articulatory analysis. 


It seems that Palmer was the first to advocate teaching receptive 
skills separately in recommending that pupils should not be allowed 
to attempt speech before a firm foundation of receptive skills had 
been laid. In its most extreme form, that in which Palmer applied 
it himself, it meant that pupils were exposed to foreign speech for 
about three months before being allowed to attempt it themselves. 
(vide 88.1.1) He did not envisage any other way of conditioning cont 
exposure to speech. Scientific backing for this technique came from 
the Prague school whose definition of the phoneme implied a mental 


reality to which the spoken sound was meant to conform, 169268 


By the usual process of independent research that takes no account 
of what went before, Tan Gwan Leong, Director of Education for Burm, 
and Robert Gauthier developed the Tan-Gau method which formalised 


Palmer's approach: 
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Following, therefore, the law of nature, Tan-gau 

begins by entrusting the language units to the ear. 

The teacher uses only the second language. As 

soon as the pupils begin to understand the teacherts 

questions, they are invited to respond but in their 

mother tongue. 

19509 (Leong & Gauthier) 1123 

The new element here was the active participation demanded of the 
pupils, being called on to react forcing them to make an effort to 


understand what was going on. 


Such hit-and-miss methods of conditioning were called into 
question by Peter Guberina, professor of phonetics at Zagreb and 
Paris. Like Bell before him, his work with language pupils grew out 
of his main purpose, teaching the deaf. He assimilated that many 
deaf-mutes are sensitive only to a limited range of sound frequencies. 
For him the process of conditioning fell into two parts; the pupils 
were to be trained to hear and then to interpret. Though he was by 
no means the discoverer of the phonological uses of rhythm, at the 
time he put it forward, his idea of teaching speech in rhythmic wits 
seemed new and revolutionary. As he worked in the CREDIF team, his 
idea was almost their trademark. No sound was every presented or 
drilled outside a phonological or grammatical structure, and, if 
possible, it was taught in a context involving some emotional or 
physical reaction. For instance, in Voix et Images de France, the 
phoneme /o/ was associated with the exhaustion of a man who has just 


climbed up four flights of stairs: '"Quatriéme étaget CYest haut? 


One of Guberinats techniques of conditioning that was not utilised 
by CREDIF was rhythmic conditioning without the use of phonemes as 


suche By the use of a machine called *Souvag lingua', he had the 
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pupils listen to typical rhythms of the second language ; 
low frequencies; these he regarded as being more stimulating, because 
they were in tune with the basic frequencies to which the body as a 
resonator would react. He followed this by lessons in which he used 


the technique described above. For him every sound had a.definite 


emotional colour or typical context in which it was best taught. 


A different and more specific type of conditioning was evolved by 
the psychologists who worked on programmed learning. They observed 
that the saturation type of conditioning was not entirely successful 
in the language laboratory because the pupil did not discriminate 
between features of foreign sounds in the same way that native speakers 
did. This was one eventuality that the planners of laboratory courses 


had made no allowance for, 1226 


273 1m an attempt to fill this gap, 
experimenters tested the effect of teaching discrimination between 
sibilants, and between voiced and wvoiced plosives. By a device 
known as tpattern playbackt, spectrograms of speech were converted 
into sound and played to the pupil for identification. When the pupil 
signalled the correct identification to the machine, it went on to the 
next stimulus. Phonemes were presented in all their possible realisa- 
tions and positions within the word. The eee of the experiment 
showed tsignificant improvement’ in both discrimination and production 


1326 3273-6 


of the sounds in question. 


The same group of experimenters also noticed that attempts at 
vocalising the sounds in question facilitated recognition. But their 
experimental results did not allow them to draw any firm 


1326 :276 


conclusions. 
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3.1.2 Mimicry 

The goal of all phonetic conditioning is mimicry or imitation which, 
especially in teaching children, was considered an essential part of all 
modern language methods. For example, in the preface to the teacher's 
books belonging to the Parlons francais course, Mrs. Slack points out 
that *close imitation of the films is all-important, and you will 
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encourage the children if you participate yourself... 
the attention drawn to it by the teachers of the twentieth century, 
mimicry is the oldest and simplest tool for teaching pronunciation. 
But its very simplicity prevented any sure treatment of it until the 
Renaissance: 

All languages, both learned and mother tongues, be 

gotten, and gotten only, by imitation. For as ye 

use to hear, so ye learne to speake3; if ye hear not 

other, ye speak not yourself; and whom ye only heare, 

of them ye only learne. 

1570 (Ascham) 5253133 

This quotation is also notable for its implication that receptive and 
productive skills are separate. Some exceptional schools of the 
eighteenth century, like the Philanthropinum and those of Pestalozzi, 
relied on imitation rather than rules; but this practice was not basic 


to any techniques of teaching until the Natural Methodists tried to 


restore inductive methodology in language-teaching. 


Various ways of guiding imitation were developed early. Those 
that did not introduce the pupils to scientific analyses of speech 
rested on some sort of 'tgymnasticst or utilisation of sounds that were 
not strictly speech sounds. In the famous dictionary of Randle 
Cotgrave, we find the following directions for learning the French /y/: 


*U is sounded as if you would whistle it out, as in the word 


a 


a fiper ree th 


During the next two centuries, when teaching was 
oriented towards the written language, very little attention was paid 


to learning pronunciation, by imitation or by any other means. 


The school of phoneticians which rose at the end of the nineteenth 
century boasted that its most important improvement on the Natural 
Method was basing the teaching of pronunciation on sound phonetic 
knowledge: according to Breul, ta teacher should possess a correct 
pronunciation and a sufficient knowledge of the auxiliary science of 
phonetics, to be able to teach the conscious imitation of foreign 
sounds. 004277 This did not necessarily mean that phonetics itself 
was taught in the classroom. Indeed, on this precise point there was 
much discussion among the Direct Methodists. Practices like the 
following which avoided the technicalities of phonetics while applying 
its principles, were common: t/i!/ having no equivalent in the English 
language must be heard from the master. The easiest way to get serene 


D7 sh, 


sound is to pronounce the ee in been with rounded lips.? 


Techniques of teaching by using existing phonetic habits in new 
directions was one practical outcome of nineteenth-century phonetics. 
For instance, Henry Sweet suggested teaching the Welsh sound /\/ as 
in Llanfair by alternately pronouncing /vvffvvffvvff/ until the 
mechanics of voicing and unvoicing were quite clear to the pupil. 

Then, by using the same muscular movements as far as possible, a similar 


93687 Another 


sequence /tII ill HT / could be pronounced fairly easily. 
(e) 

method developed by an anonymous researcher of the time was that of 

repeating two extreme sounds quickly, harnessing human laziness to 


produce the intermediate sound. Thus, in teaching the English [2 to 


Mee 


a Frenchman one has the pupil repeat /€-a/ until the two sounds come 
together as varieties of /2/. All of these methods are inductive, the 
pupil having to find out unconsciously how to produce the new 


sounds 2010267 


The main preoccupation of the Direct Methodists was individual 
sounds rather than systems, of which they had only a dim consciousness. 
But it was realised that pupils would learn much from observation of 
foreign accents in their own language: 

The teacher practices an English sentence pronounced 

as a Frenchman would pronounce it with French vowels, 

accent, etc. He may refer to this sentence now and 

again in speaking of the single sounds, and it will 

serve to warn the students against the kind of mistakes 

that they themselves are to avoid. 

190, (Jespersen) 9753154 
By this means, as well as the textbook pronunciation of individual 
sounds, rhythm and free variation were taken care of. This technique 
had been used, it seems, by the poet, Verlaine, during the eighteen- 
eighties. It remained a commonplace of the Direct Method, being 
mentioned by Kappert as one means of forming the psychological set 
LOLO?6 | 

required to speak the foreign language well. oe Twenty-five years 
later the idea was still current, being found in the writings of 
Bloomfield: tIf by way of jest, you have learned to speak English with 
a German accent, remember to speak German with this same accent. 


13324 


People who are good mimics need do no more than this.'* 


Other methods of teaching pronunciation rest on distorting the 
sounds to be taught in order to minimise interference from native 
phonemes and phonological customs. The most widespread form of dis- 


tortion has always been slowing the rate of delivery. It is impossible 


7 


to trace this back in time, for it is an almost inescapable didactic 
tendency. With the advent of the language laboratory, some doubt was 
cast on the utility of slowing. It was pointed out that the natural 
rhythm of the language can be badly upset by this means, and that, in 
any case, it is often difficult to accustom the pupils to a normal rate 
of delivery afterwards. For these reasons, many teachers refused to 


speak slowly, even for beginners, preferring to repeat. 


One of the most original ways of distorting language to forestall 
interference was devised by an American teacher faced with the problem 
of teaching English juncture to Spanish speakers: tLet us say that we 
had to teach a set of sentences such as the followings "It's a pencils 
itts a table; it's an apple.'* The trick consists of distorting the 
data to the point where the difficult cluster /ts/ was practically 
eliminated. Here is what we taught: "It--sa pencil; it--sa table; 
it-~san applets Ga With increasing speed the pupil found he could 
remake the clusters without inserting the usual Spanish supporting 
vowel. Other phonological distortions consisted of exaggerating the 
melodic rise and fall of the sentence to make students conscious that 


the foreign language could not be spoken according to their own 


language customs. 


3.2 Analytical Procedures 

Many teachers have tried to give their pupils an understanding of 
the science of phonetics in order to guide them towards the correct 
way of forming the foreign sounds. But, until the twentieth century, 
the phonetic and phonological analyses current in Europe were far 


from complete and hardly rigorous enough to give more than a rough 


= BF. 


guide. The two periods in which analytical procedures were most impor-~ 
tant in teaching pronunciation, considering the state of knowledge at 
the time, were the sixteenth century and the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries: they could be directed by the teacher either 


towards teaching discrimination or towards guiding imitation. 


32.1 Teaching Discrimination 

In teaching discrimination between the various phonological wits 
of foreign languages, linguists have alternated between two approaches: 
the synchronic, which analyses the language as it is at the time, and 
the diachronic, which is concerned with the development of the language, 
Both types of approach rest on some sort of differential analysis. 
The synchronic approach goes back to the Renaissance, being used almost 
exclusively in modern languages. Diachronic analysis has a longer 
history in teaching pronunciation, found as early as Roman times, and 


losing its importance only at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


3.2.1.1 Differential Analysis 
Analysis of differences is a temptation few teachers or pupils 
can resist. Apart from giving free rein to intellectual curiosity, 


it is one approach to the unlmown through the known. 


Before the Renaissance very few authorities speak about this, 
but the amount of writing in tfigured pronunciation' that was done 
shows that such analyses were known. Disputes over the relationship 
between spelling and pronunciation flourished with considerable verve 
during the early Empire, suggesting that, for classical grammarians, 
it was a definite problem. But there was little appreciation of its 


ramifications before the Renaissance. Several scholars of the time 


tO 


began to realise that the phonetic habits of different linguist groups 


were limited: Etienneremarked the difficulties Germans had with /d/: 
498323 


'D is pronounced thus by the Germans: Tonum tei for Donum dei. 


638/615 


Some grammars, like those of César Oudin used a thematic 


approach to the problem. Oudints Italian grammar disposes quite 

quickly of sounds similar to French ones: 
eeeit is certain that their a and i are no different 
from ours. As for the u, it is pronounced like our 
OQUseeee Now for e there are two quite different sounds 
in Italian, one closed which resembles rather closely 
our é which is used in accented positions and to denote 
the masculine. The sound is the same as in the words 


bonté, vérité.... The sound of e est rather open, as 
in our language before r and s as in these words, 


perle, perte, beste.ece. 
1670 (Oudin) 6453308 


Other grammars dealt with the tletters! in alphabetical order. Most 
often they were content to give the positive side of the Bueetient 

ta/a is pronounced as in French, whether it is single or double: der 
hot /Pene abbots derearry tie monkey; das’ Paar/ the pair. ;cereo7* 

Other authorities gave a negative side as well, warning pupils what 

to tropes TA is to be sounded fully, as in ‘this English word all; not 
as we sound it in stale, alert This sort of prescriptive approach 
lasted throughout the nineteenth century, alphabetical phonetic guides 
being annexed to all grammars, Not unexpectedly, the most notable 
exceptions to this were books published by the followers of the Natural 


Method who regarded it as unnecessary. 


Combinations and juncture were first treated by the phoneticians 
of the late nineteenth century: tThus even initial [ts/ may be 


difficult to English speakers, as well as such combinations as Cft{7 


—o) 


in Russian because although [ts is a familiar combination, it is 
36 

unfamiliar when nei a But, judging from the absence of the 
idea from the professional literature after his time, it did not have 
much effect on the individual teacher, in spite of the spread of phonetic 
techniques among teachers. Indeed this spread even had the blessing 
of certain educational administrators: 

It is therefore very much to be desired that teachers 

of German in the secondary schools be qualified to 

deal scientifically with the subject of pronunciation. 

For this purpose it is not all necessary that they 

should be accomplished phoneticians. <A very rudimentary 

knowledge of general phonetics will suffice. Of greater 

importance is it to have at hand and to have carefully 

studied a good treatment of the special problems of 

German-English phonetics. 


1901 (Committee of Twelve) 9573250 


By an examination of the psychological processes of both teaching 
and language use, the psychologists of the early twentieth century 
arrived at a concept of phonetic teaching that implies the theory of 
the phoneme, as later developed by the Prague school in the nineteen- 
thirties. The formation of new sounds was regarded, not as a purely 
instrumental process, but as a psychological conforming to the "genius? 
of the foreign language: "But it is necessary--and, psychologically, 
this is a very important moment--that one depart from the observed 


eo 
differences’ ee? ‘i 


his 'culturalt orientation of phonetic teaching 
fitted in with the importance given to cultural formation in other 


departments of language-teaching. 


During the nineteen-thirties the findings of experimental 
phoneticians began to find their way into the classrooms 'The jaws, 


lips and other parts of the language-producing mechanism are in 


oe 


constant and vigorous motion in all Roman languages. The three vowels, 
(a,€, i,| can not be satisfactorily produced with the lips as inactive 
as they normally are in English. t 20872393 The pendulum began to swing 
from the casual assumption that there were some sounds that were fairly 
close to those in other languages to the idea that no two sounds could 
ever be completely identified across language boundaries, 018512 
During the nineteen-forties, owing to the development of phonology, 
language teachers began to rethink the business of differential 
phonetics in the classroom: 
The determining of the distinctive sounds that differ 
is only the first step in the scientific comparison 
of the language to be learned with that of the learner. 
Bach language has not only its own set of distinctive 
sound features; it has also a limited number of 
consonants and vowels which make up the structural 
pattern of the syllables and words. 
1945 (Fries) 1153316 
In practical terms this highlighted the problem of sensitisation, 
which, for Guberina had been the first step. He had been anticipated, 
however, on the other side of the Atlantic: 
~eethe student can be told that the sound of lof att 
Spanish paz corresponds phonemically to the first 
consonant of English pass, but not phonetically, for 
English /p/ is aspirated, whereas the Spanish is not. 
The English non-initial variant of /p/ in space, 
however, is also non-aspirated and similar to the 
Spanish initial consonant. 
1953 (Weinstein) in 1209b:135 
Linguists changed the emphasis of the early phoneticians: sound was 
not seen to clash with sound, but system with system. This led toa 


very important distinction between the two sciences of phonetics and 


phonology: 


2 - 


eeeboth phonemics and phonetics play an important 

part in the teaching of pronunciation: phonetics 

in the realm of simplification, systematisation and 

guidance; and in the preparation of the groundwork 

for the interlinguistic comparison. But the 

comparison itself, the actual description of the 

Speech sounds, and the articulatory exercises remain 

primarily in phonetics. 

1954 (Politzer) 1027327 
One of the difficulties brought to light by the phonological 

research of the nineteen-forties was the fact that sounds which are 
merely allophones in one language can be phonemes in another: his 
occasioned special difficulties: 

eeeif the allophonic variation in the target language 

is phonemic in the studentts native tongue, these new 

allophones should be taught with care; the student 

must be taught not to carry over contrasts from his 

mother tongue which do not exist in the new languaze. 

1954, (Weinstein) in 1209330 

For this reason it was commonly required that the teachers should 
know the language spoken by their pupils, in order to be able to 
understand almost intuitively why attempts to produce foreign sounds 
cause predictable types of phonetic deafness and interference. The 
only important dissenting voice was that of Guberinas: tIt is not 
necessary to Imow the point de départ,. i.e. phonological system of 
the pupil's language, but point dtarrivée, i.e. system of mistakes, 


1322218 
must be known.! 3 


Phonological approaches were implicit in the work of the 
International Phonetic Association, which, without adverting to au, 
used phonological criteria in analysing the sounds of the languages 
it dealt with. This is especially noticeable in the work of Paul Passy 


; : 1032 cess 
in conirastive phonetics. e Daniel Jones, therefore, had no difficulty 


263 < 


in incorporating this approach in his own writings, welcoming the 
concept of the phoneme as a logical extension of his own work and of 


that of the Association, 702 #171-174 


3.2.1.2 Philological Considerations 

Though the practical teaching of pronunciation would seem to have 
‘little to do with the history of language, philology has played a most 
important part in teaching pronunciation, especially in the classical 


languages. 


Traditions of local pronunciations for classical languages go 
back for over a thousand years, attempts to revive or reconstruct the 
classical pronunciation being far ieomainconmens Most pundits concen- 
trated on the intonation, as a correct idea of rhythm and intonation 
was essential to writing good verse. There was also some concern 
about sounds which were represented in spelling, but absent in 
pronunciation. It seems that from the eighth century liquid consonants 
whose phonetic existence was threatened were strengthened by being sung 
separately from the vowel in the syllable. It was assumed, of course, 
that spelling showed Roman pronunciation exactly, but what was arrived 
at was too pedantic to be ecaatah ae Scholars of the Carolingian 
Renaissance often looked to the derivation of words they used to settle 
details of pronunciation: tLatin neutres in -el, e-g.e mel, fel, have a 
short e. Names borrowed from foreign languages, e.g. Daniel, Michael, 


3593635D 


Gabriel have a long e.'* This was, of course, one of the 


preoccupations of the Orthographiae. 


As part of the Renaissance return to classical standards, attempts 


were made to reject the local pronunciations of Latin and Greek in 


oh = 


favour of phonetic schemes based on philological reconstruction. But 
despite the efforts of men like Caius, Scaliger and Erasmus, local 
pronunciations were not replaced by those pronunciations derived from 
research results. The influence of native Greek scholars kept the 
modern pronunciation of Greek alive, while in Latin there were attempts 
to impose the contemporary Italian pronunciation: 

First they should begin with the necessary and chief 

rules of grammar...and while this is doing, their 

speech is to be fashioned to a clear and distinct 

pronunciation, as near as may be to Italian, 

especially in the vowels. 

1644 (Milton) 6032633 

It was not until the end of the nineteenth century that a pronunciation 
based on philological research was accepted. It was a joint production 
by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and was intended to obviate 


pal es 


some of the inelegance of the pronunciations in use at the time. 
least in the English-speaking world it became universal and has 
continued spreading into the school systems of other countries. Little 
of this approach was felt in modern languages. Oudin (1670) did 
anticipate the Neo-grammarians of the nineteenth century with some of 


his remarks on Italian: tAlmost every Italian e which is derived from 


Latin i, is pronounced closed, as in the following words: cenere, from 


cinis, ashes;... 17 #909 Several twentieth-century teachers reported 
good results in using a similar approach, based on romance philology, 

in their classes: 'For instance, many students in my classes have told 

me it was a real help to them when I explained some of the irregularities 
of the French verb by the fact that words diphthongised in the accented 
syllable, but not in the unaccented. 11185 :317 This was in relation to 


apophonies like dois/devons, assieds/asseyons. Yet those who used this 


= 85) = 


approach saw pronunciation as only one of its goals, spelling and 


certainty of accidence holding equal importance. 


3.2.2 Reproduction 

Attempts to teach pronunciation by making the pupils conscious of 
analytical facts are easier to document. The oldest of all means of 
indicating the correct pronunciation is spelling. As spelling became 
uncertain, owing to linguistic change and the vagaries of printers, 
phonetic transcriptions were evolved. These date back to the Renais- 
sance. Attempts at teaching by phonetic analysis can be inferred from 
the lists of phonetic directions given in the grammars of the classical 
period and the Middle Ages, but the periods where it was used most as 


a teaching technique were the Renaissance and the twentieth century. 


B3i2ecel "Spelling 

In all periods of teaching teachers have tried to use written 
supports for teaching pronunciation, usually linking sound with the 
spelling. There are, of course, sufficient rigid conventions for 


this to be a fairly workable procedure. 


The importance accorded to spelling as a guide to pronunciation 
has not been constant. In Roman times it was considered that spelling 
should conform to pronunciation: *I consider that, unless there is 
an established custom to the contrary, we should write as we 


ae te Vose laa myielatiitudedastedamtil the Carolingian 


speak.? 
Renaissance, and then it was assumed that in any conflict between 


spelling and pronunciation the most constant member, spelling, was right. 


ee 


For Latin the attitude was defensible, and under the orders of 
Charlemagne the extant Latin texts were restored to their classical 


spelling, and the pronunciation altered to suit.00%352 


However the results of the Carolingian Renaissance were not longe 
lived and the local pronunciations of Latin that rose throughout Europe 
were essentially spelling pronunciations using the phonology of the 


mother tongue. 


In modern languages one of the earliest guides to pronunciation 
was by a French student who is known only by the initials TH. 
According to Mildred Pope, it was written some time in the early twelfth 
century. It establishes a procedure with which all language teachers 
are familiar: that of inferring pronunciation from collocations of 
letters within the word: tAnd you must know that A must sometimes be 
pronounced like E, e.g.: Savez vous faire un chauncoun. Savez vous 


traire del ark. Savez vous raire la barbe etc, tto2189 This carries 


on some of the tendencies of the orthographiae. 


Some teachers tried to find constants in the spelling customs of 
the language they were teaching. One such was Noel Barlement who wrote 
several polyglot dictionaries and grammars at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. A feature of his Colloquia was the comparative 
table of spellings for the same sound in various languages: 


C has various sounds, as noted below: 


cha xa scia sha charbonnier 
che xe sce she if chevanter 
chi weal sci shy as in chiche 

cho xo scio sho chomeur 

chu era) sciu shu chucas 


French Spanish Italian English 


1616 (Barlement) 556:8205b 


svi 


Similar reliance on certain features of spelling was among the possi- 
bilities invoked by Cotgrave, who noted the phenomenon of diaeresis in 
words like queud and boué, which in his time were pronounced in two 


syllables.?’? 


This sort of approach continued during the eighteenth century, 
producing some rulings that have a modern ring: Peyton's English 
grammar remarks: tA is long, when it is followed by a consonant and 
final e. Then it must be pronounced like the (French) diphthong ai, 
as in place, table, plague, lame. Pronounce plaice, taible, plaigue, 
69432 


laime.? 


The human liking for paradox has often turned the apparent lunacies 
of spelling to good account. For example, one eighteenth-century puide 
to French pronunciation makes great play with the silence of 1 in the 
third person pronouns--a characteristic which has disappeared from 
cultivated French but remains in the popular languages 

The iquid 1 is cut off in the pronoun before Verbs, 

if the Verb following begins with either a Consonant 

or a Liquid. Example, il pleut, it rains, Read 

i pleut.... But when the following Verb begins with 

a Vowel the Liquid 1 is pronounced. Example, ila, 

he hath. The Liquid 1 when joyntd with s in pronouns 

is lost, if the following Verbe begins with a Vowel 

and the s is pronounced. Example, ils ont, they have. 

Read is one 

1720 (Blair) 677:2 

The seventeenth century saw an immense number of guides to pronunciation 
of various Buropean languages, all based on spelling. The nineteenth 
century carried the idea on, without, however, accompanying it with the 


safeguards common during the Renaissance. During the twentieth 


century, spelling was largely replaced by some sort of phonetic script. 


aoe — 


However faulty spelling may be as an exact guide to pronunciation, 
it was the traditional resource of classical teachers to indicate the 
place of the word accent. In Latin and Greek accent depends on syllabic 
length, which can easily be determined by the number of consonants after 
the syllable concerned: long syllables are followed by two consonants, 
Short by one or none. There are other rules based on flexion, but the 


importance of this relates to verse composition and reading. 


3262.2 Phonetic Transcription 

The purpose of a phonetic transcription is to represent in the 
least ambiguous way the pronunciation of a word. If alphabets were 
what most people believe them to be, phonetic transcriptions would not 
be needed. But most cultivated languages have alphabets and spelling 
systems in which the ancient pronunciations have become fossilised, 
and whose spelling is often some hundreds of years behind the times. 
The problem is compounded for the foreign learner by the clash between 
his own spelling system and that of the language he is learning. Two 
ways of dealing with the situation have been evolved. The first, 
which, though still in use in the twentieth century, is almost as 
ancient as alphabets themselves, is distorting the native alphabet 
and spelling to approximate to the pronunciation of the new language. 
The other, no older than the Renaissance, demands the invention of an 


entirely new sound representation systen. 


Distortion of spelling, or ‘figured pronunciation! was a common 
procedure in Rome. Though Greek itself was written in the Greek 


alphabet, words borrowed into Latin were transliterated, The decline 


! 
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Page from De Sainliens, C. 


The Frenche Wittel forte eit 


The author has marked silent letters 
with a cross and used occasional phonetic 
spellings in the text. Orthographic spellings 


are printed in the margin in italics. 


4 ce i eg reg 
14 TU FRENCHE- LIS TELTON. 8g 


though 1 frould seach lin for a groate a encar’ke jc fenfepnatfc pour vn gros be 
msanecl ie would be soe deare for yom and bia, }  mois,ce [croit crop chcs pous vous ¢€ 
Call me thas boye which is there asshecerner: — Appeleg mod cegarconhieftli aucotee — quay 


Gabriel, lane you bene lone here t Gabricl,avez vous cficlonj,cansicy) going 
how long hawe you bene here? combicn avez vous icy eft 2 "pongo 
Abort halfe ayeare Sin: amongh:? Environ demy an Monficut : va mois 
a fortnight ¢ a feucnnigis: ayeares kinze jours : huigg jours: vn an. guagy 
Frenchet Frangote) 
! Latine? } Latin? 
Can you peaks Englitht »Sgavezvoug parler | Anglois? 
healian @ Itahen ? 
Do you fpeake good | Spsnifhet gPasler vous bon = | E{pagnol? 
hoghe Duchel Aleman ? 
Scosifet Efcoffois ? 
Yea Siv sa bitte Sine. Ouy Monficur : vn peu Monficurs 
fo. for nos verie goed yet, tcllemeng kellcmce:nd pas encor for bow. 
WV at booke veades) your maificr vmte yon t Kellivec vous lic voftce maiftre ? Ques 
Ashis ficolars ave fu fore Conmme fe's cfcholiers fone capabless 
unto fome he readesh Yerence, Virgil, aux vas illic Terence, Virgile, 
. Hovace, Tullies offices : vnte oshere, Horace, jes offices de Ciecro: aum sutcee 
Cato, Preriles, their Accidences, Cato, Pueriles, leurs Accidens, 
sheiv Grauxsar : according tosheir capacisie: |) leur Grammaire : {clon leur capacieé: 
as forme, I learne onely French, kant d mod, j'apprens feulemés er bay eoap 
sovead and write : and fowesine to cifer, a lire c¢ efesire: et aucunctois 4 chiftses. 
Maificr Holyband, ‘Menfieur de Sginlien:, 
bvoke fomechas narowly 60 my fonnes | segardezvn peu de pre's J mon Glas 


Gries : | defprit, 
he isfimmbas bard of 2 uudirfiending, | Weft vn pcu dur < dientcndemens, 
memories 7 de memoises 
6 
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of Greek scholarship caused some confusion; in fifth-century Ireland, 
practically the only place in the West in where Greek was studied 

the time, the texts were written in Latin characters. This custom 
continued throughout the medieval period. In the thirteenth century, 
probably owing to greater contacts between the Byzantine world and 
the West there were attempts to re-introduce the Greek alphabet into 
the schoolroom. Thus in Roger Baconts Greek Grammar, passages like 


the following are common: 


Cel icrai a wea. olorgef ey WU 
ae AO Oc Ev Et ov 8g 
duorif y 

ne ue 


1272 (Bacon) 40639 
This developed into a scheme for teaching reading by interlinear 


translation. 


The oral orientation of living languages during the Renaissance 
gave full rein to those who wished to use figured pronunciation. In 
the grammar of John Palsgrave it is used quite extensively: 

Example how prose should be sounded by the beginning 

of the Quadrilogue of Alain Chartier: 

A la tres haulte & excellente majesté des princeSe.e. 

A la tre hauto e euzselldnto majesté de prinsos 

1530 (Palsgrave) 480356 

Figured pronunciation appeared quite early in books of dialogues which 
were the staple of the Renaissance classroom. Usually this key to 
pronunciation was put in a third colum between the native-language 
and: foreign-language versions of the dialogue. This arrangement 


continued at least until the beginning of the eighteenth century and 


has been sporadically revived since. 


Pronunciation Guide from Berger, F. 
Oe s 
Méthode dtanglais°°?3-U4 


Copy from le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


Berger tried to indicate pronunciation without 
changing the spelling of the word. Hence, he 
numbered the possible pronunciations of each 
letter. Even so he attemots to group pronunciations. 


eh aS, 3 


Thus.é & % 


of EI 


and u are | 3s a” and e* are varieties 


Go LA C 
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ow 


eyo 


an naar: 
bua PRONONCIA 


TION, 14 


Consonnes et Dinntongues. 


Anglais. Francais. Anglzis. Frangais. 

§ c =e & ca A chat. 
c= = 1S = rice, riz. 
mCi, sam Lh ra chair, chaise. 
ay sg 2 gdr'fedus,1 pompeux. 
? j Ref = jail, prison. 
et Pee of = boy, garcon. 
Se pay =<" G  phras phrase. 

= 6s = 2 =)  séa’son, Saison. 

a = shoe, soulier. 

s sion = jeune $§  vi'sion, viston. 

= tion = cheune 2 na'tion, nation. 

3 ae) As Ea “a the, 2 le, la, les. 
3 tis ==— 43 = thick 7 pais, 
ad =a or 2 west, euest. 

g ow = aou 5 how, 3 comment. 
=x = ¢ks z excuse, eXCUSE. 

: x = egs eZ éxde 3 exact. 

E Be 5 YES, ous. 

G Yanld= f os ca'sy, facile. 
ey =! ie wa y-4 pourguot. 
4 y — hymz, hymne. 


* Le signe -, sur ou sous une lettre, indique un son doux; le 
signe — indique un son court, bref. — { En pressant un peu la 
langue centre Ics dents. — § En pressant la langue fortement coatre 
Ics dents. —{ Le son Cc y final tient de I's et de V'4 franeais. 
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Angizis. 
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CLE DE LA FRONONCIATIC? 


Angiais. 


foo MF few fow P- 
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Francais. 


=* 


{I 


& 
Loa 
a 
~ 
le méme chiffre 


au 
fi ye 
he 
é oref zg 
Cu 3 
& 
Gi = 
. — 
foref = 
a 
eu 2 
g 
b S 
& 
Obref 
3 
o & 
a 
Czbref 2 
3 
Ol long 9 
Ott brel 5, 
= 
ton 
C22 bref 8 
Ar 
€t& long r 
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OU long 2 
. 8 i-) 
O24 bref. a 
2 
of & 
Vs] 
aou 


fate,f 
fare, 
fat, 
far, 
fall, 
he, 
mét, 
hér, 


nice, 
little, 

3 
girl, 
nd, 

2 
ndét, 
nor, 

4 
none, 
rdon, 
aGok, 
use, 
nuts, 
curd, 
fruit, 
full, 
oil, 


Francais. 
destin, 
prix, mets 
gras. 
losn. 
chute. 
al. 
reucoatra. 


$a. 


gentille, 
petite. 
fille. 


non. 
pes. 
72, 
2utun 
mids, 
CO8s. 
usage. 
NOX. 
E703 lait. 
frutts. 
plein. 
huile. 


pound, /rure. 
* vesigne == signiGe: égale ou se prononce camme,,..en francais. 


Frangais. 


‘Ss. 


° 


Les mots frangais, & droite, contiennent l'équivalent du son du mot-modéle angla 


Ses. 


mere. 
pate. 
pale. 
fpaule, 


ile. 
nettle. 
heure. 
naif. 
liste. 
gucule 


le notre. 
notreé. 
nord. 
neuf, 9. 
voute. 
boxe. 


ploupiou. 
neuf, 9. 
eur. 


gout. 
goutte. 
Ld otse. 


caoutcbouc. 


"et on qui ‘auront 
ela CLE. 


eues oF 


fes off et pound a 


iphton 


pté les d 


numéros ct sc prononceront comme dans les mots-modé 


{ Toute vovelle non numérotée est muette. exce 


pas de 


ae 


Claude de Sainliens went a step further. Taking advantage of the 
unstable state of Renaissance spelling, fé mingled normal spelling 
with figured pronunciation in printing French. Where he altered the 
spelling he printed the accepted version in the outside margin. To 
denote silent consonants he printed a little cross under them, as is 


, , ‘ vee Dinly Sader L 
shown in the illustration on page 89.7"*""* 7 


Though schemes like this are to be found even during the twentieth 
century, some language teachers preferred not to use phonetic script, 
but rejected figured pronunciation as a danger to sound spelling 
habits. An example of this idea was the transcription used by Berger 
in an English grammar published in 1903, 208#13-1A Normal spelling was 
kept, but each letter was numbered according to its possible 


realisations. Michael West hit on the same idea some years later. 


During the Renaissance, the question of developing an unambiguous 
written representation of pronunciation was one of the chief preoccu- 
pations of scholars. It was not primarily thought of as an aid for 
teaching foreign languages, but as one of the aspects of spelling- 
reform. The various ways evolved for dealing with the question are 
treated in Chapter 15; here we are concerned only with the alphabets 


applied to foreign language learning. 


The first person to use an approximation to a phonetic alphabet 


482 His system partially preserved the 


in teaching was Jacques Dubois. 
normal spelling of the time, but he printed superscripts efeheths 
letters to show how they were pronounced. His method can easily be 
seen in the following examples: gambé (jambe); ee (cheval); 
Alencon (Alenéon); darité (charité). The modern French accents are 


the sole remaining trace of his system; but one will notice that & 


now denotes fel, not the e muet. 
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In England also contemporary scholars tried to smooth out the 
intricacies of English spelling for the foreign learner: 
In pronunciation we see that the letters have different 
characteristics according to the people who used them. 
It is evicent even to the least knowledgeable among men 
that the English have difficulty with French words, and 
Frenchmen and Italians have even more with English, 
because they are not used to such sounds being associated 
with the letters. For instance, c&ép, to price; cér 
faces; uhitt, whites; huic, which; mic, much; 6é@f, thief; 
Somb, thumb; uib, with; smy6, smith. These words are 
usually written thus; cheape, chere, white, which, mich, 
thef, thombe, with, smyth. 
1568 (Smith) 52235 
Most of the other alphabets developed at the time had reference to 
only one language, and, as far as language teachers were concerned, 


solved no problem. 


The first truly international alphabet to be used in language- 
teaching was that of the International Phonetic Association, which 
was founded in 1886. The alphabet was used in many ways in the 
classroom. Besides symbolising the sounds to be taught, it was found 
in phonetic readers to avoid contact with spellings which could be 
misleading. Phonetic spelling was never intended to be more than a 
temporary prop: '...ethere is every reason why he should begin with 
the phonetic spelling, which, when it has served its purpose, may be 
set aside entirely,t remarked Sweet in 1896, 730#49 Jespersen used 


9753161 a custom which 


phonetic charts to teach both symbol and sound, 
was widely followed during the early years of twentieth century. 
From the nineteen-thirties on, in an attempt to appear modern, 
textbooks which followed the traditional grammar-translation style 


placed phonetic exercises at the beginning of the first volume. 


Their duty done, they then ignored phonetics completely. Another 


06 < 


practice especially prevalent in the 1950*s was requiring phonetic 
transcription from the pupils, even if their pronunciation was faulty. 


The phonetic alphabet was treated as just another method of spelling. 


Following some psychological research into the problem of visual 
perception of sounds, the phoneticians of the team that were working 
on Parlons weumtee devised a system of vowel symbolisation based 
on colour. The system was as follows: 


1. Primary vowels (those differing by two features; 
iee. front unrounded vs. back rounded) are represented 
by the most intense colors. The Secondary and nasalised 
vowels are pale. 

2. Front vowels are perceived as twarmert than back 
vowels; back vowels are tcoolt in color. Hence the 
front vowels are in the yellow-red dimension, the back 
vowels in the green-purple range. 

3. High vowels are lighter in color than the mid or 
low vowels; low vowels are deeper in color. For the 
front vowels, the extreme points are yellow and red3 
for the back vowels green and purples... 

4« Rounding a front vowel 'flattens't or dulls it. 
Therefore the vowels /y/, /4/ and /oe/ are in the 
yellow-red dimension since they are front vowels. 
However their colors are dull or pasteleece. 

5« Nasalised vowels are perceived as being tmuddiert 
or ‘dirtier' than oral vowels. Therefore they have 
been assigned a color which is the tmuddied' version 
of the closest oral vowel. 


1961 (Schane) in 1285sIIIs104 
Though Rimbaud, the French poet, never entered language-teaching the 
above scheme resemble the scheme laid out in his sonnet written 
on the vowels. In the pupils book of the Parlons francais set, the 
children were encouraged to colour in the vowels which were purposely 


printed in outline letters rather than in black. 


In general, phoneticians were not overly concerned with intonation 
and rhythm. These factors, however, had been one of the first 


preoccupations of the Greeks who taught their language to foreigners, 


=e gare 


For instance, Aristophanes of Byzantiun devised Greek accents during 
the second century B.C. to help foreigners cope with the tone systen 
of classical Greek. Latin grammarians, not understanding their 
purpose, took them as showing where the ictus fell in the word, 
assimilating word accent to tone. This was perpetuated during the 


Middle Ages, finally dying out some time after the Renaissance, 


The matter was taken up again by the early Direct Methodists, 
Jones represented the melody of English as a series of melodic curves 
with accent points on them. His system was first published in 1909. 
But owing to the difficulty of drawing them at speed, his symbols did 
not become popular as either a scientific or a teaching tool. In the 
nineteen-thirties Jeanne Vidon-Varney adapted Fouché's intonation 
curves to teaching the intonation of French. As a necessary preliminary 
she introduced her pupils to the idea of intonation groups, then drew 
the curves on the blackboard to show pitch and intensity relationship 


both within the groups and outside ene ae 


In the nineteen-forties and nineteen-fifties, linguists used more 
diagrammatic means. Pike originated the system, that was taken over 
by American phonologists, of superimposing straight lines to show low, 
high, falling and rising tones. Others, including Jones, experimented 
with musical staves. In an effort to combine scientific accuracy with 
ease and speed in drawing, Roger Kingdon developed a system of accents 


19a 


above and below the line. But, unlike the alphabet of the I.P.A., 


no one of these schemes of transcription achieved miversal acceptance. 


ay eed ed 


i! 
al Din k SOU 
| Jones, $96: 115 (1904) 
Zz 
gece A 
5 adi, Jere ae 
pet 4 % 
Viden- Varney, (094-2513 (1934) 
3 /asked you 70 me. 
hikes system, 
& Be 
oy , i - SE a 


Haven't you rececced ang leffors ? 


g2 | _ 


Havent you recewed ang east 


. -- OW 
Poe pean rececued stay f Coe 
Kragdon, 1£4¢Ia: 33—9 (1758) 


dae 


b ) E nonce ati? 
CGR a SRE ae Se eee Be eee ee 
3 pa eee Pe 
2 aa . Ln 2 
jes 


Léon, 13284: 51 (1964) 
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32.2.3 Phonetic Analysis 
The difference we have noted in the previous chapter between 

inductive and deductive approaches in grammar, had its counterpart in 
the teaching of pronunciation. While some teachers were prepared to 
let the pupil arrive at a correct pronmmciation by imitation and 
indirect use of phonetic analysis, others thought that imparting some 
knowledge of the anatomical processes involved was an easy shortcuts: 

Persons from 18-20 years old ought not to be expected 

to learn foreign sounds by the almost unconscious 

imitation, proper enough in the nursery. Sounds can 

be acquired without knowing the movements of the 

organs of speech...but by scientific instruction we 

can save time, and attain a degree of accuracy 


otherwise never reached by adults. 


1885 (Brandt) 905363 


An approach resembling this idea had been in use among the 
classical grammarians eighteen hundred years before; the most 
important aim seems to have been giving an ordered knowledge of 
phonetics as it was understood at the time: 

Let nobody scorn the elements of grammar as 

unimportant. Granted, it is no great achievement 

to distinguish consonants from vowels and semi- 

vowels. But seeing that the immense subtlety of 

these matters will become obvious to those entering 

into this almost sacred discipline, boys, even with 

their limited capabilities, will be able to sharpen 

their minds and make use of the most esoteric 

disciplines of learning. 

100 A.D. (Quintillian) 31,:I.iv.6 

Throughout the classical and medieval periods phonetic analyses were 
common, but, in the manner of the modern reference grammar, they were 
put at the beginning of the texts. In general, the Renaissance and 


seventeenth-century grammarians followed the same arrangement, but, 


as we have seen, they tried to reinforce this by other means. As 
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well as directions based on comparison between languages, there were 
analyses of the articulatory movements required. Petrus Ramus, for 
instance, grouped together [a] Hees as front vowels, commenting 
that the mouth was open and the tongue close to the palate. He added 
that the mouth was open wide (magno rictu) for faf, closed a little 
(minora rictu) for fe], and that the smallest opening (minimo rictu) 
ape 9 SEO ou ; : 

produced | if. The grammars of the following century went into 
considerable detail. For instance, Oudin remarks of the bilabial 
tricative [ $/ in Spanish: 

The first is b which is written indifferently for 

the consonant veee. They both have the same 


pronunciation, which is, however, unlike the French 
b or v which are noticeably. different. But it 
resembles the German wor the Gascon be. To pronounce 
them properly, one must be careful not to allow the 
lips to close, but to leave a breathing space between 
theme 


1660 (Oudin) 63832 
Other grammars, like Cooper's Gramnatica linguae anplicanae,°?” 
provided tables from which the mouth movements eee could be 
worked out. by the pupil. 
The first application of the nineteenth-century science of 
phonetics was that of Trautmann, who used it in teaching French, 


English and German in 188, a move that was welcomed by the Direct 


eae 


> 


iethod movement. In his manifesto of the Direct Metho 18tor 


to 


pointed out the absurdity of taking a word like schwarz and treating 


it as if it had seven sounds instead of the five it really has, just 


Gilt 


9 , ae t 
because there are seven letters.’ The attitude of the movement 


is best summed up in the words of Rambeau: 


ew 


The instructor of French at school or college can 
not do without phonetics, if he really intends to 
teach modern French, and this he is generally 
expected to do, as far as I know, ieee. not alone 
to teach something or much about modern French. 


1893 (Rambeau) 9242321 

Practice in the early twentieth century remained indefinite. 
But among those teachers who resorted to phonetics to teach 
pronunciation considerable emphasis was laid on visual demonstration. 
Jespersen, for example, used charts which depicted the way in which 
the speech organs worked, and the vowel trapezium of Daniel Jones 
became a familiar tool in many classrooms. By the late nineteen- 
thirties, procedures like the following were not unusuals 


1° Laws of speech are learned from the beginning, 
with special emphasis on pitch and intonation. 

2° Letters are shown on the blackboard and the 
children are taught pronunciation by watching the 
teachers see 

3° They are taught breathing exercises and tongue 
gymnastics. 

4° ...The correct position of the tongue is shown 
for each letter of the alphabet.... Drawings are 
shown on the board illustrating the tongue, teeth, 
hard and soft palates and the part each plays in 
forming the sounds. 


1937 (Powers & Hetzler) 1109:3 
Lege s ot 


This had already been. endorsed by Palmer and had been recommended 


by the International Phonetic Association. 


Matters remained thus until after the Second World War when 
phonology began to play its part in the classroom. A similar division 
of opinion to that of fifty years before developed over the merits of 


y 
Ye 


introducing the formal jargon of phonology into the classroom. The 


idea of system became important, displacing the previous techniques 


of dealing with sounds in isolation: 
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Comparisons of phonemic structures, unless supplemented 


by complete and accurate allophonic and phonetic 
characterisation, will tend to blur precisely those 
differences between phonemes of different systems. If 
this is allowed to happen, then phonemics will influence 
the teaching of pronimciation in the sense that one 
settles for a practical level of comprehension without 
ever attaining the pronunciation of a native speaker. 
1954 (Politzer) 1209a:27 
It is noticeable that though phonetic analysis lost pride of place, 
it was still regarded as an essential tool in learning the sounds 
themselves. In practice phonemes and their chief allophones were 
grouped to facilitate their recognition as separate entities and, in 


courses that took in the written language, they were connected with 


their written representation. 


The phonologists also drew attention to the matter of juncture, 
i.e. the clusters of sounds that are accepted in the various languages. 
While some teachers tried to trick pupils into pronouncing these 
groups correctly (vide 33.1.2), others preferred to discuss such 
problems with their pupils. This became especially important in 
teaching English, a language rich in consonant clusters to Spanish 
speakers, for instances? Pare Of this problen concerned 
distribution of sounds. It was found that sounds which are quite 
possible for some speakers at certain positions in the word were 
impossible in others, e.g. the sound ["7/ is never initial in English, 


but quite common in this position in Maori. 


In dealing with the above difficulties, it was found that an 
explanation of general articulation habits, on which these phenomena 
rested, was useful. Léon, for instance, spends much time contrasting 


the methods of attack usual in French with those in English and 


1326a : : ‘ 
German. eee In doing this he pays equal attention to both the 


receptive and productive aspects of the sounds. His aim is to teach 
a few simple rules or customs so that the whole system of pronunciation 


will become clear to the pupil. 


Despite the importance of phonology during the nineteen-fifties 
and sixties, it is clear that phonetics was not abandoned, but its 


utility was redefined in the light of the principles of phonology. 


It will be obvious that pronunciation has been the Cinderella of 
language-teaching, largely because the linguistic sciences on which 
its teaching rests did not achieve the sophistication of semantics, 


lexicology and grammar until the nineteenth century. 


Now we shall see how the knowledge of words, grammar and sounds 


have been transmuted into speech skills. 


PART IT 


MAKING THE LANGUAGE A HABIT 


Introduction 


= te = 


The process of presentation is concerned with introducing the 
systems of the language, not with refining the skills of utilising 
them. On the other hand, by repetition one builds on the knowledge 
imparted, trying to establish the four skills of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing. It has been usual for teachers to group the 
first two together, under the heading of speech, and treat reading 


and writing separately. 


Technigues of repetition, like those of presentation, are chosen 
in accordance with the eat aims of the period. Thus, in 
periods when instinctive language behaviour was the aim of teaching, 
inductive methods were used. But when language was treated as a sum 
of loeical principles, it was taught and drilled through grammatical 
analyses. Thus, during the classical period, Renaissance and modern 
period, languages were usually drilled so that, even if one could not 
repeat a grammar rule, one could use the language; and during the 
other periods, a learner could regurgitate grammar, in spite of his 


oe 


inability to use the language as a means of communication. 


It is not, however, true to say that one approach excluded the 
3 3 i 

other. Thus, during the Middle Ages, the conditions of life in the 

monasteries demanded the inculcation of speaking skills. During the 


a or 
{ 


Renaissance, deductive approaches persisted for two reasons. The 


first was a determined effort to stamp out medieval Latin and return 
to the stylistic conventions of the classics. The second was the 
increased importance of the vernaculars. They were coming of age, 


and, by absorbing much of the point and exactness of the classical 


languages, were being made into instruments subtle enough to displace 
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Latin from scholarly literature. During the twentieth century, 
deductive approaches persisted even into the nineteen-sixties as a 
result of the ubiquitous book and the sudden pressure on the world'!s 
educational systems as the number of skilled teachers failed to keep 
pace with the expanding school population. In an effort to conceal 
their deficiencies, the teachers were forced to rely on the book and 


aim at a written command, which demanded less of them. 


hel 


bee 


43 


Speech 


Pronunciation and Interpretation 


L PDi.CLaAtLon 

helae Manimad Pair Driies 
3 Oral Reading 

hols Poetry and Music 


1 Dialogues or Colloguia 
e2 Drama 
3 Free Conversation and Comédie spontanée 


= 


e+ Games and Projects 
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Never be afraid to speak because you fear to express 
your ideas rather awkwardly. Every time you give 
utterance to strange sounds adds to your knowledge 
of pronunciation, and lessens your bashfulness, by 
giving you increased confidence in yourself. 


1845 (Butler) $10:7 


The primeval form of language is speech, a fact taken as first 
principle by the Natural Methodists and by those who directed language- 
teaching research in the first half of the twentieth century. Though 
not enunciated as such, this same attitude guided modern language- 
teaching during the Renaissance and Greek teaching during the classical 
period. But the literary preoccupations of the other periods caused 


teachers to relegate speech to second place. 


Teaching of speech falls into three broad divisions: teaching the 
sounds peculiar to a language; teaching the grammatical and phonological 


structure; and conditioning the pupil to use his skills with ease. 


4.1 Pronunciation and Interpretation 

Although there is an important difference between the productive 
skills and receptive skills of pronunciation, in practice it has been 
unusual to recognise that they can be separated. Though the teaching 
of interpretation of speech has never been regarded as a unitary 
process, yet it was left to modern phoneticians to divide the act of 
comprehension into discrimination of sounds, recognition and under- 


standing of the whole. 


It is therefore not surprising that the traditional techniques 
used by teachers in drilling phonetic skills, are directed at both 


perception and pronunciation. The exercises in question can be 
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grouped under four heads: dictation, minimal pair drills, oral reading 


and songs. 


helel Dictation 

Dictation is one of the few xercises consistently employed in 
language-teachinge Until the end of the Middle Ages, it was the teacher's 
only recourse to ensure retention, there being few textbooks from which 
the: pupals (could. mework theinsiessons. finiiactwionevof (the-ains of 
dictation was the ae reproduction of the original text with the 
teacher's commentary. Since the Middle Ages, however, it has merely 
aimed at teaching the abilities of interpreting the foreign language 


LOLOC7S 


and of writing it. Ability to speak the language, even haltingly, 


was taken as a natural prerequisite. 


The Direct Method added a refinement to the technique: *Phonetic 
dictation is very stimulating to the pupils and serves as a useful test 


of their acoustic powers...,' wrote Sweet in 1898. 226246 Passy reported 


| , : Ri ie eck 
good-results wnen he replaced translation by this exercise. 


ater, however, teachers considered that difficulties with the script and 


the stringent discipline it imposed on the normal pupil's ear made the 


1053354, 


exercise, too difficult. For other reasons phonetic dictation was 


never fully accepted by the teaching profession: its aim was thought to 
be too narrow. Spelling was considered a legitimate aim of the dictation 
exercise, and this was the element that phonetic dictation removed: 


Indeed the teacher of English as a foreign language in 
America almost always findsthat many of the errors made 
by students are due to confusion about the orthographic 
system. We suggest that dictation is one very effective 
way of correcting such errors: for the student who has 
learnt the sounds before going on to the writing system, 
it will form a logical first step. 


1961 (Sawyer & Silver) 1290:35 
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The development of Programmed Learning focussed attention on dictation 
as a conditioning process in language-learning. It was used as a 

Bats. Ree bani nStaes ee eot 253 
formal repertoire which conditioned sound discrimination. It 


became essentially a transitional exercise that could lead to ability 


in either writing or listening ability. 


Wotees sininol. Pair Dra bls 
Phonetic pattern drills had a double purpose: they served to 
condition the receptive faculties of the pupil first, and then as 


material for conditioning production of phonemes. 


During the nineteen-fifties and sixties the commonest drill was 
the minimal pair. This consisted of two words that differed in one 
phoneme only: by repeated listenings, the pupil was Henne to 
perceive the differences; then by repetitions supervised by the 
teacher, he practised pronunciation of the sounds. In its simplest 
form, ne arid laconsisted, of juxtaposed seis.of words: for iamstance, 
heat; bit; beat, bit.. But in the advanced forms of the drill, which 
were necessary to ensure that the pupil could up and reproduce the 
contrast in normal speech, the contrasting words were put into 
sentences under different degrees of sentence stress and accent. In 
this way the pupil was accustomed to the various realisations of a 
foreign phoneme. Though made popular by the language laboratory, 
the idea had a precursor in the seventeenth century. In his 
Grammatica lingvae anglicanae (1685), 097 Cooper hit on a technique of 
contrasting sounds by matching: 'So if the short sounds are properly 
matched with the long, there will be no mistake, no difficulty, thus: 


OS (<2 


wan/wasp3; wen/wane; winfwean; ween/wee.' Bub it is clear that 
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Cooper had no inkling of the utility of his idea in constructing drills, 


as he uses it merely for illustration. 


On a much less scientific plane, many modern language teachers 
borrowed tongue-twisters from vernacular children's games. These are 
sentences which are deliberately difficult to pronounce: '*She sells sea 
shells on the sea shore,t for instance. Introduced at a late stage, 
these were intended to ensure that both perception and production were 
well learned. Something of the sort existed during the classical period. 
AS a stage in learning the alphabet, Greek and Roman school-masters 
used to have their pupils repeat strings of nonsense syllables as fast 
as possible in order to limber up their vocal organs. Then the same 


: : : aie 1046 Deals 
thing was done with strings of nonsense words. 


Drills embodying phonological patterns were not found until after 
ae Second World War. While many teachers constructed drills using 


the same intonation pattern throughout, others used a contrastive 


LENCE, ; or use an expansion technique 
by which a simple sentence is lengthened and the intonation of each 
member changes: 


Je ne Ll 

Je ne lis pas® les journaux francais 
ne 
7 


is pasel | 

T < he <f* at co + TAIN Ean (id AD 5 4 ¥ q ad TOT: : p 

Je ne lis pas les journaux francais? quand je voyage. 
. “aN . a . . 

Je ne lis pas! les journaux francgaisf quand je voyage? 

A 1'étranger.} 


1961 (Léon) 132&a:8h 
In languages like English this aspect of phonological drill was 


considered important as contrasting intonations can alter the meaning 
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In some. cases a wrong intonation can make nonsens 
out of a tag question. For instance the two utterances: 
cits astnice Pday topday;\dsntt 247 and 
ii'ssa Ynliceitday' 1o,day; Cienttadth, 
the former could be used only during a trunk telephone 
call in referring to the weather at the other end of 
the line--or in some similar situation; in normal 

P 


conversation, the speaker can see for himself that 
the weather is fine, and must therefore use the 


second intonation. 


4.1.3 Oral Reading 

The ancients were suspicious of any tsilentt use of language, be 
it musing, praying, or even readin 
reading, though necessarily concerned with content, was directed to 
the skills of speech and delivery, as these were an important part 
of the skills of the orator. Punishment held a large place in such 
teaching. Plautus has one of his characters war a pupil: tAnd when 
you read a book, if you-trip over a single syllable, vour hide will 
look as stained as a wet-nurse'’s apron. (Bacchides 133-434) Even 
allowing for the aie writer's exaggeration, oral reading was an 
extremely important facet of literary production, and for poets, the 


first public reading, was equivalent to publication. 


During the Low Latin 
its importance in the classroom. Ausonius warns his nephew that most 
of his literary study would be done orally, even remarking that this 
contributed to understanding. This ae not unnatural, as classical 


poetry was never meant to be read silently: 


sane 


Homer and the celightful b books of Menander will be 
your concern. You will bring life ce are 
verses with your skilled accent, and the flexions of 


your voices Feel the emotion as you read. The shape 
of the sentence will show its meaning and pauses will 


give vigour to limping verses. 
2300 A.D. (Ausonius) 315 (Liber Protrepicus 50) 
uring the Middle Ages it seems that even the Scrip 
¥ 


aes eae aes pee Oe Gece, 3 > 
e that Scripture occuvied both mina and 


o 


out loud, Bede remarkin 


2415859 


TONEUC. 


* Ths A es Aaa + = Se . va ae as 
By this time, the oral tradition of the Classics was long since 


dead and there were endless discussions over the rights and wrongs of 
pronunciation. One bemusec monk 


rulings of Priscian and the reading customs usual at this time, in an 
L Bs) oO 


: 1 
35), 2399 
attempt to tcorrectt the situation.” “"~“* Judging from similar 


complaints during the Renaissance, it seems tha 


medieval scholars did little to stabilise pronvnciation in reading. 


. : ae Se f= Nicene AT ee SA eee, aR ans 
From the Renaissance until the twentieth century, oral reading 


was usually taken as a propaedeutice to memorisation work, an attitude 
which reached its zenith during the eighteenth century, and continued 
during the nineteenth and into the twentieth. Breuvl, like most of 
the early Direct Methodists, conceived reading as a means to teach 


: ‘ 2OOLs 20 : : 
sentence rhythm and intonation. Other pundits were inclined 


to regard it as a test of comprehension. Rouse notes that treading 
itself is generally a sufficient test. Neither Latin nor any other 
language can be properly read aloud, with due emphasis and proper 
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phrasing unless it is understood.' Later experimentation 
tended to confirm this hypothesis. Gurrey added a caution that skill 


in foreign-language reading often depended on first attaining fluency 


e 


) 


es lao ree 


in the mother tongue, the abilities required being of the same order 


4 rel 
in both languages, 17°28: 97 


The only person to challenge the common 
Opinion was West: "Reading aloud tends to establish a direct path 
between the eyes and the voice without disturbing the brain at 

let ee Despite this dampening opinion, the position of oral 


reading was little modified during the mid-twentieth century. 


hele, Poetry and Music 

Learning and reciting passages of poetry and prose and reciving 
them is an almost prehistoric means of introducing pupils to the 
rhythm of their native language, but was applied to western languages 
only when the Romans started learning Greek. The primary purpose of 
learning poetry was to instil a sense of style and rhythm. The place 
of rhetoric in ancient Society demanded that everything learned by 
heart was tested not in writing but aloud. Even more important, prose 
in both classical languages was composed according to metrical criteria, 
certain rhythms being forbidden at the cadence points in the sentence, 
But the most important function of poetry in the classroom was to 
ensure correctness in accentuation patterns. As the rules for 
pronunciation had been deduced on a metrical basis, skill in verse 


recitation assured that he pronounced correctly. 


To a certain extent these ancient aims have not been abandoned : 


Properly used, English verse has two important 
properties for oral training. The first is that 
it normally follows in its rhythms the natural 
ipibections ofsths yoice.... The other ie thatlit 
sticks in the memory, and any piece of correct 
English which remains in the learnerts head is 
surely a valuable acquisition for hin. 


1958 (Cartledge) 1252:67 
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In classical languages the rhetorical motivation for learning poetry 
remained until the late seventeenth century, to return during the 
twentieth century under the stress of attempts to apply the Direct 
Method to classics teaching. In modern languages, considering the 
techniques of composition were different, verse recitations never 


shared the same goals, being restricted solely to cultural aims and 


to tgetting the feel of the language.t 


Music and eee an integral part of language—teaching 
during the Middle Ages. The first introduction of many pupils to 
Latin was given in the tSong Schoolt, or school of liturgical music. 
After the rhythm and flow of the eaters had been drilled by 
plainchant, the pupil began the formal study of Latin. From a rather 


ambiguous reference to nenia in the Fecundia 


Ratis it seems that 
songs were occasionally used in the secular classroom. Certainly the 
5 J Be 


were not unknown during the Renaissance. 


One of the most popular language-teaching son 


g S, it seems, came 
out of Clenardus*s school at Praga. According to his ow account, 
this song, which dealt with greetings, was originally a dialogue that 
had been taught as such in the wane it is not clear when it was 
set to music, or by whom. The most probable explanation of its 
appearance in a musical guise is that it had been learned jin a sing- 


song fashion and the tune had developed of itself. CGlenardus remarks 


with some amusement that even the muleteers of the city sang it and 


that its first words, Heus puer, became a normal form of greeting 


; 512 3305-6 
among all social classes. 


Sela 


Information on other uses of the idea before the twentieth century 
is slim, and the formalistic turn language-teaching took would lead 
one to suspect that such levities as music were not in favoure Owing 


to the cultural content of the twentieth-century modern language 


course, interest in songs revived. Folksongs were especially common 


in the classroom, special arrangements even being made for school 
1285 ; p ae ees 
use. Later improved marketing procedures for records and tapes 


brought the popular song into favour, despite the enmity of musical 
purists. This was important as folksongs often use a slightly archaic 
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form of speech and distort the natural rhythm of language. The 


best popular songs do not, and present a colloguial standard. As with 


7 


poetry, the mnemonic qualities of song, which adds a tune that is more 


easily remembered, were seen to act as a prop for the words. 


lee Grammar Drills 

Grammar drilis fall into three types: pattern practice, which can 
appear either as a list of sentences with identical structure but 
different words, or as the substitution table; the cycle, based on 


iad 


describing a process; and the chria, a group of sentences in which 


YL a 


one manipulates all the possible flexional forms of the paradigm to 


—— 


be practised. All three types can be found in Renaissance textbooks 


and the second two date back to classical times. 


h.2. -Patierm. Practice 


Pattern practice first appeared, not in the late nineteen- 


Lire) 


forties, as was often claimed, but by the early fifteen-hundreds. 


During the first half of the twentieth century it was the development 


le Saves 


the language laboratory that focussed attention on this group of 
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Table of Greetings from Duwes, G. 
lox 


aie . h& 
introductorie for to lerne French 


Copy in the Houghton Library, Harvard 


This table, printed at the beginning of the book, 


et ral greetiz and the proper way of replying 
Sets out normal greetings d the proper way of replyin 


to them. There is a change of speaket at Et. Like the 


majority of Renaissance tables this one is not printed 
in a box, and, because of lack of room on the page, 26 
not spaced in the modern fashion. The interlinear 
translation above the line is a peculiar feature of 
Duwests tables. Notice an error due to layout in this 
table: vo?(vous) is unecessary as the following colum 
gives the full range of possible pronouns. It seens 


from the admissible pronouns that the scope of the table 


took in general wishes for good fortune. 


o 


The facing page is included as it show how inter-— 


linear translation was used in text. 


$$$ 


Gm Salutatpons in (rencbes whiche may be fonened (dso 
staner tbapes jas ibhan pefayein a engielhe Sod gps: 
ou Po GI RU ye/ Sood Mozowe gyue pos 
Od/ 65 pe Halle here folowpnge. CAR CARYAG AY 


: Good mosowe 
Son tour 
Good pere 
Bon an 
000 cucnpng 
oie Bon vetpre 
@ood cupn 
350n fore 
Good upght 
eouncnurt 
Mood inetyng 
Bon ecnceantye 
Boodiope 
25 0N toe 
me Good ipfe and longe pa 4 
rye Bone bicet logue ye 
the 00d fortune tyc 
Boe ’ Bone fortune =e 


Sod eo Spue Goodpsotverpte andtovon bin gyne god. 
Dieu Zup doit Bone plpe rite tava? Lup batt bicite 


bs tocil to profpere " vs 
320US Gicnprolperes KLous 
pou Doon lucks pou 
Glous %Monbheur Cious 
chem Good begynnpng thon 
Meurs Gon cdméecement Meurs 


ood incane 

250% moitn 

@ood cnde/ ¢ well to fpnifhe 

30u fin/ ou bien acheuer 

voclltalpuc/ wellto dpe 

Bien viure/ bien mouriz 
Good eithe 

Bone fante 

Daradple atthe ende 

aradiscula tin 

Rohe hole/ orthe fulfpilpng of pour Befpre 

; Leiter jou lacomplifem metas Sos befizs. 


Godkepe/ godblefley godfauc/ god gpde pou/ 
GO Dieu gare / dicu beute/ dieu laune/ dieu vous cdauze/ 


Wicw 
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god be within/ god be pour helpey god bcwplipnge to 
preu lott ccaus / Ol u bous {oiten arde/dicw bous veulle 
elpe pou/ god Lepe poufrompucll and trouble) 5 bpdde pow 
qibet/ Dicu vous Farbede males oecoimd; ict/ Gdreu bous 
fartwell/ god be with pou/ F take mp lcaucofpou; farrell tyil 
Dis/ adieu foiws/ adleutans abicuy adieu iulques 


rele agapne. 
aurcucoit. SAGARA RKCARVAR CAR CARA 


ca Che Generation of colours’ with 
tic blaton of then. 


Colour is (pglt _ incorporate oo a 
Oulleur ef lumicre tCorpozee cn On 
‘i body oifpble/ pucc cicue. wh cre ben two He 
- “l ctpeper pur et ricet. 413 Cont Deurd 


“Soi terence of plpectpucs/ tye one 1s pure ae 
s| ference De vipectis lung cl pus tepaz 
rate of rece) and the rotycris {potted by therarmic/ 
ce be terecitngie! | et lautee eft commguti¢g bar teellg 
and wmpred ipgt is DeupDdcd in Cour pics/ tyatis to fap/ 
et mt rarotte lumbece ef quaD2D partite / Cet a Dire | 


dere: arc picntuous 02 Cant ; miyichcis to vnder(tave 


clere/ obfsure/Qabondate et cate! quictl a entend2 
great =O} Cinall, whycrfoie Itapperctl that thze 


grande Ou Dettte. *Dourquoyp ilappert que trors 
shpnges eo. caute th eclftaed of woljprncdc/ that is to fap/ 
chat es caufenticenuce De blanciycut/ cet a feauoiz 


clerencie with yee ofthe fainc/ end &@ body vifpble cleuc & 


clarte auccmiultitude Ditclic/ et bug blpectifpur et 


pure. Dud thie thpnges Iplictople ben caufe of 
nect. Ettroiscicices Cemblablementiont caufle De 
blacke colour; tt t6 to fap/ Ipght/ Darlc with 


coulleue note! ceft a (cauote! lunucve/oblcure/auce 
Ccarfnefle of it/ aud perfpecrpuc onelenc. Znd op this ts 


naucite Dicelle/ et perlocctit unpur, Ccrparce cit 
open thefapeng of Srpitotcll/andof Sucnrois/ wihiche baue 
efclarcy te Dict Dartotclet De Wycuros / Que ont 

put blacknefle for «: pyiuation/ and whptnefle fo 
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cats 


ow. 


er ee all 


techniques. Jt was clearly not realised that the researchers were 


a 


nerely duplicating work already done: 


An excellent example of using the equi Lpm ient to the 
ei advantage is found in the progressive refinement 
f linguistic practice culminating in what we call 
ne. practice. This was developed in the late 
forties and early fifties largely by J. Donald Bowen 


and Robert Stockwell. 


An carly use of this’ tool of the lanem 


Colloquia of Erasmus with this pass 


da) 
ie 


wife or sweetheart: 


mea vita 

mea lux 

meum delicium 
meum suaviun 

mel meum 

mea voluptas unica 
meum decus 

meum corculum 

mea spes 

meun solatium 


Salve 


152 (Erasmus) 1'72:629 
Printers of the time did not set such tables in boxes, as became the 
? 
custom in the twentieth century, preferring to reproduce the hand- 
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drawn brackete As during the twentieth century, one of the ains of 


4 


the substitution table was teaching vocabulary and its integration 


into the sentence. Thus in the Erasmian table, a pupil who knew 


Ave and Vale as well would have no difficulty in commuting them without 


ghey 
LS 


mistaking their construction. 


About the same period, substitution tables began to appear in 
modern language texts. In the Introductorie for to lerne French of 


Gilles Duwes (15317), a table of greetings is printed, with some 
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Paradigm from Duwes, G. 
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loves 
5 ' 5 a = LOO 
introductorie for to lerne French" 


————— ~_— 


Copy in the Houghton Library, Harvard 


With shorter sentences, Duwes could afford + 


space his columns. If one starts at the pointing 


hand, one can read right across the page. The 


colophon mark below the word pourquoi requires th 


ae 


pupil to omit it until it reappears on the Jast 13 
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TE She Vaplestpey ° 
iD wean dicatptte prefers 
ts Ja 
Bone Sreat delpre 
<3) tC Sant 7 
he meg Orane deliz 
eyOUrquoy Wp Ic 
¥ baue nae 
@ Jcuap pas | 
{auc naz ZF Greet dSelpre 
jay if pas Oeant Delt 
tobp Duc nat FY Ovant Deitey 
Pourquap May te pag 
Shou bak 
Cu as 
gent thou Good Eppetote 
“5S ig 2562 
. thp = Dakthoy ecu 
wourquoy as ty 
Tyo bak as 
&@& Cunaspa 
apaite thou nat Sood appetite 
5i2aS iupas es 
thy Sate thou nat Don appeti, 
Pourquoy Mas tupas 
YHehath 
ala 
iach " Hoirows 
at Den? 
- ‘twhp poe be a i 
Pourquoy BY uv 
pete na 
Ht na pas 
Hath) henge orows 
j2a ul pas Weul 
why Hath he nas os 
eu quop: f22 ul poin 
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Go Cae olurell nombee, 
2x) baue 


ce 5005 auongs 
paue pee) a fove 
ZUONS NOUS 3012, 
tobp auc we 


f S, 


Bourquop Auons nous 


we bauec at 
C Mous nan6s mie 
ae nat we  Fope 
J28u05 tio? 4 mi2 F,0bee 
tohp Daue nat oe 


3o0urquop F2auds no? mie, 


pe haue 

ke IOUS du¢3 
Daue pe Right 
ics DOUS 292018 


tohy Z)aus pe 
Wourquop Dues vous 


pe haus nat 
x Cicus Uaucgs point 
= J7aue - pe nat Right 


-  gh8Ug3 DOI poms WDzoit, 
tohp ee. pe nat 


sourquop s2aucs bo? point, 
hep haue 
Als ont 
Bare ther £hame 
Ot us sponte 


tohp DHauc thep 
ourquoy Ont uz 
Thephaue mae 
x Sls nont pag 


Sane Se nat Shame 
JQout 3 pas ones 


tw Paue thep nat 
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be 
wourquoy Bont us pas. 


vane om Te re er ee epee 
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unnecessary duplications which show that he was not sure of his tool. 
In paradigm tables, Duwes tries to vary the drill as much as possible. 
If one starts at the pointing hand one can read across the page. ‘The 
colophon mark below the word pourquoi requires the pupil to omit it 


until it reappears on the last line 


Despite early isolated cases like that of Duwes, integration 
into the dialogue exercise was to become the most striking feature of 
the Renaissance table. By the end of the sixteenth century, 


sf. = 4 - + b a *| ara — attr ae > tay eh > ar4 
ubstitution tables were in very common use, with some obvious 


structural awareness. In the fifteen-seventies Claude de Sainliens 
wrote an immensely popular series of Roman language grammars for the 


English public. Though the Erasmian type of table is the most comnon 
in these books, De Sainliens introduced the idea of multiple choice 
on both sides of the br rackeas 
Frangoas 
Latin 
ogavez-vous parler Anglois 
Italien 
Parlez-vous bon Espagnol 
Aleman 
Hscossois 
1576 (De Sainliens) 5h4:15 
In the hands of De Sainliens the table developed a notable freedom 
in structural terms, and use of an English translation on the facing 
page served to highlight cases where a single item in one language 
May require the use of different equivalents in the o 


Tables were used extensively in all his grammars and were all 


integrated into dialogues. 


Lhe 


Paradigm from 
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Méthode aisée pour apprendre la langue grecque 


Copy in le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


4 ,€ ,or 0, at the end of the stem. Both the theoretical full 


o as * 7 AI € 7 a Ga bs ste o be te ae bo at) r "i i + v¥ 
forms and the normal contracted forms are showm. The sten, 


fata 


minus the final vowel, is outside the bracket, while the rest 


of the words are under the bracket. Equivalent Latin forms are 


added as a key. 
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aradign from Berger, F. 
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ethode dtanglais 


et le 
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Copy from le Petit Séminaire de Qué 
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Chis is an carly twentieth-century realisation 


of the technique in the preceding table. berger 
recommends that the pupil should substitute new 


verbs, as he comes across them for tgot and drill 


the table for the past tenses formed with t] 
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personne du sin. 


5 
Sie 


y Norm, =a 


gulicr du Présent Indicatif prend sou es, 


id, du Passé 


| vou/d, du Conditionnel ; S let us, 


€ 7; 


+ 


. 
’ 


. 
5 


Jo est le signe de l'Infinitif 


twr/7, du Futur 
de VImptratif, ala premidre per 


* 


~ 
A 
' 
i) 
| pe 
= 
C7 . 
a a 
i= 
c 
— 
yv 


sonne du pluriel. 


n d’autre,pour la 2me personne de 2’Imp 


Voir pape 25. 
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Outside dialogues substitution tables were almost completely 
confined to the illustration of paradi 
who applied it to adjectives: 


nO We says 


gelerter Man 

gelerte Fraw der Man 
ein \gelertes (oder) but die+ gelert ¥ Weib 

gelerts Thier das haer 


1573 (Albertus) 530251 
The logical development is illustrated by the page photographed from 
= Jd 4 Oo oO 
666 Mae 

a Greek grammar by P. Gras: the stems are printed once and the 
endings are under the bracket. This recalls the method Brinsley 
recommended of learning flexions by omitting the stem (vide 82.2.2), 
It was this custom which probably gave rise to the curious tables in 
Alexander Gill's Logonomia anglica in which Latin endings are separated 
from their stems and bracketed to translate English pronouns: 

= al . em 5. ings Coal a 

hgo illos -actuso, gugs Scio affines esse culpae 
whum 


wise “Llatow-20 bi. gibi. 
that 


him 
Te Sekky them 


1621 (Gill) 581:57 


The pattern drill was first divorced from the substitution table 
by Samuel Hoadly, a contemporary of Locke. His Latin grammar, though 
eo Si, oe a ns ics 


published in 1683, has a nineteenth-century ring to the title: The 
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Natural Method of Teaching. Hoadly distinguished ten tphrasest 
(in twentieth-century terms, ttypes of ; structure) i Laban, ali or 


them based on the simple sentence. Though, at times, the English the 
pupil is asked to translate will seem to differ considerably from the 
model given him, he is required to stay within the structure dealt 


with in the chapter. Hoadly deliberately avoids the term 'translationt 


Page 


ney wee 


from 


Mie we Ae O_ ae $ = era ee 
Grammaire francaise pour servi 


a ee ne ee we 


eg ers 


Iwo substitution tables in more—or—less the modern 


a) aa) bs a > + ar a) . -5 a os of 4 
formate They are integrated into the text and they are 


the only table 


capsule grammatical analy 


oa ae aa Aw aber a =e a 
Sin the book. A notable feature is the 


eat 
> 
Uv 
; 
3 


columms on the right of each table. 


46 DINTASE DE La 


de désir; la phrase-sujet de-narration, la phrase-sujet de 
desir, j 
~ La phrase-objet et la phrase-sujet de narration ont lieu, 
quand le verbe principal rapporte simplement la chose: 

. . ” . . . . * sae 
Je crows qu'il viendra : il est certain qwil viendra. 

La pagse OU E et la phrase-sujet de désir ont lieu, 
quand le veroe principal marque le désir que la chose se 
fasse Ou Ne se Tasse pas i.e veux quid vienne 3 ilest nécese 
saire g@il vienne. ae aa 
- : = No E. , ae g “* . 

‘Nore. Tout ce qu’on dira da la phrase-objet, doit s’er 
tendre de la phrase-sujet. | a 


t 


4 mae. = - a es ar “it i ; : : 
-1. 4 \Phrase-objet de narration - 
REGLE se: phrase-objet de narration se Tié au verde. 
‘principal par la conjonction gve mise immeédiatement aprés : 
ieed@ CTOs que votre. pére vient....Il est certain gue votre 
_pere vient. re 

F ibe eal Bathe Pune est. sans negation, le verbe-objet 
s& meta findicatzs ou au conditionnel: mais il se met au. 
sudjonctif, si le verbe principal est accompagné d’une néga, 
.uoni....Jecrois qui? uient....Je croyois qu’iluiendroit...Je ne 
“-erais pas qu’! viene. ; 4 or 
ot . {eee Bra Tope cE ¥ ; . 

- HIE Si la parase est interrogatiy e, le verbe-objet se met 

a Pindicatif ou. au conditionnel, si l’on .s’informe simples 
: eo Se. toa eae See 
ment de la chose: mais il se met ay subjonctif, si l’interro- 
gahon est mise pour,marquer quelque mousement del’ame, 
comme de‘doute, de surprise, &c. oe 
fi ques t 
ai a : 


emips du Subjoncetif faut-1, mettre le Verbe-ovjet, st. 
owes 


- ld phrase est nécaticve ? 


ka a 
; Rapport -au Lap 3 
: - : f ippersd a 
Perse priacigal. Temas du Pe erbe-objct.: Verbe | 'usue autre 
ar era er i y ) principal. - action, . 
coy © (qu'il vienne actuellemeat. forésent, 
{ See : Be vienne demain. ‘utur. 
aS, r a . 
et: qu'il vice hier, lorsque, a pasaé. résent. |. 
€ Ke crois pas ) qu'il vine demain, si futur condit. 
ene crgiras pas} qu'il soic venu hier. yassé, 
Ae qu'il soit venu demain, avant, &c. futur. passé, 
e min EA : : ; 
qu'il {Gt venu hicr avane nioi.. asé, Das 
hrs a - ~ = . 2 
sep qu'il fir Venu, quand nutme, &c. [passé rutur, 
¢ me creyors pes. (quil wink résent. 
Che cous. Daan, en ‘ Z 
¢ n'3i pas cru ee 


a 


e navois pas cru {i ga'll fit venu. 


FA NEE NESS ETL IDIOT AED ag ND i ET a SL IEE: PELE APE 


2. 


ss STAG 


oo 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCOIS: 


wore Kaeo an ee ; 
pal quel temps de Pindicatif ou du conditionnel foul re 
le Verbe-objet, quand la phrase est affirmative ? 


Temps du Repportes | RaAport a ure 
Verbe Temps du Verbe-objct. KVerkbe autre action ou 
principal. principal. a une pericde. 
Biss arrive actucllement present. 
= qu'il arriyoit, lorsque, &e, passé. présent. 
qu'il arriva hier.. passé. présent pericw. 
qu'il est arrivé. * passé. 
; qu'il étoit arrivé 2vant mot. passé. * passé* 
gatas qu'il fut arrivé hier avant moi. | passé. passé period. 
35,2 gu’il atrivera. futur. . 
2a) pseu sera arrivé, lorsque, &c. | futur. - Fassé.. 


“qu'il arriveroit actuellement, si} futur condit. 


| th oe arriveroit demain, si. futur condit. 


‘Cqu'il seroit arrive, 31. passé, futur. conditio. 
: qu'il arrivoit. présene , -) 
Jecroyois }.yu'dl étoit zrrivé. passe . 
Je crus i qu'il arrivcroit demain, hier. } futur. : 
jai cu ‘qail-arnveroit, si I Futur condit. 
J'avoiscru | qu'il seroit arrivé, si passé. futur conditia, 
Lqu’ll serott arrivé avant moi. | futur. passé. 


Rem, Aprés certains verbes,. tels que crgire, CIDE | 
Pattendre, &c. le verbe-objet se met 4 Pinfinitif, si le sujer 
en est le méme que celui du verbe principal: alors au lieu 
de gue on met ordinairement de :....le crois partir demain... 
Je me souviens @aveir Js. | : 


-  * Bhtrase-objet de désir. 

Recte. La phrase-objet de désir se lie au verbe princie 
pal parla conjorction que; et le verbe-objet de désir se met 
toujours au subjenctif:....Je desire qu’i! vienne....Je souhaite 
gu’il. ne vienne pas. e ‘ ar 


ae 


° 


A: quel temps du Subjemctif Saut-il mettre le 
Verbe-oljet de désir ? 


Recte I. Lorsque le werbe principal est au présent-ou 

au futur: 1° Le verbe-objet se met au présent, pour mar- 
“quer une action future par rapport au verbe principal 2) 
Je désire, je désirerai qu'il vienne. 2° Le verbe-objet se 
met au parfait, pour merquer une action passée per rappore 


au. verbe principal:....Je desire, je désirerai gu’él sait venue 
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preferring timitationt. His method of proceeding is best shown by 


the following example: 


Ubi vos habiteatis? Where dwell the tribes? 
Ego habito hic. The tribes dwell here. 
Familia habitat hic. Families dwell here. 


1683 (Hoadly) 652:115 
In accordance with twentieth—century practice, Hoadly assumes that the 


pupils will have a parallel reading programme, but that they should 


know their accidence fairly well before beginning his course. 


te 


Litution table seems to have disappeared for a century 
after Hoadly, to reappear in 1811 in a French grammar published in 
Montreal. fod It seems that the tables were merely for demons stration, 
the textbook is meant to give a good enough knowledge of grammar 
to allow a start on Latin. One feature of the tables missing from 


their modern counterparts is the formal a nalysis of the sequence of 


tenses that avvears 


Dissatisfaction with the results and methods of language—tea ching 
caused many to Peaeerare closely the language-learning of children 
in the hope of finding some feature on which to base a new approach. 
One of these, an Indian civil servant named Thomas Prendergast, 
noticed that young children usually drill a new structure which 
fascinates them by playing with it and forcing as much vocabulary 


into it as possible. Thus was pattem practice once again rediscovered. 


In 1870 Prendergast p patented his tMastery Systemt. Like the 
Natural Method, it had no place for grammar rules; but it was a 


carefully graded method, easily adaptable to the pupil's rate of habit— 


forming. Free enterprise was forbidden until response became quite 
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Demonstration table from Prendergast, T 
862 
Handbook to the Mastery System™ ~~” 


292 


Copy in the Widener Library, Harvard 


A table in the modern form. By multiplying 


the number of units in each coluwm (18 
there are 17,784 possible sentences if 


are used. If one varies formats as he 


pet WGaet ds (ae eS ) 
all columns 


suggests in 


his note the possibilities are doubled. 


APPENDIX IT, 


Diagram showing how Variations may be formed from a single scntence.—-( Vide Paragraph 04.) 


Why did you not ask him to como with two or threo of his friends to sco my brother's gardens t 

threo of his friends. . ‘ : 

two or threo of his fricnd'’s 

aaah, my brother's friends 

ny brothers’ trienda’ brother . his gardons, 

two of his friend's brothera —, : my garden, 

my threo friends, : see his friend’s threo gardens. 
two of his brothers . : : my brothers’ two gardons, 


Como to my brother's with 

Why did you not ask him to como with 
Did you not ask him to como with 

Vid von ask him to como with 

Did vou er did you not ask him to como 
Why did you not como to my friend's with 
id vou not como to my brothor'a with 


: : - two friends , x his friend’s gardens, 
id you como to my brother's with | 7 nee Tehonds 6 


Gonmnarlthi Wee ves of his brothera my eal ; b 
Valine Als wien al vis two brothera eee my friend's two gardens, 
eee aS HG ee aia oe ee my friend's brothers : hin brother's garden, 
ay Lyou not ask | three of his brothora : my brothers’ friend's garden. 
Did you or did vou not ask | Y threo brothers . my friend's gardens, 
sf id you asic | *¥0.0f his friends . his throo gardens, 
yon tale | my brothers! friend . his brother's three gardons, 


to sco 

to 

to come to 

to como to sco 


*XIGNAddV 


Did yon or did you not aco his friend . : my pardons; 


Pye ines ee , | my brother : 4 4 
Why did Did a ees two of his brother's friends 


two or threo of his friends 


* Thesa phrases apply to the second or fourth columna, but not to both of them collectivcly, Dy interchanging tho words *my* and ‘bis! 


we donublo the number of eentences producible Hd uniting any phraso of tho firat column with avy one of tho second. Tho third fs deelgned 
to cect a combivation between the phrngca of-the sccond and fourth columns, 
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ition his system demanded by citing the necessity of forming 
language reflexes early in the course and by reminding his readers 
that a language once learned is easily forgotten. Prendergast, like 
Gouin, required the pupil to operate with an easily expandable 
language system, claiming that one could learn a whole language by 

oie 86225 ; 
ringing the changes on a twenty-word sentence. For ive. Lhe 
substitution table was a simpler way to put-down the summary of a drill. 


He explains at length the mathematical possibilities of such a table, 


o 


showing the prophetts faith in eventual acceptance. The nuwaber of 
sentences possible from a table can be obtained by multiplying the 
number of units in each column right through the table, provided 

“o> 


that every unit can combine quite freely in the order given. Thus 
J a [Jj eS) 


in the table reproduced here there are 17,78) (16 x 19x 4 x 13) 


Though Prendergast himself never became well known, his system 


F ; : 956 : 
attained some popularity in the work of Rosenthal??? who, unlike so 


many method-makers, freely acknowledged the debt. In a series of 
grammars that appeared at the turn of the century, he made almost 
exclusive use of pattern drills, worked into a conversation form. 

The translation was printed on the facing page. Rosenthal also seems 
to have been one of the first to make systematic use of sound-— 


recordings: Edison cylinders recorded by native speakers were 


available with the text. 


= i 


Pattern practice was slow in being accepted by the teaching 


ession. Its use in textbooks before the Second World War was 
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Page from Rosenthal, R.S. 


O56 -& 
Tl Ge 1 vac 79028 
lave) rm: SUA CE 
The German language 


ANS) 
! 
CD. 


Copy in le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


A conversation lesson. Literal translations 


are given as guides. Answers to questions are 
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rare, although it was taken up by some of the Direct Methodists. In 


4 


an article which appeared in 1903, Charles Schweitzer (well-known for 


. 


his collaboration with Simmonot) recommended drilling oral patterns 
in class, following them with loaded questions which would force the 
pupils to use the patterns and vocabulary given. 
seems to have lapsed until it was found again by Harold Palmer, this 
time from his theory of Ergonics, which bears a distinct resemblance 
to Transformational Grammar. It appears that Palmer believed that 


the pattern drill and substitution table were his own discovery. He 


makes no reference to anyone else who worked in the field. 


Apparently Palmer himself was ignored in the development of 
pattern drills for the ASTP, but, owing to the attention these World 
War JI language schools drew, pattern drills spread to civilian 
textbooks. Concentration on structural problems inevitably brought 
about conflicts with the semantic aspect of language. At first,, the 

blem of synonyms was an annoyance to be ignored.or shrugged off. 
But in the early nineteen-fifties it was suge 
structures in which words appear should govern the 
‘It is important, too, that a student, when he learns a noun or 
adjective, should become familiar with the patterns in which that 


: Pde Ta ae peOoTY. 
word or adjective is normally used.? 


Among the difficulties in using pattern drills was ensuring that 
the pupil knew what he was saying, and did not stop at parrot 
repetition. One way of preventing mindless manipulation of patterns 


ea 


was adopted by the Maori Language Advisory Committee of New 
a 


In the page reproduced here, the patterns used are 


illustrated under the first picture. It will be obvious that the 


exercises trom Waatiti,. H. 


. | 1 
fe Rangatahi T cash 


patterns to be used are illustrated under the 
first pictures of each series of exercises. The only 
words the pupil has to know by heart are the content 
words, one verb and one noun for each sentence of B, 


and a noun for G. Thus the completion. for Bl reads: 


tO a Rewi kaua ko Tamahae i te tenu.t For G2 


eee 


it is: "Kei runga poti a Rewi.t The content element 


5 
is underlined in each case. This the pupil is supposed 
to already know and to be able to commute into the 


ete 


structure as hei drills at. 


Kei te toa Rewi raua ko 
Tamahae i te aha? 
Kei te t6. a Rewi rdua ko 
Tamahae i te poti. 


Kei te mahi a Mere raua 
ko Pani i nga aha? 


Sel (Crane. ee ee 


~> 


Kei runga aha a Hata? 
Kei runga hdiho a Hata. 


“ie 


Kei runga aha a Rewi rdua 
ko Tamahae? 


Kei te t6 a Rewi raua ko 
Tamahae i te aha? 


a : 
Kei te tikia Hata raua ko 
Rewi i nga aha? 


co ss Ud (el a a 


Kei runga aha a Mere? 
RYE Ao ae cee ed 


Kei te horoi a Rewj 


raua ko Mere i te aha? 


Kei te karanga a Hata 
raua ko Pani i nga aha? 


5. Kei 


Kei runga aha a Rewi? 
DC Ch eee ees 


Ket runga ahaa Mere raua Kei runga aha a Rewi 


ko Marama? 


tie) eee eeeenraiako GAAK eit Soe08 ria fs, 


raua ko Tamahae? 


Al 


answer to each question is arrived at by rearranging the words of the 


question and including, as object of the new sentence, a word whose 


cue is given by the picture. The dashes represent words in the sentence 


Ye 


Ee) 


to be constructed by the pupil. It is assumed that the content words 


@ 
Oo 
= 
ct 
By 
O 


will have been learned in the reading exercise revious pages. 


In the Jensen eere acy pattern drills came under fire from 
psychologists. The following opinion of Wilga Rivers is typical: 
'Unremitting and intensive drill is seen to be much less desirable 
as a way of learning es. Instead of increasing learning, 


all but the most adept teachers, it can cause boredom 


Hb pe ie 


Fi 
4 


in the hands o 


by sheer quantity of reinforced acts.! The work of WoE. Lambert 


BE 


and L. Jacokovits at McGill University, Montreal, on satiation tended 
J 3 2 


to confirm this opinion, but, as usual, the results took a long time 


yf 


to reach the general teaching 


leter. Gycles 

In essence the cycle is the description of a series of actions 
taking place. It is commonly referred to as either tcyclet, the 
name used here, or faction chaint. Like many promising developments 


it was the work of one man who based his ideas on the observation of 


language~learning among children. 


Prendergast and Gouin, though contemporaries, were poles apart in 
their approach. Where Prendergast demanded the drilling of a limited 
number of self-expanding structures, Couin based his approach on a 
limited number of topics that could be endlessly subdivided to arrive 


at the fineness of language command required of the pupil. The process 


that was the subject of the exercise was mimed to the class, who 


=i 


Page from Gouin, F. 


gS 062 * 156- 
s es ' . U or 
Ltart dtenseigner et d'étudier les langues 7 ~*~? i 


ise are o - Maven Shes Marta 


Copy in the Widener Library, Harvard 


Two lessonsfrom Gouin. As he considered that the 


verb was the kernel of the sentence, he listed it 


as 


separately in the right-hand column so that it could be 


used by the pupil to cue repetition. The importance of 


minute steps in the description and mimir 


f 


— 


of each part 
“ 


of the process is amply illustrated by the number of 


sentences used to describe cach simple operation. 
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imitated both the mime and the commentary. Where miming was not 
possible, the lesson was translated to the class before they tried to 


imitate the teacher. During the imitative phase of the les son, the 
cher commented in the foreign language and gave encouragement. In 


Gouints terms, the lesson taught the objective lansuase of information, 


ck 


and the teacherts comments taught the subjective language of emotion 
oO pe RE ee ttt eS er atin! Bes ar fas 3 


both being a necessary part of expression. 


Gouints experiences as a child-watcher had directed him to 


another facet of language=learning: the eagerness with which a child 


+. ae 


comments to himself on his own actions. The encouraging comments 
from the teacher were meant to parallel the affectionate lan 
the parents to a child who has succeeded in learning something new. 
Whereas Prendergast hit on the child's fascination with language as a 
toy, Gouin perceived the child's desire to express everything he does 
and coupled it with the human liking for praise. But, like many 
teaching methods the emphasis on acting and mimicry demanded a lack 
of self-consciousness and & willingness to repeat rare amon 


the method gained few followers. 


The cycle, however, appears very early in language-teaching. In 
third-century Alexandria we find this description of a boy getbing out 
of bed and being dressed: 

Day; the sun is up$ sunrise; lights; the sun is 
Shining; dawn; I get up in the morning before 
sunrise; he got out of bed; bed; he went to bed 
jate last night S 


3; dress me; give me my shoes, my 
. Slippers and trousers; now I have something on my 
Feevusees 


WW 
UA 3S 


250 A.D. (Pseudo-Dositheus) 31733 


In the original Greek glosses are intercalated in the Latin text. 

The exercise is part of a vocabulary intended for the use of Greek 
boys learning Latin. But the survival of these vocabularies in an 
eighth-century German manuscript would lead us to believe that the 
idea lasted in isolated places until well into the Middle Ages, and 
that it was turned into a Greek text, rather than a Latin one. But 


the process of transmission poses a fascinating problem for both the 


historian of language-teaching and the palaeographer. 


The idea seems to have been taken up in colloquies, Hjas 
36 oe Ay 
those of Aelfric” 7 nd Alexander of Neckhar but with its 
absorption into the reading lesson this form of drill disappeared 


until the Renaissance. Cordierts Colloquia Cee idet bring us back 
to such sequences as getting out of bed and going to school. The 
pattern is much clearer than before, but, once again, it seems 


to have been an accidental discovery. 


Gouin had other uses for his cycle than trips to the bedroom; 
but the theme is common enough in twentieth-century cycles (which 
were considered sufficiently original to be written up in articles). 

1d 


Some modern authorities recomme: them as a preparation for free 


composition. Gurrey discusses this topic, referring to them as 
: : IZeo S96 ca rer : 
tAction Chains.? Nevertheless the predominance of pattern 


practice kept them in the background. 


203  Chria 
The chria is the most ancient form of grammar drill, and one 


peculiarly suitable to inflected languages. It is an exercise in 


varying the flexions of nouns and verbs. Along with all else that 


1,3 


the founders of Greek rhetoric had developed during the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.C., it was adopted by the Romans and adapted to 


their own use. Originally an exercise to drill in a moral saying 


2,25 
became a method of teaching students how to achieve a rhetorical 
balance in spite of having to handle cumbersome case forms. The 
following example comes from the fourth-century grammarian, Diomede: 

Marcus Porcius Cato 

Gixit 

liarci Porci Catonis 

dictum fertur 

Marco, Porcio Catoni 

placuit dicere 
Marcum Porecium Catonen Jiterarua radices amaras, 
Cixi Sse Lercur sed fructus’ dulciores. 


A Marco Porcio Catone 


dictum accepimus 


QO tu Marce Porci Cato 
egregie dixisti 


a a a rm en Ei a i i a 


DOU Asis Van hen) ) 9Ssis3i0 
In the drill version of the exercise the learner then went through 
the plural of the italicised words. There was a set way of using the 
chria in a display of rhetoric which compelled the student to use 


every one of the cases, but for many pupils the very conditions of 


language-teaching forced it to teach the language 


e itself, Latin being 


a foreign language in a large part of the Empire. Prisciants 


ae] 
Pra eexercitamina mentions the exercise as being particularly 


A) 


important and it must be remembered that he was teaching Latin in 


Constantinople, the capital of the Greek East. 


> 


Page from Lemare, P.A. 


“Otsego 


Cours ‘de la lengue Jatine 


Sees SS Sean 


Copy in le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


A page illustrating the version of the chria as 
used by Lemare. The lesson begins with sentences 
illustrating the various flexions of the word. Lemare 
is careful to use only passages from recognised 
authors. The pupil learned the sentence, thus either 
acquiring new vocabulary or revising old. In 
constructing his own sentences in the repetition phase 
of the lesson, the pupil was not permitted to use any 


sentence forms other than those which appeared in 


a 


illustrative pages such as this one. 


Deéclinatsons résulicres, 


y3 
MODULE Su HOUTA TES WEULRES. 
VINUM , Wal 
aes, Vin? Vitio foci *, a)... |yat fait ecla par le view: du ai, 
pat. Vin-oindulgent",,..... [ils se livrent au vin, 
abe. Win-o forma penne fella beats perit par le vin, 
acc. Vin-wi potas? Sci an|bois-tu dain blane on du yin nvuiry 
Higrum4 2 (c.-b-d. du vin rouge) ? 
nom. “Vin-wnt sublinija pectora le vin cs éneryé des caurs sublines 
fregit*, 


Le vocatif singulicr des neutres est teujours semblable au nominatif 
du méme nombre; lace. est aussi toujours semblable au nomipatif 


; Pluriel. 


, re = . : f 4 . 
cin, Win-ortn diversa genera’, | il y a divers genres de wins, 


pat. Vin-is. Nora. Ceite forme ct eclle de Vabl. sont semblables 
dans les cing déclinaisens. 


apt. Vin-és oculi natabauts, .. [les yeux nageaient dans les wins. 
aces Vitiea liques",......-,+,] coule lcs vins. 
nom. Vin-a repcrtorinocuere’, | /es vias ont nuia leur inventeur. 
‘ 
Ainst se déclinent 


Tous les substantifs neutres et tous les adjcctifs neutres ( positifs 


cl superlatifs) , qui ont Je oduitif singulier ¢ ens, ou le géuitif plurich 


8 
en ORUM. 
oof 
°, Substantifs neutres, ar, Adjectifs. 

Fanum, temple. Bonwn, ce qui est bon. 
Mancipium, esclave. Malin, ce qui est mauyais. 
Jussum , ordre. /Equuim, ce qui est juste, 
Mandatiun , commission. | Optimiun, ce qui est trés-bon. 
Finculum, lien. Pessinutn , ce qni est trés-mauyais, 
Damnum, perte. * | Aquissimiwmn, ce qui est tres-juste. 
Mahin , pomme., . : 


Une remarque bien importante , est que toustes neutres, de quel- 
que déclinaison quwils soient, ‘ont toujours les trois dernicrs eas sem- 
Llables, et que ccs trois cas sont toujours en 4, au pluricl (22), 


————E— i 


4 Praut. Aul. 4, 10. d Pract. Wer. 5, 5. g Ovi. Last. 1.c. 
L Vixe. ete. e-Oxinods tt asts h Vion. 1, 10. 
c Ovi, eters. f Crs. i Propear. 
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The late Renaissance use of the chria was d 


and seems to be purely an aid to the learning of flexions and patterns. 


> 


Lubinus suggests basing the chria on a picture: 


this example being bothe in the picture and in the 
sentence exposed to the eyes of the children, the 
Master may in the noune, & in the verbe go ites ough 
the cases, numbers, moods, tenses and persons. As 
in the nominative or First Case: Hic, Aguila cdevorat 
cor Promethei. In the genitive or Second Case: _ 
Pictura Aquilae qui devor fat cor Promethei. In the 
Verbe devorat one may passe over through - numbers, 
moods, persons, etc. 


After almost two centuries, the chria appeared in an altered form 
. 7 . 767 m1 7 a8 cE 1 
in Lemarets Cours de Langue Latine. Though he credits the schools 
of Pestalozzi with the use of the chria he complains that the examples 
used were synthetic Latin. In contrast he builds his paradigms from 
classical quotations. The pupil is to follow the scheme laid out by 
Hoadly (vide supra) and any deviation from the sentence for ms given 
in the examples was discouraged. In addition, the vocabulary used is 


to be drawn from that of the 4000 classical examples in the body of 


the text. 


The chria again disappeared mtil the beginning of the twentieth 


century. It was used sporadically in teaching German during the 


>) 


nineteen-twenties and was dubbed the tparadi¢ 


a teacher, writing in the nineteen-fifties: the example he gives is 
the following: 


Der alte Mann geht Artz. 

Die Gesundheit des s_alten Mannes ist schiecht.. 
Der Artz gibt den m alten Mann medizin. 

Die Medi gin hielt ¢ den alten Mann. 


1954 (Chamberlain) 1211:336 


rey hn 


Oral drill, then, has been used by language teachers for 
centuries. It is noticeable that the only type of universal 


application is the cycle, as it is not bound to structure. The chria 


has hardly been applied outside the inflected languages like German 


and Latin and patter. practice, though used from time to time in Latin 


and Greek, seems to have found most relevance in teaching languages 


a) oO 


in which flexion is not an impor et resourcee 


he3 Directed Conversation 

handling of phonological and structural drills is only 
the first step in acquiring conversational ability. Ways of changing 
the one into the other all rest on some sort of dialoguing. The 
dialogue itself (or tColloquy?, as it was known prior to the 
eighteenth century) has been in constant use since the early Middle 
ainst actors, 1s not 


Ages; drama, because of the classical prejudice a; 


mentioned until the eleventh century, reaching the height of its 


=i 


popularity during the Renaissance and games involving language seem to 
nave been a Renaissance development, although references in Quintillian 


would indicate that such means were used in Roman schools. 


cr 


is dialogue, it being understood. tha: 
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the pupil questions and the teacher answers. But a 
the dialogue first appeared among the Greeks, philosophical 
being couched’ in the dial ogue form in order to make it easier for the 
reader to visualise the discussion as an argument that actually took 


place. This form of treatise continued in Rome, and, until at least 


the eleventh century, was the accepted form for a teaching manual. 


hs 


The Middle Ages made a distinction between this sort of text and one 
specifically oriented towards language-teaching, calling the second 


tcolloguium'. As catechetical ways of teaching lost favour, the first 


Se 


term ousted the second, taking over both meanings. 


' 


Though the word tdialogue? immediately conjures up the traveller's 
bilingual phrase book, the dialogue was in constant use in the language 
classroom right through the history of language-teaching. Usually they 
were introduced by question and answer methods, following the learning 
of vocabulary and structure: tAt the end of the first year, or early in 
the second, the Question-—Sequence method can be started, though with 
the young pupils who are not quick in learning, it might be postponed 
UG JLeevonts 2° in both travellerts pocket and school, the 
dialogue, as it concerns us here, appears with a translation in a 


= 2 ! 


parallel column, though dialogues expressly for the school market often 


dispensed with the translation. wentieth—century teachers tended to 


4 


LO go outside the narrow range of the pupilts knowled 


ca 


69:48 


The Colloquium appeared in the Middle Ages, the two most famous 


3 389 


and Alexander of Neckham. 


examples being those of Aelfric 
Both deal with the life of their periods. In both the dialogue 
element is, however, minimised, as they take the form of set exposi- 
tions on a topic punctuated by questions. in this they resemble the 
classical dialogues on philosophical subjects. It is not certain who 
added the glosses to these works, the translation appended to Aelfric 


almost certainly being the work of one of his pupils. The name 


- IAS - 


lelfric Bata, appears in the manuscriptse The mixed English and 
Norman-French gloss in Alexander of Neckham was probably added by 


frustrated pupils. 


In the evolution of colloquia we must not assume an uninterrupted 


ees oa! 


line of development from the Middle Ages. Like so many 
techniques of teaching, it was forgotten and its rediscover “rT Was 
prompted by related techniques. The impetus came from the dramas of 


2s 


Terence and those of his Renaissance imitators. It seems that the 
Renaissance collocuium first appeared in Germanye In its new form 


the sentences were shorter and it represented real conversation, not 


merely question-answer sequences. 


In the classical languages, the colloguium rarely went outside 
the pupilts immediate interests, but in modern languages, it treated 


7 


ali phrases of social life. The best of them, Tor, anstances 


538 (aS 
238 ed gene: 
John Floriots First Fruits anc Second Fruits, tried to school 


the pupils in social behaviour and in graceful conformit uy to the 
genius of the lang cuace. Hence 
calls, courting and guarrelling as well as the usua shopping and 
travelling. Certain scenes from Shakespeare that satirised the 
contemporary gallant are clearly modelled on lessons from 


185 384-5 


FICKLO. The colloguia of Ere ismus follow the same lines. 
Renaissance teachers soon realised that the colloquium could teach 


rudeness as well as eae? and sought to liven their teaching by 


drilling the well—turned Insult 


Lo 


Good day, you traveller's nightmare. R. And good 
day to you, you glutton, epitome of greed, gobbler 
ox good cooking. V. ity deepest respects, you enemy 
of all virtue. R. Pleased to meet you, you shining 
example of uprightness. V. Good morning, you 


an 


fifteen-year-old hag. R. Delighted, you eighty- 
(COD Olds «6s 


: 
Little wonder that the dialogue soon fell under suspicion from mor 
Sqeamish teachers. But the Renaissance colloguium had a very long 
life: Erasmus was still being published in 1750 (and was never 

expurgated); the colloquia of Mathurin Coragzer, Hiret editions) 56; 


were reprinted until 1786. 


In their original form there was no vernacular translation 
annexed, the custom apparently beginning with Cordier. As his book 
was widely pira ated, the original French translations were replaced 
by versions in the language of the intended market. Occasional Latin~ 

Pie Pee 


Greek dialogues appeared as well, like those of Posselius. 


Teachers using these parallel versions took full advant tage of both 


As they learne these dialogues, when they have 
construed an nd parsed, cause them to talke tore 
uttering every sentence pathetically. ..and rie 
utter every sentence in English, as neede is, 
in Latine. 

1627 (Brinsley) 5953217 

Imitations of the idea were extremely common, writers of the berinning 

? C 
of the seventeenth century adding a third column: in which the target 
language was represented in phonetic notation. The bilingual dialogue’ 


gradually became standard, there bei ing only one note of revolt: a 


set of Italian dialogues published in England during the eighteenth 


© 


century omits the custornary translation, inviting users of the book 


= owes 
: : [sie 
to make their own if they need it.' oe 
the persistence of the same set of dialogues in a large number of 
rench-English textbooks of the eighteenth century. Their light 
character was attacked, as unfitting to the serious business of 


teaching: 


scour: amilLsar, “Tiot-ria vo be put 
into a young gentlemants hands, much less a young 
S, having likewise deviated very much in 
their Dialogues from the idion of the English 
S 


. . - -*®& 
Besides some of their (i.e. Miége, Boyer, etc.) 
cal f 


1788 (Berry) 716:xii 


In the nineteenth century the fact that dialogues taught speech 


skills was enough to exclude them from the language classroom. But 


even some of these who opposed the current grammatical trend 


distrusted the dialogue. In the words of Marcel, tdialogues, like 
a Share Gb A219 


extracts learned by rote, teach to recite, not to converse.! 

But in the thinking of the Natural Methodists, dialogues did not have 
this disadvantage. During the twentieth century they became part of 
the classroom routine, often being used to consolidate what was learned 


in the language laboratory. 


ea 2 rama 
Plays have been employed to teach skill in language only since 


the Middle Ages. 


In Greece and Rome performing on stage was beneath the dignity 
of the class whose children could afford to go to school and a social 


ban remained on this activity until the tenth century, when a German 


Abbess, Hroswitha, composed Latin plays for her novices. The expressed 


aim was to replace the plays 
too saucy for use in the cloi 


acting out the Bible stories 
unusual recreation among cler: 
manner, were often played in 


who staged the mystery plays 


Taking their cue from these mystery plays, 


another approach. 


the characters were abstractions drawn 


criticism. The plays 


Latin and Greek and to teach 


the characters were modelled on the 


Philologiae a and Merourii or} 


during the Renaissance. 


device among me 


imitators, an Verna 


me of the last 


Versio 


was made by D. 


which had a 


by the master himself, as a model school. Thou 


all the allegorical conventions of 


important differences. Firs 


the others had been in verse. 


not followed, 


taste for allegory waned, 


Many of their plays 


were meant both to drill pupils 


Martianus Capella, 
This type of allegory had 
dieval poets, and Marti 


cular languages. 


sets of this type of play was 


m Of the [arnua Linguarun, 


dopted the methodology of Com 


ap 


the plays being of varying length and ; 


so too did the interest 


of Plautus and Terence then considered 


ter. But owing to the now usual way of 


‘ 
ww 


in mystery plays, stage work was not an 


ech: 


es. Latin plays, written in the classical 


the monasteries by the troupes of monks 


in the churchyard. 


the Jesuits developed 


were in a classical style, bit 


from grammar and literary 


in speaking 


a) 


formal grammar. It is not unlikely that 


personifications of th e Mat 


Cee 


which was 
been a favourite 


janus Capella had had many medieval 


1,83 


72 


published in eo The adaptation 


lacer for the use of the school of Patakina, 


enius and was regarded, even 
gh the book followed 


the Jesuit oe. ,» there were several 


the Comenius plays were in prose, while 


second, the exact classical format was 
shape. But as the 


in this sort, offpilay. 
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Page from Mason, G. 


581, :66-67 


A page from the section on conversation 
illustrating the use of parallel translation, 
bstitution tables and phonetic transcription. 
In the left-hand column, the English is given 
in a phonetic spelling based on French 
pronunciation habits. In the centre is the 
on the right, the 


English in normal spelling 


6&3 
French. This reproduction is taken from the 


fp ae 


Brotanek edition of 1909, hence the modern ty 
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Even during the Renaissance the questionable content of the great 
Roman dramatists excluded then from all but the most daring of ‘class— 
roomse So the custom of writing religious plays in classical styles 
survived. Yet this did not exclude Plautus and Terence altogether, as 


1 their statutes that a classical 


ee 


many who endowed schools Specified 
play should be presented once a yeare In certain continental schools 
where Catholics were teachine in Protestant schools and vice versa, 

the religious climate excluded contemporary religious plays 


» SO the 


classical repertoire was used exclusively. The custom of com 


aa 
Oo 
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te 
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Latin plays to avoid the érossness of the Latin dramatists was still 


o ein this principal prompted 
pr b 


= +. y 
hs progress of youth jin piety 
as well as in ae rere, composed several plays in 
the style of Ter NCE OG. on sce uS drawn from 
sacred Scripture. 


17h0 (Rollin) 678:172 


Drama as a feature of school life W4S revived under the influence 
of the Direct Method, plays in classical languages having succumbed 


ne prevailing emphasis on the written word. It seems that the 


[He 


dea had not been applied to modern languages at all before this, 
Though it was considered most desirable to use plays written for native 
audiences, this means of ins tilling confidence was made available to 
younger pupils by providing them with plays in simplified language 


and style. As far as modern 1 plays are concerned, Deeenere were inclined 


to choose those which reflected the culture of the COUNLrY. 


In modern schools and universities the rodern language play came 


to be a special show put on for the delectation of studentst parents 


and staff wives, but it did have the serious purpose of having the 
pupils exercise their oral skills under some difficulty. In Russia, 
some schools encouraged the pupils to run puppet theatres in the 


Ge ri21 
foreign language.“ For obvious reasons few performances of 


classical plays were given in the twentieth century. 


4.3.3 Free Conversation and Comédie spontanée 


The step from parrot memory to free conversation is a difficult 


. 


one, and the ways of forcing pupils to make the change rest on 


improvisation of some kind. t is not certain when conversation was 
recognised as a separate teachable skill. But for the Natural Method 
it was a self-sufficient procedure: According to Marcel, tconversation 


is more than an agreeable pass-time: it is a very active agent in 
circulating opinions and information, in forming the taste and 
haracter.*°7* In his essay on the Direct Method, Laudenbach 
advised caution, 'Artifical conversation as a means of studying a 
language of which one knows almost nothing, certainly gives less 
return than the indirect method. The error is the same; a beginning 
bn century 


e growing out of the dialogue. 


AACS 


conversation was taken as a sta 


The beginnings of comédie spontanée are equally difficult to 
trace. Its first clear description is that of Gouin, who used elements 
of the comédie spontanée in his cycle. The most sophisticated scheme 


of the sort was that of Rouse, who elaborated it in the early years of 
the twentieth century. To make the speeches of Cicero come alive to 


his pupils he restaged the trials in which Cicero had pleaded. His 


pupils prepared themselves for the part they were to play by reading 


and rereading the appropriate speech and studying the circumstances 
of the case. Then, with all the solemnity of the Roman forum they 


tried the case, improvising every part, including those of w 


a irs 


Forty years later, in the language schools of the American army 
such improvisation was one of the most valued ways of teaching. The 


nen were expected to place themselves in situations they would expect 


to meet in the field and act them ou 


Lois interesting to note some of the types of 
comédie spontanée foreign language situations 
employed. “by “the ASTP: soldiers questioning the 
mayor of a town; soldiers buying various articles 
ata bazaars;a man asking a farmer for ajob; an 
American officer buying food for his mens a 
searching party looking for contraband$.e. 


1917 (Angiolillo) 4:9 


This was transmitted to the post-war language classroom. 


s 


dete Games and Projects 


Attempts to enliven the classroom atmosphere are not common, and, 


when they appear, not well documented. Games do not seem to have been 


used often to teach languages, having met with a mixed reception. 


Quintillian and St Jerome both mention using appropriately shaped 


taken up during the Renaissance. 


aie 


blocks to teach letters, a suggestion 


op Ri ey ssc bet o2k " ; 
Rey ewes and Erasmus !° 7-“" speak of learning flexions by 
playing games resembling draughts and dominoes. But while Montaigne 


does not make it clear whether he approves or not, Erasmus is definitely 
against the idea. Games did not receive unqualified approval in the 

Tt 
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classroom until Comenius used them in his own schools. He saw seven 


essential elements in all games: movement, spontaneity, social mixing 


ww 
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ee 


combined etforty order, ease and relaxation. 


Games were not revived in the classroom until the days of the 
Natural Method, but their use was far from systematic. Several uses 
games were arrived at 


or 


he 


teacher in the service hospitals of the First World War reports; tWe 
experienced some little trouble in mastering the French numerals, 
until TD triedva mew schene, and called out, "From the right, number 


ry 7 


Then my merry convalescents began shouting gleefully, 


ng (4298 


in French.” 
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In the ordinary schoolroom, language games were adaptations of 


~S =) 
vernacular childrents games, many combining movement and mime with 
speech. Games could be directed at any one of the four skills, and 


were usually integrated with a normal lesson. In many cases, games 


were merely a type of drill with a competition element 


a 
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The Unit Method, developed during the Second World War, was based 


on the Dalton plan but made some concessions to the rigidity of time- 


tf 


+1, 


tabling in the ordinary school. A wit of work was delimited according 


5 o 


to the topic it would deal with, the work that would naturally follow 
in the next unit and the activities and ancillary interests it would 
- + | J aay) 2 t. q al P Sw > 
present to the pupils. The method placed much importance on 
definite objective for each mit and, like the Dalton plan, tried to 
4 > 2 
assure chat the pupil knew as well as the teacher wha 


1162 32 
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Private research was directed more closely than in the Dalton 


plan. Team work by the pupils was encouraged and, though individual 


° 


—~ 159 ~ 


t. frovmed on, it was regarded as not essential to the 
method. 


and the class was expected to take an active part in the discussion 


= rato Bites = - : 1162 21 
and criticism of the work of every pupil. 
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This approach was used extensively in the ASTP and in the post- 
war ‘Language and Area Programmes.' It became especially important 


in learning the culture of the second language, and elements connected 


with the language, like philology. The type of research required, 


oO 


fag 


like the type of game, was fitted to the age of the pupil to allow 


=) 


for variations in both ability and range of interest. 


Tt is clear that firming language skills through speech was most 
usual during the modern period, the Renaissance and the classical age. 
Though not entirely neglected during the intervening centuries, oral 
skills were subordinated to written. The first of these, reading, is 


see 


considered in the next chapter. 
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Teaching Pronunciation 


Delel Alphabets 

5el.2 Intensive Reading 

5ele3 Exercising Reading Comprehen 
delet Translation from a Foreign Lai 


Now who has acquired any facility in reading 
4 ae 


unless he has looked at the poets and conned 
over the historians and orators? 


1450 (Piccolomini) 431:170 


Throughout the history of language-teaching reading has been 


approached as part of the other skills teachers were to impart. In 


the late classical and medieval periods it was often confused with 


literary and biblical exegesis 


Yo 
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1e@ Renaissance on, it was 
usuaily absorbed into the skill of translation, achieving complete 
o 3 ay a 


independence only during the twentieth century. 


a) 


In acquiring the motor movements and mental habits that make up 
the skill of reading the pupil goes through two stages: first, he 
concentrates on the skills of interpretation. Second, he aims at 
achieving the fluency necessary to make his reading both useful and 


enjoyable. 


del Teaching Interpretation 


ed series of rules proper to each language. 


Teaching interpretation begins with the alphabets used by the 


language in question and the customs which govern their use. The 


econd stage of intervretation is taught in three complementary wa 
g is B , 


intensive reading, comprehension exercises, and translation into a 


' 


teaching, as an indispensable stage, 


a 


more familiar language. Alphabet 


has always been part of the procedure; intensive reading goes back to 


—- oe 
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the Greeks, as does the comprehension exercise, and translation is a 


Roman invention, which went out of use only during the Middle Ages « 


161 


Se ilue ‘Alphabets 

Few western pupils have had to worry about alphabets other than 
the Roman, Greek, Cyritlic and acs But even languages which use 
the same alphabet as that of oe learner represent sound in different 
ways. However most teachers seem to have considered that foreign 
alphabets and representational customs present few problems, and can 
be learned by exposure. But owing to the twentieth-century emphasis 
on gradation, and the increased importance of languages that do not 
use native alphabets, teachers of Western EHurope became conscious of 


the need to teach alphabets with the same care as other parts of the 


language. 


oreign alphabets was by 


FY 


The traditional manner of presenting 


printing them in a table which placed the new alphabet, in both upper 


a3 
rd 


and lower case, alongside its native equivalent. Usually one added 


transcriptions which indicated the functional pronunciations and the 


ta 


name of the letters in the foreign language. Part of the tas 

learning the order of the alphabet so that one could us efully tr refer 
<=. Bh os 

rately and then 


tO.& Cieptonary. “nctenes, if any; were learred’ sepa 


immediately applied in spelling. 


During the twentieth century, other approaches were attempted. 
One modern Greek course began by having the pupils read a story in 
but every word of Greek derivation was printed in Greek 
characters. The same etymological approach has been worked out for 
Russian. In 1923, Dewey established the relative frequency of the 
letters in English. First West, in the New Method English Course, 


then Gibson and Richards (First Steps in Reading En glish) worked 


i 
fe 
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raded intake in nea the letters were introduced according to 
their frequency. Capitals were left until the end not to confuse 

matters. The only caveat was that letters easily confused, like b/d: 
p/c3 were separated as far as possible. Fortunately, the frequency 


allowed for this. 


Some teachers preferred to leave teaching the alphabet itself 


until néar the»end “of the’ course; using Ctransliterations.* In deferce 


of this practice Henry Sweet claimed that language learning was 
936330 
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difficult enough without distracting the pupil by another alphabet. 


C 


In addition, once the language itself was known, learning the alphabet 


would be much easier. From medieval Greek courses still extant, we 


1 


know that this was the normal medieval approach to the problem. 


+. 


However Sweet did admit that if reading knowledge was all that was 
required, the pupil could be introduced immediately to the new alphabet, 


and even comtenanced pronunciations using the native phonetic habits 
iz eS) i 
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in order to fix the spelling in the pupil's hand.’ 


Fluency in handling foreign alphabets and in dealing with the way 


they were used was assured by reading aloud and by transcription. 
Though the main purpose here was learning to spell, recognition was 
an-essential part of the process. Indeed, in all periods, many pupils 
learned their alphabets as a by-product of spellingt This means is 
ancient, and was not supplanted, even in the most iconoclastic period 
epic titi ats: enn Treen tore im \ciassical iaraunees spelling was 


standard by the Middle Ages, but the pronunciation customs used were 


ia 
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those of the vernacular. In modern languages, owing to the interference 


JH 


of etymology and the technical difficulties of justifying lines in the 
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ey 


printeries, spelling was "a Tiuid aifair until the eighteenth century. 
Kven now, in Janguages like English with two cultural traditions, 
spelling can be confusing.. In general, however, recognition is taught 


as a preparation for active use, the most important means being 


dictation, transcription and free composition. 


5.1.2 Intensive Reading 

The modern distinction between intensive and extensive reading 
was first made, it seems, by Palmer: tReading may be extensive or 
intensive. In the first, each sentence is subjected to a careful 
scrutiny--in the latter book after book will be read through without 
giving more than a superficial and passing attention to the lexicolo- 


. ; : C2 d= PO ass Ae : = : 
ical units of which it is composed.! ? Intensive reading is 
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not primarily concerned with the skills of reading itself, but takes 


in grammar, stylistic analysis, and even translation. 


Intensive reading, and its French equivalent, lecture expliquée, 


are Cerived from the-classical’ exercise of praclectio; which was still 
3 


in use at the beginning of the nineteenth century. ee the late 
Middle Ages, this was linked with translation by the development of 
*construingt, which consisted in dismembering the sentence, describing 
the grammatical function of each of its parts and linking them with 
vernacular equivalents. The exercise had some relevance in teaching 


the cultural facts of the foreign language, as some of the comment 


dealt with literary and social topics. 


Classical praelectio was an exercise based on intensive grammar 


= the stage of praelectio the teacher at lave 
analyse even the most ae details of 

passage in ns to arrive at the parts of ee 

and the properties of the a Hs verse -Térus (it 

verse these must be so analysed that the knowledge 


will also be applicable to prose. In addition, the 


4 ' 


teacher must censure writing that is barbarous, 
unfitting, and ungrammatical. 


106 #.D..{Quintd lian). 31h .wiad.3 
The technique of praelectio was widened in scope by the early 
scholiasts who commented on literary content and the social relevance 
of the works they treated. Even before the Carolingian Renaissance, 


a balance had been achieved between the Jiterary and grammatical 


COs @) 
Ove . . 
ea [ts aim remained prescriptive, however, 


spects of the exercise. 
and until the end of the Re naissance, it was both an introduction to 


stylistic niceties and the final stage of learning grammar. 
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Essentially the same method was use og ocripuure. 


Indeed, many comments on the Bible, especially during the Carolingian 
>] © } E 9 = © 
Renaissance, could be made to serve either purpose. Owing to its 


manifold purposes, praelectio began to develop specialised branches 


anda jargon of its own: 


Cormentun is an explanation of the words, leaving 
aside their relationship to each other, and just 
considering, their Reanene Glosa is an explanation 
he sentence and the manner of wr: iting it, taking 


ts 
the meanings of the individual words as well. 


fl 1200 (Huguccio) in 148:118 


The rigid formality of praelectio encouraged pedantry, a tendency 


Se ee 


layed up bj many teachers, esvecially during the Renaissance. 
‘) a eo oo 
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Erasmus found it necessary to warn the profession not to go searching 


h503:1526F 
after every grammatical quibble in the passage under discussion. 
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But his warnings had little effect. 


Lavin entirely by, ppaelectios he. text, was’ read’ in 


small doses and gone over thoroughly until any grammatical or literary 


593200 


eculiarity was quite clear. Among the Jesuits, Ratkets method 
iJ) zi: ee} 3 


took especially deep roots: 


The method of dealing with the speeches of.Cicero will 
bet (a) a discussion of the subject; (b) an analysis 
by the teacher of the first period, including any 
points of rhetoric that are worth noting; (c) then, 
leaving aside what pertains to the effective use of 
words, the teacher will give some attention to common- 


places and the anecdotes and stories used. 
1560 (Ratio Studiorum) 914:11:163 


At this stage praelectio did not yet involve construing, but after the 


Renaissance it became even more formal: 


Tne mexc subject. 26 ‘the explanation of Cicero, Yersid, 
on any coLheriauthorostuitable Tor vthe,schood. Ths 


Se 
falls into fivevor six parts, which are*briefly ‘sun- 
arised in the next few lines. The first 1s a 
review vrotathcalLechnigue of prac lectio; “the second), 
explanation and thorough analysis of each sentence, 
whether they-are short, difficultrer complex; the 
third deals with anything of s rly GnUSresis..> 
the fourth, peculiar to advanced classes’, seeks out 
those features peculiar to rhetoric or poetics; th 
fifth weighs up the quality of the Latin. 
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1764, (Juvencus) 692:133 
At. this -time ‘theetechnique was not used in living languages, being 
introducéd to them at the end of the eighteenth century. During the 
nineteenth century it was especially concerned with grammar, but when 
the Direct Method began to modify language-teaching on the continent, 


Ww 


its emphasis shifted to cultural and literary aims. 


With the advent of ‘construingt, praelectio was linked to 
translation. This exercise seems to have accompanied translation 
into the classroom, and by the fourteenth century it was extremely 


poe : : : 
common. In its strictest form one began by parsing all the 


stating their function. The next step was to set out the sentence in 


the vernacular order and to translate each word literally. 


Renaissance teachers were inclined to see it as an invention of 
res MB me 999250 
their own time, ascribing it to Leech and Crusius. But many 


na) 


of its rules can be traced back to the grammatical speculative of the 


fourteenth century, the following from Crusius, for instance: tA word 


which governs another is placed before it; one which qualifies is 


LOR aha 539 : : : 
placed after.? D995 +7 Construing also had its roots in classical 


+ 
rhetoric; the best teachers trained their pupils to view the sentence 
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as a whole before analysing it: 


auis, cvi, causa, locus, quo tempore prima, Segue, 
? 9 ee Se See De eee ee ee 


(who, to whom, why, where, when, immediate re sult) 
This verse I would have every scholler to ae 
readily; and always to think of it in his construing. 
Tt is a very principall rule for the understanding 

f any author or matter whatsoever. 


1627 (Brinsley) 595:123 
But in practice it is difficult to see how a pupil was to reconcile 


this philosophical overview with dissection of the 


sentence that was laid down elsewhere: 
Tf there be a vocative case, I must take that first: 
then I must seek out the principall verb and his 
nominative cases; & if there be an Adjective or a 
Participle with him, then I must English them next, 
and such words as they governe; then the Verbe: & 
if there follow an infinitive mood, I must. take that 
next: then the Averbe; then the case which the Verb 
properly governeth; & lastly all the other cases in 
their order. 


1525 (Leech) in 595:93 
Such construing was considered to be so important that it is 
specifically mentioned in the statutes of several English Grammar 


Schools. 


Sl ge 


Though, during the Renaissance, it was assumed that construing 
was a technigue of universal application, it was not applied to modern 
Janguages until the advent of the Granmar—Translation method. At the 
end of the eighteenth century it came to pervade the whole spectrum of 
language-teaching, even the advanced stages, which it had never entered 
during the sixteenth century. Protest were few, but trenchant. On 


the continent, Lemare attacked it as doing irreparable harm to the 


In England, Thomas Arnold castigated 


M Bie 
tO use 16.7" i, 


Seventy years Jater, in the climate created by the Direct Method, 
such attacks received better hearing: Rouse, for instance, claimed 
that the exercise was harnful to English as well as to the foreien 
language: tI am also convinced that the use of construing in a classical 
lesson is a danger to Bnglish because it encourages the misuse of words 


Ae cob ROI, 


and idiom, and implants and fosters the habit of writin nonsense. 


Despite the growing chorus of such attacks, the tcoristruet was not 
Ie 6 oS > 
dislodged from the classics classroom until over forty years later, 
. * . . In . 
In Soviet Russia it survived modern Jangvage-teaching as the 


‘ “ees paws 93:62 
Conscious—Comparative Method, 
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Whereas the tconstruet continued the grammatical tradition of the 
Middle Ages, its techniques of literary comment were perpetuated in 
countries of the French tradition by iecture expliquée. This exercise, 
while not neglecting grammatical and lexical knowledge, concentrated on 
the literary values of braelectio. It assumed ability to translate and 


a good knowledge of grammar. It was intended to instil a sensitivity 


to the stylistic and literary conventions of the foreign language and, 


9ecame a rigorous introduction to 


13th s1) 
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the life and thought of the other culture. 


51.3 Exercising Reading Comprehension 

It would be rash to trust to the primary sources consulted and 
state that comprehension exercises did not appear before the twentieth 
century. They are such a natural tool in teaching that it is 


aan) 


unthinkable that they were ever absent from the classroom. 
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onprehension questions were probably taken for granted in 
praelectio. This can be read into the quotations from Huguccio and 
the Ratio Studiorum on page 164 and from the Ratio Studiorum on 
page 165 and from Brinsley on page 166. But one can not argue from 
Silence that this technique was never used on its own. It is true, 


however, that the first mentions of comprehension exercises as such 


seem to date from the nineteenth century. 


The usual form of the exercise is the obvious one: questions are 
asked after the pupil has read and digested the passage. West, however, 
saw the question as a possible teaching aid as well as a test of 
comprehension, and gave his pupils *before questionst. These covered 
important details of the passage, the pupil being directed to read 
with the questions in mind. 


answered the pupil was face yuestionst in the usual 
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manner. This is reminiscent of the advice of many teachers to 
examination candidates: read the questions over first to get a clue as 


to what the passage is about. It is important to note that moderns 
& } 


took this process as a necessary preliminary to all translation work. 


Sebo 2 


delet Translation in Reading Comprehension 
It may seem odd to class translation as merely a device to exercise 

comprehension, as if one were ignoring its importance as a stylistic 
exercise. But one of the chief obstacles to the twentieth-century 
restriction of translation to senior classes was the conviction of 

many both inside and outside the teaching profession that translation 
was the one way of checking that the pupil had understood the passage 

he had just paid. Under the influence of construing, translation was 
indeed judged by its textual faithfulness to the original, and not by 


the pupilts skill both in understanding the meaning and spirit of the 


passage and in writing his own language. 


For the Romans only one type of translation was of any real values: 
translation into Latin. It was a rhetorical exercise that was first 
attempted near the end of onets studies and continued throughout onets 
oratorical career: 

And the oH it was my custom, as it was when I was young, 
to translate into Latin what I was reading in Greek. 
if would r not only use the most suitable and usual words, 


but also I would imitate certain expressions which were 
new to our dco a provided that they were not 


ty 


unfitting 
60 B.C. (Cicero) De Oratore I.xxxiv.115 


It was an exercise demanding all one’s skill as a stylist: trans-— 


v 


ference of meaning was taken for granted, the most exacting part of 
the exercise being the preservation of the flavour of the original 
without going counter to the genius of Latin. Consonant with the 
Roman theory of literary imitation, a translation must convey the 
spirit of the original by avoiding the literal and the obvious, and 


yet preserve the author's intentions so well that the translation is 


worthy to stand’ beside its source. 


aly £4, 


of Egypt and Gaul who introduced translation into elementary 


We Gites hive 


teaching. Greek was the first language of Alexandria, and even 
in Gaul it seems to have been spoken by many in Aquitaine and Marseilles 


Q or) 
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Editions glossed in Greek and 


Se 1206 as the Thardecentury A.D. 
accompanied by parallel translation were often used to teach Latin in 


these communities. Translation and construin 


g@ Was encouraged by the 
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Leachers, as such methods were not taxing for them, and because it was 
félt that Latin style could only gain by interference from Greek. By 
the time of Priscian, translation was an established procedure in the 


Latvian classrooms of the Hast where Latin still retained some of its 


old imperial prestige. 


We hear little about translation in the early Middle Ages until 
King Alfred ordered certain religious books to be translated into 
Anglo-Saxon. These were certainly not teaching tools, and, in spite 
of the importance of such translation to the layman, the scholarts 
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patronising attitude to the vernaculars kept them out of | 
Hence, as far as we can judge, the classical revival of Charlemange 
made no use of translation as a teaching method. There was some 

dilettante interest in the vernaculars shown by the compilation of 


glossaries like those of Kassel and Reichenau,but what this implied 


in the classroom is hard to say. 


The first clear indication that translation was used as a teaching 


method comes from fourteenth-century England. At the beginning of 


. 1 7 


the century the University of Oxford had outlawed the growing vogue of 


translating into English, insisting that. teachers should keep to the 


ae 


traditional use of Norman French. Final victory for the supporters 

of English came in 1362 with the legalisation of English in the law- 
courts and-in “public life’ outside the wmiversities. Paraliel devel 

ments on the continent are not so sily docwnented, but it seems that 
vernaculars entered the classroom, bringing translation with them, at 
7 = eS 2 . | eae le J J 69:70 

about the beginning of the thirteenth century. Doubtless the 


appearance of translation as a teaching technique was partly due to 


the growing popularity of vernacular translations of the classics, 
which first appeared in large numbers about the middle of the 


fourteenth century. However isolated examples go back to the twelfth 


Z ane 
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century. Those who used translation technigues were probably 


aiming as much at teaching the art of translation as at teaching Latin, 


there being a ready market for good translation. 


Most of our information about the Renaissance use of translation 
comes from early seventeenth-century England. The first step was 
always construing (vide 35.1 i.2)s) then, after the 'construs’ had been 
judged perfect, it was worked over umtil the English was acceptable. 
Lically confined to 


It must be emphasised that this approach was prac 


st sSical languages, modern languages being taught by 'direct? methods. 
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Port-Royal completed the downfall of direct methodology, being 
the first school of any importance to aim its teaching at the native 


Janguage. Latin and Greek were no longer the centre of the curriculun, 


Sy 


it being considered that a sound training in classical languages would 
cause an improvement in the handling of the mother tongue: t...making 


them translate from Latin into French some easy letters of Cicero so 
P2029 


that they can learn the two languages together. This was merely 


the logical outcome of the movement in favour of the vernaculars that 


12. = 


had been gathering momentum since the thirteenth century. Translation 
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began to enter modern languages, some impetus coming from its existence 


. 


in the literary and commercial worlds. But wntil the adoption of the 
Grammar—Translation Method, it remained on the fringe of language— 


teaching. 


During the next two centuries translating and construing into 


Ww 


Latin were gradually abandoned. In France, Rollin suggested translating 


. 


Greek into French, following the theory current at the Renaissance that 


678 ° 1.0 


French had more affinities with Greek than with Latin, but the 


im) 


reform was not definitively adopted until the nineteenth century. In 


England schoolmasters were inclined to mourn the passing of the Latin 


ble P 37 21) 


version, suspecting that what was replacing it was less valuak 
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By this time the procedure was being justified by the training it 
gave in exactness of thought, but, except in Latin perception of 
stylistie differences between languages was not regarded as important. 
Indeed the first treatises on the art of translation were written for 
the use of Latin eee At the end of the century the modern -— 


language and classical camps revolted simultaneously: Laudenbach denied 
wy ee Los a A ees PS : 939210 
that translation was of any use in acquiring the foreign language; 
while Rouse distinguished two types of translation: the art-form and 
the test: 'tWhen we have learnt how to understand and to compose in 

Latin, and how to understand and to compose in English, we shall be 

3 a ? 

ready to transfer a literary piece from one to the other.!’ 
The French inspector, Emile Hovelaque, a strong supporter of the Direct 


Method, concurred in this judgment, noting that translation shows the 


pupil where the genius of the two languages differs. For this reason, 


oo 


seeing that it presupposes a 
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exercises were to be left until the end of the course. 


io 


certain maturity, all translation 


Apart from a temporary eclipse of translation in progressive 


circles, the situation did not change after the be; 


inning of the 


fou 
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twentieth century. The persistence of Gramnar—Translation methods 


among orthodox teachers maintained a running polemic, in which the 


ideas of Laudenbach and Rouse have been quoted, ar 


again and again. But the armour of most 


pe) 
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teachers has remained 


unscratched, protected as they are by the circumstances of their 


prof ession against any fortuitous awareness of a side opposed to 


their own. 


See ACheving Fluency 


Bach of the means already treated demands that the 


proceed slowly and carefully, checking what he is doing and deliberately 


analysing his actions. This is not the way we read our own language 


but a means we adopt if we are not sure of the import of an is 
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passage. Three ways have be 
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en developed of teaching a pupil to read 


with the fluency of a native. Simplified readers and supports first 


VJ 


appeared in Ancient Greece, 


Seer Samplried-Readers 


extensive reading during the Renaissance. 


One problem in exercising the skill of reading is making sure that 
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ca) 


the pupil practises within the limits of his knowledge. Traditionally, 


this has been done by giving 


him authors that are considered to be 


nple. Editing works especially for beginners is likewise an ancient 
So cs 


proceeding, though usually it has been simplification of concept that 


was aimed at, rather than simplification of language. 


It has always been usual practice to introduce a pupil to reading 
skills through the simplest authors. In Latin, Caesar and Phaedrus 
have usually held this distinction, and in Greek Aesop and Herodotus. 
Because Of “the purist tendeneies of the post-Renaissance discipline of 


Cigesics, Helbenistic Greek and Late Latin were-rejected iar spite-of 


their greater simplicity. Not°until the twentieth century did som 


classics teachers experiment with literature from these periods. Owing 

to the importance*of Hellenistic Greek to’ Biblical’studies this approach 
; ; ; ee od Sak ea 

was more acceptable in Greek than in Latin. tl Its application 


to modern languages was difficult, as their literatures evolve with 
the language, and what is easy for one generation can be made guite 


a 


difficult for succeeding ones owing to linguistic and social change. 


Abridgement of standard works is a very ancient procedure, going 


back to the golden age of Greece, and continuing through Roman times 


&E 
until’the end ofthe Maddie Agés.° Thus. the’ laver“decades*of Livy's 
history of Rome are known only in perioc the famous Greek 

grammar of Dionysius Thrax, which set the tone for most of the grammars 


to follow it has survived in both the original and in several abridged 


Latin versions. 


Cassiodorus and Isidore of Seville introduced a new type of text- 


° 


book into Wes school, the collectanea: by the Carolingian Renaissance 


these were standard texts. They were collections of selected passages, 


some abridged and some in their original form. The choice of authors 


Mo 


was truly eclectic: extracts form the Vulgate and the Fathers app 


cheek by jowl with classical authors and medieval secular literature; 


Sl. 2a. OO 


indeed, all seven of the liberal arts were represented. It is 


doubtful whether these books aimed at simplification of language, their 


1. 


aim was more to condense the material to bring it within the range of 


the pupilts understanding. It may well be that in a language book, 
grammatical simplification came about by accident, abridgments not 
being given the additional quality of grammatical simplicity until the 
turn of the twentieth century. In classics and modern languages th 


* 


many abridgments turned out were mediocre in both Jinpuistie and 


y. Michael West pointed out the harm this could do to 


literary qualit 
both the pupilts grasp of the foreign language and his interest in its 


a 


literature. He demanded that abridgment should be interesting and 


Or, 


worth eae: and, above all, should inspire the pupil to read the 


Mee rl 


real thing when he had sufficient command of the languare 


Simplification divorced from abridgment was an invention, it seems, 
of Guarino, whose recension of Caesar appeared in the late fif 
century. This type of book was current during the Renaissance dialogue 
was the beginning of a long line of original readers in simplified 
Janguagse. Until the end of the nineteenth century the writers of such 
texts invariably followed their own instincts of what was simple and 
difficult. It is notable that, although there were wide variations, a 
norm was arrived at by consensus of opinion. The idea of a quantitative 
measure 1s found as early as Henry Sweet, who discussed it as a theore- 
tieal possibility, and, with the development of vocabulary lists based 


on statistical measures, it became feasible in the nineteen-twenties. 


Two types of reader were developed: the progressive reader which 
took the pupil by easy stages from one level of vocabulary to another; 


and the plateau reader which exercised vocabulary at a certain level, 
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without aiming at expansion. The most serious fault in these books 
was noted by Michael West: tOne of the commonest faults in Plateau 
Readers “is to controhPwocabulary, but not to*control grammar. tll 7S349 
Another difficulty with this sort of reader was maintaining the interest 
of the reader. implification of vocabulary often brought with it 
dilution of the intellectual worth of the book and, as Whipple remarked, 
tit is stupid to ask mature persons to read childish or irrelevant 
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€ is simple. 


Simplification changed its emphasis at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Until then, it was usually the grammatical structure 
of the passage that was simplified, even if it was merely arranging 
the sentence to accord with the order of words in the mother tongue. 
This practice did not go uncriticised, especially during the eighteenth 
century, and, though an integral part of the construing technique, was 
slowly abandoned during the nineteenth century. With the development 
of statistical linguistics, vocabularly and phonology came under 
consideration during the twentieth century. As vocabulary is the most 


obvious fact of language to the layman, and most of the early work was 


done in this field, this was the aspect that became most important. 


5.2.2 Reading with Supports 


a 


Aree ks 


The traditional kind of support is the interlinear or parallel 
translation; the modern world has added the pictorial support and the 


recording. 


ine first detailed specification for interlinear translation 


seems to be that of Roger Bacon: 


= Leh = 


Then the pupil is to learn the Qur Father, Hast Mary, 

Creed, Magnificent, Nunc Dimitts [iS and Benedictus 

which are the foundation of the fail, so that in 

reading these few things he may more =o progress 

LO Move ditrtioul, things. They are to be set oul in 

the following way. On the first line the teacher 
ites the Latin, below it the Greek in Latin 


characters, and on the third, the Greek in Greek 
Letviers. (nen, oy 200king at the Latin, one will 
able to read the Greek in its turn. This will be 
easy to do without mistakes by the Shae of the Greek 
transcribed in the Latin alphabet 


1272 (R. Bacon) 406:13 
The interlinear gloss had already been used’in the colloquies of 
Aelfric, occasioning a comment from Thorpe, whose edition appeared 
in 1858: tIn this colloquy the Anglo-Saxon is only an interlinear 
gloss to the Latins the design of the author being, by means of a 


Hamiltonian version, to facilitate to children the acquirement of 


my 


Latin. (There is nothing new under Another common 
layout at the time was intercalating the translation of each sense- 


group into the running text. 


Interlinear layouts, or something approaching them, were common 
all over Europe during the tenth and eleventh centuries,.and many of 
these glossed books furnish philologists with the earliest text in the 
Romance languages. In Spain, for instance, service books and books 
used for spiritual reading, like t UsSvine, ~occur 
in glossed teditionst. The best known are the glosse emilianenses 
and } glosse silense es from the north of Spain near the Basque country. 
Indeed, as well as glosses in Spanish, the first contains some in 
Basquee Host of the glosses are interlinear, but where the disposi 
of the page does not allow this, they are written in the margin. 


a 


Judging by the handwriting of the extant manuscripts it seems that they 


were copied, Spanish commentary and all, from a manuscript now 
4. 56:408 r AN ee 
lost. This would indicate that classroom use was one of the 


possibilities envisaged. 


Parallel translation dates back to the schools of third—-century 


Alexandria and Gaul. Apart from bilingual exercises like the Herme 


taken over to teach Greek 


s > 7 B16 . 
neumata, Pseuco-dositheana (which was 


2 a) 


in the Monastery of St-Gall), parallel versions of the Aeneid are 


: 1372317 


still extant from the classical schools. The verse forms 


would have facilitated using a parallel format, as would the contem- 
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pages together 
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porary method of making a volume 
to forma roll. It is possible that the Hexapla and other polyglot 
editions of the Bible that appeared in the following centuries served 
their turn in the classroom. These were an the form of codices, books 
with a sewn spine like the modern book. he text was laid out in 
parallel columns across the full opening of the page, a necessary 
format when six languages were involved. During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, it became common to enter vernacular translations 


round the ample margins of Latin manuscripts. Jt is in this way that 
ee A Des tid b page : 
Adam de Suel's version of the Disticha Catonis Was preserved. From 


the manuscript it appears that the Old French was added later, probabls 
Nt {ote 3 | 


by some harassed pupil. 


Renaissance teachers were deeply divided over the merits of th 
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la cions. “The Tirst 


inverlimear and paraltel trans 
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linear supports: that of Gilles du Guez printed the English transla- 


tion in a smaller but identical type above the French; John Holt's 


bh ; 3h 


Lac Puerorun and the fragments we have of John Anwykyll" * both 
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from Posselius Colloquia Faniliara’ J 
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Copy in the Houghton Library, Harvard 


Here is one of the last examples (1660) of 
parallel colloguies in Latin and Greek. This book 
is notable for its frequent use of substitution 
tables. As the title suggests, it treats the sane 
subjects as the modern languace colloguies, being 


oriented towards social occasions. 
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Collogura fasiliaria. 


Pater Q meus earn prandium 
"IAG uitatem tugmMy veniar. 
Herus ‘ Jy ubi ve ler, ad eet 
Eximle Domine DeGhur omnes conyive jam ad funt, 
unum teexpedanes & niliceexpeCsrenty jy ace 
cumberent, 
utad conam 


a ae quinga, 


{ixia, 


Ico te roy 
7 CUt royant aisha acetdas 


bor . 
¢ 2S decima, 
 Inflae undeciina, 


Prandendi J 

Coznandi foes adclt, 
Acfunc invitati pro foribus, 
Duc intrd convivas, 


Excipito conyivas, ’ 
Fillva, 


“Sclve Pracceptor obfervande. 


Gratant rem tobistacis, quéd non dedignarisnofter. 
elle conviva. 
Patcr, 
1 prandium” 
Paras P putts 


S coca 
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use interlinear Latin-English sentences to illustrate grammar 


Colloquies, however, favoured the parallel translation. The 
fashion seems to have been set by modern-language dialogues, which 
were designed as conversation manuals and could be used without a 
teacher. ub it was not until the end of the sixteenth century that 
latin colloguia appeared with a parallel version, the first to be so 


fpen 


treated being those of Mathurin Cordier, 


1os35 
729 There was a short vogue for 


whose early editions 


5. 


appeared with a French version. 


parallel colloquies in Latin and Greek, due, no doubt, to the employ- 


vide 569 


ment of Greeks to teach their own language in western schools. 


Yet another possibility was exploited at the beginning of the 


+ 


seventeenth century by John Brinsley: his edition of Vergil, for 


instance, does not give the original Latin, but a literal translation 
with a scholarly introduction to each poem, explanations of the subject 
matter, elucidations of difficulties in translation and glosses on 


individual Latin words. These are printed in four columns disposed 


SOC 
across the whole opening of the book.” 77 In this way he solved the 


problem of removing the translation once its usefulness. was finished. 
He was against interlinear translation on principle: 


When both are joyned together, as in the interlineall 
translation, the eie is as soone upon the one as the 
other: I meane, as soone upon the Latine as upon the 
Greeke3; and so likewise upon the Greeke as upon the 
Latine, because they are so close joyned one to 
another. So that the boke, instead of being a master 
to helpe onely where it should, where the mind can not 
study it, it becometh a continvall prompter, & maketh 
the mind a truant, that it will not take pains which 
it should. 


1627 (Brinsley) 595:237 


Fy this time, though interlinear translations were common in 
fin y& 96 
a oi DO0/ 5 : ae 
self-teaching books, 15% and continued as illustrative material in 


reference grammars until the twentieth century, they were never fully 


accepted by the teaching profession. The parallel disposition was 


1g 
much preferred. In France, Lemare attacked interlinear translations 
as contrary to nature, as harmful to any teaching aim, and as 


typographically grotesque. The need to jump alternate lines was a 


ores 


. . 


serious disadvantage as it slowed up reading and caused fatigue 
There is ample evidence to show that, by the end of the seventeenth 
century, parallel editions in classical languages were common, both 


for the school—boy and adult reader. It also became common for modern 


language textbooks to include parallel versions of literary extracts 


pa. 
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and models for formal composit tion , 038/68 a custom that lasted until 
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early in the twentieth century. One might add that parallel editions 
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he Loeb Classics 
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re still being published in the classical languages: t 


from Harvard University Press and Les Classiques de la Société 
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Guillaume Budé, for instance. In the United States especially, various 
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houses have adapted the idea to modern languages. 


Usually the accompanying translation aims merely at teaching a 
pupil how to read, but several who have used the idea tau 
language through it. The late eighteenth century expressed uneasiness 
about grammar in many ways, the most commercially successful being the 
Hamiltonian system, which was based on the interlinear translation. 
Its inventory, James Hamilton (1769- 1831), a Scottish businessman 
turned teacher, who had learned his German from a French émigré. His 
teacher had worked from literary texts which he Bae orally, 


then immediately reread in German while the impression of the 


First lesson from Delaunay 


; . oe, BOG S2-3 
ouvelle méthode pour apprendre Ja langue lJatine ‘i 


flea 


Copy in le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


Aji lessons in Delaunay are disposed like this one 
ov is 3 


on two facing pas 


~~ 
£ ra) 


ese On the left, is a Latin—French 

vocabulary arranged in the order the words appear in the 
lesson. At the e, the Latin is given 
in the tnatural ordert and French glosses are added. The 


original text is then given in its proper order, anda 


runming Frenck translation dast of all. 
et 
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mateciam . Materia, B , ou matcriés, a. f La matiére, la caule, 
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translation was quite fresh. In his version of the idea, Hamilton 
substituted interlinear translation. In order to prevent the pupil 

from getting a distorted impression of the foreign language, he made 

his English as literal as possible, even to the point of being grotesque. 
pare 


It was an inductive method of sorts, as the pupil was expected to make 


the connection between the translation and the original hinself. 


Though claimed as a new invention, Hamiltonts system was developed 
from the widespread use of interlinear translation in eighteenth- 
century France. The father of the method was Du Marsais, whose Latin 
course appeared in the seventeen-thirties. He assumed at least a 
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smattering of grammar, teaching the art of reading Latin by printing 
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elow the Latin in smaller type. This was 
followed by drilling the grammar points that rose from the text. 


De Launay adapted the idea, but demanded that the properties of the 


language should be offended. To this end he dissected both languages 


, ie Me. 687 


and reconstituted them, as in the illustration opposite. 


Though the written support remained the most common, technology 
produced two other types. Improved techniques of printing resulted 


7 


in the pictorial support, the first such book being the Orbis 


‘o.oo OL ae tt  @ : 
pictus. This was primarily a vocabulary written in complete 
sentences, but it could also be used as a reading book. There was 
little change in the technique until the twentieth century, the 
relevant parts of the text being linked to the picture by reference 
numbers. The Berger English grammar used basically the same technique 

caus : 


Aer eal : 7 
but modified it so that a story could be told. In one of his 


xercises, which tells the story of a fox, he uses a picture of the 
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ish countryside. The various exploits of the fox are all depicted 
with a dotted line, indicating the route he took. Each episode in the 
story is numbered to correspond with the different 
fox in the picture. When comic strips appeared, they 
service in the classroom, being more convenient than a composite 

picture of the types used by Berger and Comenius. Where one could get 
hold of them, comic strips produced for the home market were used, but 


there were many textbooks that adopted the idea and included picture 


stories especially designed for language-teaching. 


Some experimentation was carried out with tapes of vernacular 
translations of reading texts. This type of aid was especially 
important in programmed courses. The technicue of letting the pupil 
hear a passage in his own language while he reads the original is quite 
old: it inspired the Hamiltonian method and can be traced at least as 
far back as the Renaissance. There the application was indirect: while 
one pupil read his translation aloud, the others followed through in 
their books. Sturm's approach to translation implies that he used 
approach as part of his repertoire. It is merely an adaptation of the 


less formal parts of the construing technique. 
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Only in this century has the sk 
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intensive and extensive types. Extensive reading is aimed at ideas 
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rather than grammatical structure, and is definitely distinguished 
ron translation. In extensive reading one approaches a book in the 
ee sh 


same way as a native speaker. This aspect of the matter was put 


very clearly by de Brisay, a teacher in the Hamiltonian tradition: 


& 


The Latin sentence does not need to be dissected; 
it is more beautiful and more logical as it stands. 
If it seems awkward and unintelligible to the young 
student in its natural form, that is because his 
modern mind has only been accustomed to think in 
the narrow and inflexible English mould. What he 
must do is to free himself from his fixed habits. 


1897 (De Brisay) 932:1, 
This quotation illustrates one constant that can be found in discussions 
of extensive reading from the medieval scholiasts: that it should be 


1251.26 


part of the introduction to the foreig culture. nother theme 


is the idea that reading should be enjoyable, otherwise the exercise 


would not be worth ae The third point of emphasis is 


that reading is not translating. 7°"? 


While most teachers relied on a saturation technique, Peter Hagboldt, 
Professor of German at North-Western University, based his teaching of 
extensive reading on reading material that was already familiar in one's 
own language. Without realising that his principle dated back to the 
late Renaissance, he made reading exercises out of German translations 
of stories known to his pupils, the aim being to help them develop the 
facility with which native speakers group written structures and link 
them with their meaning. He was aware that the process he was demanding 
from his pupils was actually the reverse of real reading: 

Psychologically speaking this student does not read 
the foreign language at all, for he does not read 
meaning out of the words and sentences; he reads 
meaning into printed symbols...connecting the known 
meaning with the new symbols so frequently that in 
the end he really does gain a great deal... 
1925 (Hagboldt) 1403:3,5 
The next step from this was to let the students try themselves out on 


new material, so that they could exercise the motor skills and reflexes 
> ed 


they had learned. 


Hagboldt had been anticipated by Otto Bond, the editor of the 
Lirsu ox ond Progressive Readers. These books used simplified English 
translations of European folk-tales. Among others who had already 
established the procedure was Henry Sweet, who makes the point that 
what is familiar to the native adult is not so to the foreigners 
He further describes how he himself, when faced with the problem of 


compiling a reader, was careful to choose topics that would be readily 


understood by a foreign learner. 


The germ of the idea had already appeared during the Renaissance, 
without, it seems, being widely accepted. Ratke believed in first 
taking the pupil through a translation of the author he was about to 


read: 'The subject treated by the author must first be treated in the 
Av Ri red sls: 


vernacular as it is better known. This was, of course, part 


of an integral approach to Latin through reading but it was not regarded 


as sound, and was deliberately forgotten. 


Under the impetus of the Natural and Direct Methods, educators 
began to criticise the prevailing modes of teaching. Marcel attacked 


the prevailing grammatical method, pointing out this was not real 


(e, De 92 p ; ney 
ee 393 Others required that the pupil should be conditioned 


to the foreign method of handling structures: 


The Latin sentence is constructed on a plan entirely 
different from that of the English sentence. Until 
that plan is just as familiar to the student as the 
English plan, until, for page after page, he takes in 
ideas as readily and naturally on the one plan as the 
other, until, in short, a single steady reading of 
the sentence carries his mind through the very same 
development of thought that took place in the mind of 
the writer, he cannot read Latin otherwise than 
slowly and painfully. 


1887 (Hale) 91538 


This line of enquiry was taken up again by the structuralists of the 


twentieth century. 


Voluntary reading outside the classroom has always been strongly 
recommended, and various means have been employed to encourage pupils 
to do it. Apart from books which come to the pupil through class 
collections and lending libraries, magazines and newspapers have been 
used. They drifted into language-teaching at the end of the eighteenth 
century: '...pupils should be employed in spelling words and in reading 


xv 
remarked one 


a 
some of our best authors, or even the newspapers, !? 
late eighteenth—century author. The use of newspapers and magazines 
for the domestic market is what is meant, but as the idea spread, 


publishers began to find that magazines directed specifically at the 


learner were a commercial proposition. 


One of the first languages in which such newspapers were written 
was Latin, Hermes Romanus being published in France from 1816 to 
ioe The custom became quite common, and by the end of the 
nineteenth century Latin magazines were being published in most European 


countries and in United States. 10°7#177 


A similar type of publication 
continued during the twentieth century. Modern languages shared in 
this development too, but because magazines for the vernacular market 
are accessible, sales of learner material in this field were very small. 
Receiving magazines in the school library has always been an acceptable 
g 

idea. 

Until the twentieth century there is hardly a mention of silent 


reading. We do not even know when it became common, the literature 


giving us no way of tracing it. The only reference to it in Roman 
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times shows what a rare ability it was. Speaking of St Ambrose, 
St Augustine says: tWhen he read, his eyes were drawn down the page 
and his mind was sifting the material out. But his voice and tongue 
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were silent...I saw him reading silently, and, to my knowledge, he never 


read any other way.t (Confessions, VI.iii) But from St Augustine to 


the twentieth century there is no other mention of the skill. 


One of the functions of reading has been exposing the pupil to 
the foreign language as a preliminary to training him to write it. 


So it is this aspect of language-teaching that will be treated next. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Writing the Foreien Langu 


Penmanship 


Composition 

6.2.1 Prose Composition 
6.2.2 Verse Composition 
6.2.3 Imitation 


Translation into the Foreign Language 
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el Simple Translation 
ee. Double iranslation 
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The art of writing.1s neither Simple nor straight— 
forward enough to be learnt by formulas: reflection 
and reasoning are necessary. 


1841 (Burnouf) 799:xi 


In the ancient world, the peak of education was the art of rhetoric, 


which combined artistry in word use, logical reasoning, and, usually, 
the techniques of public speaking. Though its descendant, free 
composition, is no longer the sole goal of an education, enough of 

its original purpose has been carried over for teachers to demand more 
than correct manipulation of linguistic units and structures from their 
pupils. For just as in learning a foreign language, one aims ata 
native conmand of speech skills, one's goal in composition is acquiring 


the native sense of proprieties, style and grace. 


Ancient rhetoric included all forms of composition, verse as well 
as prose; and as it was assumed that the results would always be read 
aloud, elocution played an important part in the discipline. The oral 
component disappeared during the late Middle Ages, except in the section 
of rhetoric dealing with sermons. Though Renaissance scholars tried 
to restore rhetoric to the classical state of excellence, they were 
unsuccessful, and, indeed, any speaking that went on in the language 
classroom in the following two hundred years was usually accidental. 
During the twentieth century, classroom composition normally concentrated 


on prose, and was relegated to the advanced stages of learning. 


Learning the art of writing another language falls into three 
parts. First, there is the mechanical process of learning the written 


symbols and the conventions of their use. Second,one has to learn 


composition itself. Third, complementary to this, but not absolutely 
essential, is the most difficult art of all, translation into a foreign 


language. 


6.1 Penmanship 
As a language skill, writing has an ambivalent places !The art of 


using a pen or a Chinese brush forms no part of language study proper, 
: ‘ teed : PD ie 

but is certainly a necessary preliminary to ite? (Palmer)?° > 

Formation of letters and diacritics is an instrumental process which 


=) 


can be learned outside the context of a foreign languages; the use of 
Greek symbols in mathematics is a.case in point. Linguistic skills 


enter only when the pupil learns to use the alphabet to express thought. 


The modern age is less careful in this respect than the Renaissance. 
Few textbooks of languages with alphabets different from that familiar 
to the learner took much trouble to detail the way they are to be 
formed. By placing an asterisk at the relevant part of the letter, 


some Greek courses showed where the pen strokes were to begin, but 


o 


this is as far as many twentieth-century texts were prepared to go. 
During the Renaissance, however, copybooks were used for both Greek 
and Hebrews: 


For fair writing in our own, and all the chief 
learned tongues Copie books, prepared of purpose 
for the Grammar schools, as in Secretarie for 
our English, so for the Latine, Greek and Hebrew, 
together with directions for writing in the 
beginning of them...$3 whereby all Scholars, well 
entered and practiced from their beginning, every 
day a little, may come to write commendably and 
many of them very faire every of these hands, 
without hindering their learning as is proved by 
experience. 


1622 (Brinsley) 582:79 
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There is no information about teaching the skill of writing in the 
Middle Ages, except that wallcharts were in use, the pupils tracing 
the outlines on sheets as the master ran a pointer around the letters 


; Bess Pole : ’ 
drawn on the charts. This aspect of language—-teaching was 


especially important during the Carolingian Renaissance as one of us 


aims was the reform of handwriting, and the improvement of the 


penmanship of contemporary scribes. 


The exposure method so far described was occasionally refined by 
calling on the pupils knowledge of the alphabet of his own language. 
The early nineteenth century interest in comparative linguistics, as 
well as affecting grammar teaching prompted a new way of learning 
alphabets $ 

This new method is based on a system of transcription 

founded on the identity (though details are different) 

of three alphabets of the ancient world: the primitive 

alphabet of the Hebrews, the alphabet of the first 

Greeks, and that of the first Romans. 

1826 (Beuzelin) 775:iaii 

During the twentieth century a similar method was developed for teaching 
the Russian alphabet: cognates in Russian and in the pupil's own 
language were compared and the equivalences pointed out. he approach 
of West and Richards was also applied to the active learning of 


(85.1) 


alphabets, the pupils learning to write after they could read. 


After the copying stage, other exercises were introduced. 
Dictation was used to drill both letter formation and spelling. It 
also taught punctuation skills, which are, perhaps, the most difficult 
subtleties of a foreign language. Composition, by its very nature, 


helps to root in all the mechanical skills of writing. In fact, many 


teachers relied on this last stage to fix lnowledge of the foreign 


alphabet and its peculiarities. 


6.2 Composition 
Any educated man who tries to compose in a foreign language is 


expected to write at a level corresponding to that habitual in his 


own. This implies several things: as it is the finished product by 


io) 


which he is judged, he must eliminate any sense of foreigness in his 


: , he 391g 1693.2 : 
choice of register, words, idioms or structures; ie his handling 
deol? 


of any kind of writing on which he embarks must be faultless; 

and, in the interests of efficiency, his speed of output must 
approximate to that of the native. To ensure these results, three 
types of exercise were developed: prose composition, verse composition, 
and imitation of literary genres. Prose composition is found at all 
periods in all languages; verse composition, except as a pastime 

occurs mainly in teaching classical languages, falling out of use 
during the twentieth century; imitation is a feature of Renaissance 


teaching. 


6.21 Prose Composition 
The acquisition of the art of composition falls into three stages: 
reproduction of known material, variation of passages in the foreign 


language, and free composition. 


Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, exact transcription 
was considered an exercise of inestimable value: 


And so that he will better remember what he learns, 
his teacher must have him write out the lesson he 
aas done, just as he finds it in the book, warning 
him to keep the writing correct, complete with 
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accents, punctuation marks and the distinctions, 
and in putting as many words on each line, neither 


more nor less, as he finds in his book. 
R612 (Anan 1)95 78:86 
The cardinal point of such an exercise was the aid it gave to 
memorisation, the practice of the time clearly demanding ranseription 
as both an aid and a test. The value of committing passages to memory 


went unquestioned at the time, provided that what was memorised was 
Dae eyo Oleciea , : 
of "excellent quality. Despite the importance of memory work in 


the language schools of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it was never regarded as a self-sufficient 
goals 


Now memory is not to be neglected as a storehouse 

of reading. Though do not deny that it can be 
aided by places and pictures, it is generally 

agreed that there are three qualities essential to 
good memory work: understanding, order and diligence. 
Indeed complete understanding of a matter is a large 
part of memory. 


For the educators of the time, the importance of memorised passages 
depended on the effective use made of them in later lessons. After 


the nineteenth-century neglect of the exercise it was used extensively 
985 3131 


by W.H.D. Rouse, and although the element of exact memorisation 


a8 


was not as important during the twentieth century as it had 
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Deen, reproduction of material read or heard was regarded by 


: ‘ Mere rane E 
many teachers as an important first step. Though the decline 
of this aid was directly due to the importance of translation during 
the nineteenth century, this neglect would have rejoiced the heart of 


John Locke who remarked that a man who had his head full of somebody 


/ Q 
662211138 
else's thoughts could only become a pedant. l 
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For the Renaissance pupil the most important exercise was compiling 
his commonplace book: *Bookes of commonplaces,’ remarked Ascham,*be very 
necessary to induce into an orderly general knowledge, how to refer 


orderly all that he readeth ad certa rerum capita, and not to wander in 


bebtdet 


study.? Its main purpose was to furnish the pupil with striking 


passages from his reading for his own imitation. The effort of compila- 


a 


tion was regarded as important in forming habits of reading and a sense 


of good style. Though first utilised by Guarino in teaching 


im E9206. . " : . : 
Greek," “7 a0 its form and use were laid down by Vives: 


e is to have a largish notebook in which he is to 
note by his own hand any words he comes across in 

is reading. They are to be taken from good authors 
are to be-orvdaily use, rare or"éspeciaily 
caceful. He must also look for turns of phrase 
ee: are subtle, lovely, well-turned, and learned. 
In choosing sentences he must seek out the serious, 
humorous, os courteous and false. He should 
also pay attention to anecdotes as examples for his 
own behaviour. 


1523 (Vives) 470:266 

It was given special attention in England, even appearing as paper book 
‘ : — =a ‘ ¢ in 89: 
in the required book lists of the English Grammar Schools. “~’ 133 
But the degree of judgment and maturity required in their compilation 
caused John Brinsley to have misgivings about their value for beginners: 

I do account them a great help where the schollers 

have leisure and judgment to gather them; I meane 

to gleane out all the choise sentences and matte 

in the most authors. “Or, because it is oever- Jae 

a toyle, and requires more judgment than can be 

looked for in so yong yeares; if they had only bookes 

of references, it would be exceedingly profitable. 

1627 (Brinsley) 595:188 

The decline of the commonplace book into the grubby little vocabulary 


notebook was hastened by the appearance of such reference books and 


by the decreasing importance of style as an aim in composition. 


he next step in teaching composition is, traditionally, guided 


variation of a source passage. In modern times, language teachers 
have only played with the idea, being impatient to get on with the 

ay d 3 oO 26 oO 
real business of writing, but after a tentative proposal made during 
the heyday of the Direct Method, variation was used by somes 


To prevent them from going outside their proper 
role, such exercises will have to be merely 
imitation or retranslation. They must not force 
the pupil to create new expressions--which will 
certainly be dangerous, but must force him to use 
expressions which are already familiar to hin. 


1905 (Varenne) 981:24 


Under the name of varaphrasis it had been known in Rome, but condemned 
eee: hac > > 


as it consisted in taking a finished piece of oratory and trying to 
put its meaning in other words: the result was never as polished as 
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the original. It had a very slight vogue in the early Middle 


Ages, but reached a peak in the fourteenth century with the Ars 


Dictaminise 


As this was a type of composition aimed purely at communication 

J L Lt eo 9 
rather than style, such variation of models did not come under the 
classicists*t ban. From the textbooks which survive, 1t is certain 
that variation of model letters and documents in both Latin and the 
vernacular was of crucial importance in imparting the skill of writing. 
As most of the writing dealt with legal formulas, this was only to be 
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Following the practice of the classical period, Renaissance 
teachers greatly increased the scope of this type of variation. By 
reason of the equal importance of prose and verse in classical 


languages, the exercise had a range unlmown in the medieval classroom: 


the re-editing of prose as verse and of verse as prose became a key 
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exercise, which retained its importance until almost the end of the 


nineteenth century. The Renaissance Copiae brought about an immense 


increase in the scope of the technique, for it was by this exercise 
that pupils acquired a feeling for words, a sense of style, and skill 


in genre composition. 


Erasmus distinguished two levels at which a pupil could vary a 
sentence submitted to him: those of structure and style. The structural 
methods were classed under eleven heads: one could replace words by 
cognates; vary their number, person, gender or case; alter the rela- 
tionship of adjective and noun (as mapnitudo nesotiorum for maecna 
negotia); substitute simple for compound expressions or vice versa; 


alter the tense or mood of verbs, or substitute words of different 


ig bas Bel 


declensions or conjugations. He devotes a chapter each to 


ya .  451:8xiv 
the stylistic methods of variation: use of pa sa bronymics ,!? 3 


bl 
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periphrasis, figures of speech, and allegory 


This came to be the normal method, in prose and verse, of teaching 
composition. It survived, despite the Gramnar-Translation Method, 


78h, 


until the middle of the nineteenth century. in the late nineteenth 


and early twentieth centuries, few teachers looked for more than 

grammatical correctness in the exercise: 'One may ask a student to 
copy out five times a sentence in which he has made a mistake, but 
Lbs better if the student himself invents three new sentences of 


similar form and content.1 17-0? 


[tis only fair to nete. that this 
modification of the original aim of the variation exercise was 


foreshadowed by Brinsley, three hundred years before: 'Unto these you 


may adde the practice of varying of a phrase, according to the manner 


I 
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Model Exercise from 
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Amplifications latines 


4 


Copy in le petit Séminaire de Québec 


One of the last examples of expansion techniques 
in teaching Latin prose composition. The skeleton is 
given on the left and a possible expansion on the 


right. 


—- 


om Te me 


MATERIES LY. 
dmicus senior ad Juvenem. (Epistola. ) 


Ste tncipies : Amaham te antea, mi Juli, quod 
esses €o patre nalus cujus exccllentem probitatem 
ac doctrinam , elec. Hie laus patris adolescentis. 
— Nune cum te ista indole , isto Ingenio predi- 
tn intelligam, ut paternam virtutem, etc. An 
dubitas quin in te, ete. ? Perge , adolescens 
egregie, cle, Viam invenisti, que te ad immor- 
talitatem feret. Tibi gratulor, mihi gaudco ; 
poulissimtim spero fore ut, ete. Species enim 
virtulis eximia : quam qué propits aspexeris , 
ed, etc, Interim coutemplare actiones pruden- 
tissimi patris, etc. Me velim existimes omnibus 
de te maxima polliceri; et in te amando, ete. 
Wiliusmeus te sibi majoris fratris loco habet, nec, 
elon yale. 


CUM MATERIRE. 7 


Ewtendes hance epistolam , sed stylo simplict , 
nee nintiune ornato. 


Be ne Av O!,. 


Amanam te antes, mi Juli, quod esses eo patre 
natus, cujus excellentem probitatem atque doctri- 
nam non priesentes modo , sed longingui etiam 
predicant; ego summam ejus in me humanitatem 
spe sum expertus : nunc isti indole, isto te in- 
genio preditum esse cm intelligam , ut paternam 
virtutem , tanquam amplissimum patrimonium , non 
modo conseryare, verum etiam augere possis, an 
dubitas , quin o.. nia in te studia libentissime con- 
feram ? quibus addam officia, ctim licebit; ct ut 
sivpt liceat, exosto. Perge , adolescens ceresic , 
mihiyue carissime , in isto ad Jaudem cursu: viam 
InVvenisti, qua te ad immortalitatem feret , direc- 
fam, expeditam, a vulei erroribus remotam ; quo 
Gbi nomine gratalor, mihi gaudeo plurimum, et 
utperpetad gaudeam futurum confido. Specics enim 
virtuuis eximia : quam qué propius aspexcris , ed te 
commoyvebit magis , et amorem suf mirabilem exci- 
tabit.. Interim contemplare actiones prudentissimi 
Viri parentis toi, ad cjus imitationem te totum 
fineeatqne conforma, utbaurias ab colaudem tuam, 
quam capere uberiorem ex nulla disciplina potes, 
Me velim existimes omnibus de te maxima polli- 
cert, clin te amando, si patrem excipias , nemini 
concedere. Filius meus te sibi inajoris fratris loce 
ducit, nec wllum tibi ornandi locum pratermittet , 
quantdm in ipsocrit. Vale, 
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of Erasmus, iivius or Macropedius, de copia verborum: as the ways of 
varying the first supine of the imperative moode, the future tense, 


; c215 
the superlative degree and the like.t?7? 


Following these two stages, the pupil embarks on free composition 
with all its pitfalls. The twentieth century tended to restrict itself 
to prose writing, although the practice of verse composition had held 


an important place in Latin and Greek during the centuries before. 


During the early twentieth century, free composition held an 
ambivalent place. As it does not involve translation, the Grammar- 
Translation teachers reserved it until the end of the course, sometimes 
omitting it altogether. As it involved writing, the audio-lingualists 
and audio-visualists would have preferred to do the same thing. But, 
for both types of teacher syllabi and examination requirements usually 
forced them to yield a fair amount on principles, except where the 
length of the language course allowed them to give what they regarded 


miss 


as a complete grounding in the skills they valued. 


Though Palmer was never acknowledged, most teachers solved their 


difficulties by adopting what he called tthe multiple line of 


Be Se Liles 


approach. This meant refusing to be bound by any one theor 
r fe) J J ig 


or method, but choosing the means to fit the end. 


As far as free composition was concerned, this brought about a 


@ 


change in aim and a widening of techniques. Whereas the goals of free 


composition had been mainly stylistic, it became necessary to drill 


12183129 


grammar through it. The rhetorical orientation of the exercise, 


which had lasted until the development of the Grammar-Translation 
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Page from Neuse, W. 


igovingenmWonte oct 


This is the beginning of a composition lesson. 
Key words are given on left-hand page and continue 
over the page. The pupil is guided in telling the 
story by a series of comprehension exercises in 


Cerman which must be answered in the same language. 


Sereseh fet Der kleine Konig und 


ecevcerYerereoee 


4amn i A | 
die Perlenkette der 
Baronesse | Pe 
(Zeichnungen von O. Soglow) - 
|. WORTSCHATZ 
BILD i 
die Hof gesellschaft, -en an-kindigen 
BILD 2 
der Facher, -s, - sitzen-bleiben (ie, ie) 
BILD 3 
der Knicks, -es, -€ einen Knicks machen 
BILD 4 
auf-gehen (ging, 
gegangen) 
hinunter-fallen (ie, 
a, 4) 
zerreifen (i, i) 
BILD 5 ; 
der Wink, -es, -€ auf-heben (0, ©) 
auf-sammeln 
einen Wink geben 
(a, & 1) 
BILD 6 
sich biucken 
BILD 7 
iberreichen 
158 
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Method in the late eighteenth century, was not reintroduced in the 


twentieth. 


Modern theorists agreed on the necessity for types of preparation 
other than the verbal and textual ones used before the nineteenth 
century. Many advocated oral preparation, seeing the written language 


ile [e) 
12412139 Others used pictorial cues. For 


as flowing from the oral. 
example, by taking commercially available comic strips that were not 
captioned, Werner Neuse evolved a system of language-teaching by 

reconstructing the anecdote. As the illustration shows, vocabulary 
lists were given to guide the pupil. Though published in 1938, the 


book was reissued in 1958, a rare commentary on its appeal ina 


century when the life of any method was so short. 


From the little that was said about free composition during the 
nineteenth century, we can assume that its place had been taken by 
translation, a displacement partly due to the vehemence with which it 
had been attacked during the eighteenth century. It seems that living 
languages followed the classics in this regard. The rejection of 
composition was approved even py Rollin, at the time Rector Or the 
Sorbonne: tI have remarked that. teachers were right...to substitute 
the explanation of Greek authors for the composition of essays: but I 
have never claimed that these last should be entirely Seardoneae 
Greek as a discipline was supported by the position of Latin. And as 
Latin was no longer an international language, interest in the well- 


rounded latinity of the Renaissance had begun to wane. 


The best index to the priorities of the Renaissance ttheme? is 


the following description of the ruling method of ‘correction: 


In examining exercises in the highest forms (as in 
Theames, Declamations, Verses, Orations and the 
like) besides the faults against Grammar the diligent 
master should note, first all barbarous phrases, or 
poeticall Phrase in Prose, or contrary: secondly, 
tautologies or oft repetitions of the same thing or 
words; thirdly want of transitions; that is of fit 
bonds or phrases whereby to pass elegantly from one 
point to another, so that they might be more easily 
understood; fourthly, harsh composition; fifthly, 
lack of matter; sixthly, want of elegancy in tropes 
and figures; and so like elegancies noted in Grammar. 
1627 (Brinsley) 595:200 
All of this, of course, was inferred from Quintillian. Brinsley saw 
the necessity of following up his written corrections by making his 
pupils turn in a version with all its faults amended. As the 
Renaissance tthemet followed the Roman rhetorical syllabus, it was 
an exercise in reasoning as well as in prose composition; declamation 
in a Roman court was never far from the mind of either pupil or 
veacher: 
After that xiv yeres be passed of a childes age, 
his master, if he can, or some other, studiously 
exercised in the art of an oratour, shall first 
reade to him somewhat of that part of logike that 
is called Topica. ° 
1531 (Elyot) 484:1:173 
It is probable that the logical orientation of the *themet and the 
essentially medieval concept of logical reasoning that it kept even 
during the Renaissance, accounts for the monopoly of translation, which 


demanded neither of these qualities, from the late seventeenth century 
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There was no period during the Middle Ages in which rhetoric was 
not cultivated. Free composition was only one aspect of the discipline, 


which was treated as part of the philosophical and theological corpus 
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of knowledge. Jts range included Biblical criticism as well as writing 


wos 5 


love poetry. As during the classical period, it had two important 
dimensions: the inculcation of virtue and the development of logical 
expression of pom 26-7 It is interesting to note that Remigi Lus 
of Auxerre regarded the three subjects of the Trivium, grammar, rhetoric 


: * Ch oe oe Se t20 
and logic, 26 ai indivisible whole. 


Unlike classical rhetoric, which accorded equal value and attention 
to the spoken element, nedieval rhetoric concentrated on written 


composition, without, however, neglecting the spoken component of the 


a 
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discipline. Students were expected to be able to defend orally with 
the same intellectual vigour as they wrote. At times of stress, as 
during the Schisms, skilled oratory was valued by both sides in, their 


efforts to disprove their opponents. 


Despite the loss of most of the important documents, like 
Quintillian and the theoretical works of Cicero, the medieval tradition 
of rhetoric followed the classical comparatively closely. The tradition 
was transmitted by copies of Ad Herrenium, a work ascribed to Cicero, 
and by manuals such as that of Adrianus de But, which were 
reminiscent of Quintillian, though the Institutes had not yet been 


discovered. Despite the classical norms in all other departments of 


the art, the language used did not remain at a classical standard. 


6.2.2 Verse Composition 

Because of its demands on a pupil's artistic sense, maturity and 
feeling for language, verse composition is no longer an essential part 
of foreign language-teaching. Yet for centuries it was more important 
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than prose composition, and for dedicated classicists, it remained a 
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recreation during the twentieth century. As far as modern languages 


are concerned, verse writing lost its importance after the Renaissance 


Rabelais saw poetic ability in many languages as a necessary 
qualification. In speaking of the community of Théléeme he notes: 
t...among them there was no man or woman who could not read or write, 
-..or speak five or six languages, and compose in them poems and 
artistic prose.' Cie ae Milton was typical of a large number of 
Renaissance poets who wrote fine poetry in languages other than their 
own. It is important to note that the first grammars in Romance 
languages were written to guide foreigners round the verse conventions 


128 


of the troubadour courts of southern France. 


In Rome, verse-writing in both Latin and Greek had been valued as 
a vhetorical exercise. Owing to the importance of metrical structures 
in prose rhythns, ability in verse composition was considered essential 
to an orator. Cicero played a leading part in the development of the 


Latin hexametre, his translation of Arator inspiring, it is said, 

Lucretius. Verse-writing in Greek was “considered a polite accomplish— 
ment, and remained so until the end of the second century. The Roman 
Empire transmitted two Latin verse traditions to the Maddle Ag ges, both 
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being productive even until our own times: the cla .sSical tradition of 
quantitative verse and the accentual verse of popular poetry and 
Christian hymnody. Owing to the erotic content of much of Romets lyric 
verse, the only classical metre in common medieval use was the hexametre, 


as used in epic and satire. Models for the others were not considered 


fit reading for a celibate scholar. 
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Except for ignoring the classical canons of vocabulary, medieval 
scholars taught versification with all the rigour of the Cian ot ca. 
pundit. Verse composition became a favourite recreation, as the extant 
corpus of excellent medieval verse shows. The medieval hexametre, in 
spite of its slightly artificial air, is as polished as the classical. 
But it is the medieval accentual hymns that are the finest examples of 
the poetry of the time. Both types of verse were taught at school, 
but accentual verse was always an appendage to classical 
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versification. Verse composition was so important that, 
jin medieval England, no one could be granted a teaching certificate 


unless he was competent in Latin prose and verse composition. 


In the return to classical standards which followed the rise of 
Humanism, the classical and medieval approach to sound rhetoric 
through verse composition was continued: apart from assuring a good 
prose rhythm, the strict requirements of good verse sharpened the 


DED = ( 
pupils! sense of eee t 


The school approach left nothing 
to chance: Brinsley demands that pupils should be able to make a 
passable attempt at prose, should have already read a lot of poetry 
and be able to scan a verse, including the lyric metres. Only then 
are they guided through verse composition by imitating models and 
ting. To help them there was an incredible number of lexicons, 
of which Gradus ad Parnassum is the most famous and long-lived. These 
manuals set out the rules of versification and marked the metrical 


character of each word, suggesting others to accompany it to ease it 


into its setting. 


Scholars of the later Renaissance became more critical of verse 
composition and of the supposed benefits it conferred. Milton remarks: 
tind that which casts our proficiency so much behind, is our tine lost 
in...forcing the aapty wits of children to compose themes, verses and 
orations, which are the acts of ripest judgment and the final work of 
a head filled by long reading and observing with elegant maxims and 
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copious invention. Nevertheless, verse composition remained 
an important part of the curriculum, being reserved for the middle 

and senior stages of the classics course. In England especially, verse 
composition was considered essential, and extempore improvisation in 

a given metre was an accomplishment expected of every school-boy in 
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the grammar schools. 


The normal method of introduction was by variation of short 
sentences. In the following example from seventeenth-century France, 
pentametre verses are made by expanding short sentences: 

Matiére de vers: Procella agitat solum. Carmen 
effugit LOGOS s Terra fructus 
| dedite 
Vers: Exagitat totum saeva procella solun., 
Effugiunt avidos carmina sola rogos. 
ros fructus prodiga terra dedit. 
1673 (Mercier) 6463259 
The examples given in this section of Mercier are remarkable in that 
they are all tgolden linest, which were considered the peak of 
perfection by Roman and Greek theorists. The line was made up ofa 
verb whose subject and object were both qualified by adjectives. 
The next step after this was free composition in the manner of prose. 


This approach remained in use as long as verse composition was taught. 


Among the exercises used by the more logical classics teachers to 


. 


develop sensitivity to Latin style, was revising the Aeneid. Vergil 
died before he could revise the final draft and it contains many 
unfinished lines in it. The trevisiont consists of redoing these lines 
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in the style of the rest of the poem. 


Even at the beginning of the twentieth century, verse and prose 
composition were considered essential to each other. Rouse agreed 
with the traditionalists on this point: 'How an ordinary person can 
understand the rhythm of prose if he can not understand the rhythm of 
verse passes my comprehension; on the other hand, verse once under- 

z ae : ee ATP a oe 
stood, it is a shorter step to the teaching of prose rhythm. 


By the middle of the twentieth century the vogue of verse had passed; 


it remained only as the pastime of the inveterate classicist. 


6.2.3 Imitation 

In the classrooms of the first part of the twentieth century, 
imitation of literary models in the foreign language served merely to 
apprentice pupils to style. It was rather a vague concept with no 
clearly defined goals. In modern languages its utility has never been 
clear: the multiplicity of possible models has prevented any attempt 
at precision of techniques and aims. In the classical languages, 


however, the universal recognition of certain authors as ranking above 


all others gave a point and direction to the exercise. 


Though literary imitation is recognised as a Renaissance 
peculiarity, traces of it existed in the medieval classroom. Speaking 
of his master, Bernard of Chartres, Joh of Salisbury says: tHe used 


to put before us poets and orators to direct the pupils! early 


exercises in imitation prose and poetry. He would order us to imitate 
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their characteristics, analysing their ways of using words in sentences 
heir orator’ 3993356 is clear that all th 
and their oratorical cadences.! ie CLEA ata he 


pupils had to do was to imitate features of style, there was no attempt 


to get inside the author's skin as there was during the Renaissance. 


During the Renaissance, imitation was not merely an introduction 
to stvlistic niceties, but a training in literar; technicues 
Vv 3 Oo ahs 


There be three kindes of imitation in matters of 
learning 

le the ey: doctrine of comedies and tragedies 

is a perfect imitation, or fair lively painted 
picture of the life of every degree of Manoeoes 

The second kind of imitation is to follow for the 
learning ia tongues and sciences the best authors. 
The third kind of imitation belongeth to the 
second; as when you be determined, whether ye will 
follow one or more, to know perfectly and which way 
to follow that ones «-..« 


1570 (Ascham) 525:136 
The effects of the last approach are manifest in all European 


literatures of the period. 


The first step in imitation was sentence adaptation: 


Whereas they reade in Latine Gallus gallinaceus 
dum vertit stercorariunm ostendit gemmam; quid, 
inquiens rem Sic_ nitidam re “reperio? - they might 
imitate it by this or the like expressions 
Mendicus, dum vertit stercorariun, ostendit 
talentua: quid, inquiens tantun argenti hic 
meperio? 


1660 (Hoole) 637:11:64 
The nex eee was careful analysis of the literary technique according 
to which a piece of Latin literature was conceived. Where a Greek 
inspiration was extant, it was carefully compared with its literary 


cendants and the lessons learned applied to free composition. It 


was important to turn out something a great Roman author might have 


us aes 


. . 


written, without hiding one's individuality. Cardinal Bembo states: 
tSo when Gicero treated the definition of this word, he said that the 
urge to imitate arose fron impulse to produce a piece of literature 


Late) 


that was similar to another and just as good.t 


While most of the Renaissance pundits looked to Cicero and the 
poets to provide models, Justus Lipsius saw the technique of 3 imitation 
as a means of breaking the hold Cicero had over scholars of the time. 
Thus he demanded that writers should be free to choose their own 
models: he himself chose Tacitus, an action which, then as now, was 


L6:210 


an act of rebellion. But, as we have already seen, he was on 


the losing side. 


Despite obvious demands on the maturity of the pupil, this idea 
seems to have been used very early in a childts sehool career. 
Opinions differed over just how much one could learn through imitation. 
Some claimed to be able to teach the whole language; other fought the 

dea bitterly: fImitacyon of autours without preceptes and rules is 
put a longe betynge about the bushe and a losse of tyme to a yonge 
pi ete Pte raat ah Tein ia a Naam) Ie sa, : : : 
beginner,* was Whittinvon's attitude. The quarrel gained in 
virulence during the sixteenth century until the whole principle of 
imitation was questioned even for teaching styles 
1g 1 exercises the pupils can 
partly steale unreasonably: and partly immitate their 
authours making Little or no use of grammar or any 
yart thereof but doing all by apish mitation, and 
rose theft, being sure of this only thas théeix 
i thour writes true Latin, and good matter and so by 
gessing what he speaks, tye it to some other nbn 
stollen out of some other fain wherebye it com 


in the end to some misshapen body with never a ane 
joynt in it, knit together with sinews of sand. , 


And coming to make schoo 
b 


1616 (Granger) 564:Preface 
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With the advent of grammatical methods of teaching during the centuries 


ta] 


which followed, imitation disappeared, except in the classrooms ol a 
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Gouin tried to integrate imitation into his cyclic style of 
teaching. He was sure that any literary work could be broken down 
into a series of cycles without doing violence to it. Once the pupil 
and the teacher had worked on it in the usual way, the pupil was asked 
to ee it down from memory. Gouin, however, wanted the pupil's 
script to be more than a memory exercise: ‘The pupil has not learnt 
the fable by heart--he has created it with his judgment-—he has made 
it his own by conceiving it in his mind.- The work before hin is 


eally his owm work...and because it is his ow work he has not the 


1 9252330 


power to forget it. 


Contemporary classics teachers were also toying with the idea 


of imitation. Latin textbooks in which the principle was embodied 


Om 


were published, and theorists, jolted by the success of the Direct 


Method, began to look into their own resources. In Jesuit schools, 


aie 


some tried to link intensive reading to prose composition, reviving 
part of the Renaissance approach: 


eeethe author's sentence, generally rather long, 
will first have to sed thoroughly so that 
its ground plan and external structure are quite 
clear. After this first step, the teacher will 
himself build a sentence on this model and will 
have it repeated, if necessary. Then he will give 
a French se es constructed according to the same 
plan, which will have to be put into Latin. Then 
he will indicate the thought, in Latin or in French, 
and the pupils will have to develop it. Finally, 
he will leave the pupils themselves to find the 
thought. 


1898 (Bainvel) 935:176 
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But as the popular orientation of language-teaching during the 
twentieth century was oral, the importance of literary imitation was 
not re-established. In the classical languages it proved impossible, 
as few twentieth-century classicists ever got their pupils pas ie 
deciphering stage, or had, one suspects, a reasonable command of the 


language themselves. And to teach or learn by imitation one needs 


almost a native command of the language. 


6.3 Translation into the Foreign Language 

The history of langvage-teaching is dominated by tra. nslation, 
which, at certain times, has even driven reading and composition 
from the classroom. Translation into the second language is regarded 
as complementary to composition, its two special virtues being 
formation of a sense of style, and a rigorous training in perceiving 
the immense differences in style between resources of different 
languages. The only period from which it is largely absent is the 
Middle Ages. Simple translation has existed during most periods of 
language-teaching. But during the Renaissance, it was supplemented 
by tdouble translationt, which combined translation in both directions 


with intensive reading. 


6.3.1 Simple Translation 
Translation did not originate as a school exercise, but as an 
administrative necessity in the multilingual empires of 3000 years 
ago. As a scholarly exercise, it was developed during the third and 
cond centuries B.C. by the First Roman poets, Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius and Ennius, who adapted the Greek conventions. It was clear 


to the Romans that the difficulties entailed fitted this exercise for 
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the mature scholar, rather than for the school-boy, the work of 
manipulating the two languages together requiring intinate 
acquaintance with both. But as rhetorical composition already was 


the standard technique for teaching style, translation into the 
ee 


vernacular had hardly any place in the ancient schemes of teaching 


foreign languages. 


7 


Though current in Rome, translation did not appear in medieval 
schools wntil the fourteenth century: the masters of the granmar 
school at Troyes dictated French sentences to their OUTIL SOT 
translation into latin, the result being checked the next day. 
Judging from later casval appearances of translation and its dentm— 
ciation as a common and pernicious exercise, its use was not 


restricted to Troyes. 


In the schools of Renaissance England, translation appeared 
under the form of Vulparia or Vulgars, English sentences describing 
the daily life of the period. Their English is natural, but 
obviously written with an eye to translation. They seem to have 
been invented in the late fifteenth century by John Anwykyll, a 


135 neha 


Latin teacher at Oxtord. 


The routine of tackling a tvulgart has hardly changed since 
5 © er) [fy =) 


then: Stanbridge gives a long page of instructions whose familiari 


iene 


can be judged from the first sentences: tWhat shalt thou do when thou 
hast an Englishe to make into Latine? I shal re 


ones, twyes or thryes, and loke out my principle verbe, and aske 


beled. 


. 


he question who or what..o.!? An inverted form of construing 


was recommended as the easiest and surest way of embarking on a 
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translation. The sentence was treated just like a Latin-one, each 
word being parsed according to its function in order to arrive at the 
Latin case required. From this tconstruet the pupil then built a 
Latin version in the 'tnatural order's; when it was grammatically 
faultless a piece of respectable prose was then made out of it by 
rearranging the units. Then the pupil learned his own Latin by heart, 


38:13 


Pecigie ih 2 clacs. 


In England the tvyulgarst sparked a quarrel parallelled by similar 
disagreements on the continent. Some teachers, headed by Whittinton, 
thought of the *tvulgar’ as an aid to learning grammar, while the 
opposite camp under Horman, used it as the first introduction to 
classical authors. The school of Whittinton built their sentences 
round grammar points, even quoting the rule at the head of the page: 
Horman based his on selected passages from Livy and Cicero. It was 
a counterpart of the differences already noted between partisans of 
the direct and indirect approaches within the Erasmian circle. (vide 2.1) 
Whittinton's ideas fitted in better with the prevailing fashion, and 
Horman had to wait a century before his approach was vindicated by 


Joseph Webbe. 


Though good style in Latin was a Renaissance preoccupation, the 
tvulgar! took little cognisance of anything but the elementary skills 
of eee The basic points of style were not ignored; the main 
purpose of the tvulgart was correctness in the elementary skills of 


toretner. lt 1s worthy to nove that, as yet, such 
[a J > | J > 


translation was not a regular part of the modern language course. 
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During the seventeenth century the pattern was continued. One 
can gauge the importance of translation from the flood of books 


published on it: apart from formal grammars like that of Lily, which 


survived into the nineteenth century as the 'Westminster Grammar’, 
there were phrasebooks, compiled to forestall error on the part of the 
pupil. A typical example is Les } Particules reformés, by the Oratorian, 
Fe pomey which consists of an alphabetical list of French idioms 
with various classical Latin translations annexed. Such books were 
accompanied by a large number of excellent bilingual dictionaries in 
both classical and modern languages. As a guide there appeared various 
works on the art of translation into Latin, which are really the first 
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incursions into the field of comparative stylistics. As yet, such 


books were not common for modern languages. 


Partly because modern languages were unusual as school subjects, 
snformation on translation in their teaching is rare before the 
nineteenth century. They were usvally learned in private, either 
under a tutor or by self—instruction from books, the ora aim not 
admitting translation. But as wiversal grammar came to dominate all 
approaches to language, translation and its dismembered relative the 
tvulgart, crept into modern eneaaee in the form developed by 


Seidenstiicker and Meidinger, eventually to permeate all language- 


teaching well into the twentieth century. 


Bighteenth century authorities had little new to say about 
translation. During the first half of the century it was abandoned 
by many teachers for literary study, as, in the hands of all but the 


best pupils, it was unsatisfactory: 


eae 


First of all it is absurd to throw a child into 
the composition of a language whose genius and 
idioms are entirely unimovm. To demand Latin 
from him, is to draw on a fund oi, one knows 
to be empty. 


1750 (Pluche) in 764:151 


So little is said about preparation of a passage for translation that 


it is probable tha 


t the elaborate Renaissance methods of preparation 
were either taken for granted or no longer in use at this time. All 
authorities, however, discuss very thoroughly the way in-which the 
teacher should discuss the pupilts shortcomings. Translation teaching 
was beginning to take a strong negative Caste 

Some of the early nineteenth-century teachers tried to introduce 
an interlinear layout into the grammars that taught composition 
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through translation. The English editions of de Lévi and the 


‘ 8 : ar 
English grammar of John syretsike printed complete sentences in the 


eS 
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irst language, translating only the content words interlinearly, the 


o 


pupil being Lert +o fill in the structure words in the lesson. As 


the matter became more advanced, there were fewer and fewer props 


7 


until, by the end of the course, interlinear helps were entirely 


withdraw. This technique lasted until the eighteen-thirties. 


As late as Dr Arnold 
the traditional tvulgart was still in use in Latin, coupled with 
reading and free composition. The aim of the exercise was not meget 
translation, but imaginative imitation: a very tree tre inslation jn 
which the pupil expressed some of his own personality and literary 


skill. As described in Tom Brown's Schooldavs the exercise approaches 
e . 4 Beet ee feet ah cae | Ey 
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liilton's idea of imitation; it was also accompanied by free 
composition, usually in verse. But by the last years of nineteenth 
century, translation had ousted composition from the curricula of most 


schools. In the few where composition was taught, it was approached 


through translation. 


Tyentieth-century theorists who treated the use of translation 
gradually forced the schools back to Renaissance theory and practice. 
In the first enthusiasm for the Direct Method many had abandoned 
translation for free composition, mistakenly interpreting the recom- 
mendations of the pioneers of the method. Nothing in Viétor endorsed 
such a drastic stand and other theorists, like Sweet and Jespersen, 


Sm 


that, at the advanced stages of the course, transla 
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definitely had its uses. As during the Renaissance, two streams hele 

7 | 

thought and practice developed: the traditionalists clung to transla- 
tion as their only resource for teaching all aspects of the language, 


while the minority refused to use it. It was not mtil quite late in 


the century that the middle view received any hearing at all. 


One of the factors in the survival of translation was its 
importance in examination syllabi. Various expedients were developed 
to close the gap between Direct Method practice and the official 
requirements: Hovelaque suggested that teachers should prepare 
translation assignments by Direct Method lessons: tPreparation will 
be done in class, in collaboration with the pupils, using only the 

Ron z, pee ae qs A x a 19982306 
foreign language, by the use of direct proce dures only. In 


countries where the Direct Method was officially accepted this 


became usual. 


After the Second World War the so-called *Bilingual Method't was 
developed. This was a fusion of direct methodology with translation. 
All the appurtenances of the Direct I ethod were used, but the original 
cue was given in the first language after the patterns had been 


Ob: 
introduced to the oe oe 


Further clarification of the utility of translation in modern- 
language teaching resulted in a rethinking of aims and methods. Its 
most important function was seen to be sharpening the pupilts 
linguistic sense in both languages: tThe value of translation, which 
is hardly recognised in the modern educational climate, is that it 
serves to clarify knowledge which would probably remain hazy without 

713042351 As previous inductive teaching will have accustomed the 
pupil to handle group s vather than single words, this approach will 
be easier to inculcate in teaching translation. The pupil would have 
the opportumity to remain on known ground while learning the arts of! 
translation and improving his sensitivity to the differences between 
his vernacular and foreign Jan 
analyses of languages refined the exercise, making it more useful and 
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effective. Owing to this development, the twentieth-century 
a 1 


return to the Renaissance view of this exercise was accelerated and 


translation was made more meaningful to both teacher and pupil. 


6.3.2 Double Translation 


Renaissance pedagogues felt that ti ranslation and the composition 
techniques described in 86.2 were relatively unsure. They supplied no 


clear basis for comparison of the pupils’ individual styles with those 


accepted in the second language, even if his grammar and vocabulary 


es. Creater attention to differential 
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were quite faultless. As they considered such point-by-point 
comparison necessary to the attainment of gsood style, Renaissance 
teachers had their pupils translate vernacular versions of Latin and 
Greek originals back into the original, and then, under close 
supervision, compare the results. Usually the version used was the 
pupil's owm which had already been approved by the teacher. It is 
this exercise, above all others, that formed Renaissance consciousness 


of classical style and literary technique. 


Although typical of the Renaissance, double translation was first 
recommended by Pierre Dubois in 1306 in his book, De Recuperatione 
terrae sanctae.' ; He suggested undertaking the conquest of the Holy 
Land by military measures and infiltration. As preparation for the 
second means, he suggested setting up a group of schools like the 
lar II language schools of the Allied armies to train elite 


cadres to spearhead the retaking and holding of territory. Boys were 


to be taught Latin and oriental languages to fit them for administra- 


tive posts; girls, handpicked for their beauty and religious fidelity, 


- . 


were to learn the same languages and then marry Muslim nobles, in 


order to convert them to Christianity. Double translation of religious 


Lise ys 
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texts is prescribed as an alternative to free compos ition. 
Even at this early stage construing seems to have been taken as an 
integral part of the exercise. There is no evidence, however, that 


any part of this scheme was ever put into practice; it seems that the 


earliest use of the technique was in the school of Guarino hain s the 
a oO 


Though double translation was very common in the schools of the 


8: i 
sixteenth century nee te the name habitually associated with it is 


that of Roger Ascham: 


First let him teach the child cheerfully and 
plainly the cause and matter of the latter (of 
Cicero), then let him construe it into English 
so oft as the child may easily carry away the , 
understanding of it; lastly parse 10 over 
perfectly. This done, let the child both 
construe it and parse it over again so that it 
may appear that the child doubteth in nothing 
that his master taught him before. After this 
the child must take a paper pate and sitting 
down in some place where no man shall prompt 
him, by himself let hin Megas into English 
his former lesson. Then, showing it to his 
master take from him his: latin booke, and 
pausing an hour at ae then let the child 
translate his own English into latin again in 
another paper booke When the child bringeth 
it turned into latin, the master must compare 
it with Tully's latin, and lay them both 
together, and where the child doth well in 
either the choosing or true placing of Tullyts 
words, let the master praise him and say here 
do ye well. 


1520 (Ascham) 525:13 


This was the definitive statement of principle, refinements 
being added by later pedagogues: John Cleland suggested that the 
stage of the exercise should be delayed until the next 
CQy e He realised that other languages could be introduced 
into the cycle and proposed that a French version be made of the 
DProelie Warton 5 as L- 4 uae 1 4 
English before it was translated back into Latin. By the 


beginning of the seventeenth century, Greek, Hebrew and modern 


languages were all given a place in the cycle. 


It is clear that, in all languages taught by this technique, 


tic nicety was an important aim: 
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In the matter of imitation, which is of the greatest 
utility in forming style, it is useful to take some 
passage, from Cicero for example, and turn it into 
the vernacular. Then, after some time, you will 
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turn it back into Latin. The next step is to 
1 a | 


compare your version with the original and 
correct ite Thus your own style will acquire 
the elegance of Cicero's. 
176 (Juveneus) 692:21 


As construing conflicted with the formation of a good style ib was 


increasingly relegated to the tvulgart. But, though other writers 
676:h1 ae ' : 
mention double translation with approval, by this time, 1t was 


going out of fashion, being replaced by grammar learning and sinple 


translation. 


Languages other than Latin entered the cycle where it was 
considered important to teach the art of rhetorical composition. 
b = 2 ae, 8 We ged x aya 7 ee ve = 653318 
Tt was in this way that Milton learned to handle all his languages. 


But in Greek and Hebrew the choice of texts was limited, especially as 


they often appeared together in the chain of languages used. Thus the 


Bible was the key text; the Vulgate, being written in unclassical 
Latin, was not in favour, its place being taken by the Renaissance 
3 3 J 
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version of Junius and Tremellius. When Greek alone was being taught, 
one could use Renaissance and classical translations of Greek works, 
thus exercising both languages at once. The range for modern 
languages was somewhat wider, especially for Italian, a favourite 
language during the Renaissance, boasting 4 large corpus of texts with 


classical inspiration. 


During the eighteenth century the ] shilosophical orientation of 
language-teaching probably caused the demise of double translation. 


rlistic considerations declined in relevance, as Latin and Greek 


lost their practical value as languages of scholarship. Since then, 


= 
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Sporadic revivals of the technique have been attempted, always in 
classical languages, but without being accepted by the profession at 
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Though it is natural to begin all discussions of teaching by 
detailing how one teaches, what is taught is an equally important 
question, often limits the choice of techn ques. Now we shall look 
at the ways in which material for the language course has been 


Oo 


selected. 


Pan 


WHAT IS TO BE TAUGHT 


Introduction 
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The choice of linguistic units to make up a given language course 
is governed by two considerations: the aim of the course and teaching 


conditions. 


The purposes for which foreign languages are taught fall into 
three groups: literary, scholarly and social or practical. In 
linguistic terms, this determines the language skills which will 
receive the most emphasis and the registers in which one's pupils 
will operate. It also demands that the items chosen should be in 
harmony--one can not risk producing a class of Eliza Doolittles. By 
selection of phonological items one determines the accent one's 
pupils will speak with. The balance between the three aims governs 


the tolerancesthe pupils are allowed in grammar, the vocabulary they 


learn and the way they are expected to use it. The solution to these 
questions has varied according to the preoccupations of each period 


of teaching. 


hough mainly a linguistic process, selection can not be entirely 
divorced from teaching. The time available will necessarily affect 
the amount the pupil can absorb and retain. Questions of environment 
can also determine word selection: for example, if one is to use one's 
English in North America it is necessary to know elevator instead of 
lift; in French Canada one will soon learn that char can equal voiture. 
Though gradation is not part of selection, the later process of 
ordering the material for teaching will have to be kept in mind, so 
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that one does not introduce needless difficulties. 


In this part, we pay more attention to the linguistic aspects of 


selection as they are the more important and better documented. 


CHAPTER 7 
Selection 
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Then, in compiling vocabularies, my next concern 


was to select the words in most frequent use, and 
to order the lists in such a way as to leave out 
nothing necessary to express concepts, which, 

once identified and put to use, had to be given 
a precise definition. : 


1631 (Comenius) 613:i 


In selecting material for the language course, four internal 
criteria have been used: frequency, range, availability and COVETALE. 
In addition, external criteria, based not on linguistic characteris— 

? > oO 
ties, but on pedagogical needs, have been considered as useful in 
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selection. These include the tcostt of a word or expression, its 


length, and its similarity to lnown units. 
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The oldest of the four criteria, and, traditionally, the most 
important, is range, or the number and kind of texts in which a word 
appears. It has been both a measure to restrict an over-abundant 
vocabulary, and a justification for selecting common words and 
expressions to teach. As the canon of material was drawn from a 
restricted range of authors during the classical period and the 
Renaissance, it was the main method of assuring that the language 
taught was of an educated standard. During the twentieth century, 
however, the range criterion was used largely to justify a word or 
expression by the number of people who used it. Neither means was 
used exclusively at any period but the emphasis has gradually 


changed from the restrictive aim of the classical period to the 


inclusive modern one. 


Frequency had some limited use during the late classical period 


for selecting rare words for use in poetry and elevated prose. The 


first use of frequency to establish a miniaun learning vocabulary was 
evolved by the Vassoretes of the ninth century who drew up frequency 
lists of Biblical Hebrew. But it will be obvious that both these uses 
dealt with frequency within a Limited vocabulary Availability was 4 
basic criterion during the Middle Ages, 25 Latin was taught for use, 
and purism was not a factor in selection. Coverage is implicit in 
Aristotle who devoted much attention to extension in word meaning e 

All of these were summed up in the vague term tutilityt during ane 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; they were not separated from each 
other, named or seasured until the twentieth century. The first to 
appear at the beginning of the century was frequency, but as this was 
calculated on a limited number of documents, it was still not separated 
from rangee henmon ssolated the concept sn his French vocabulary list 
by giving the number of texts in which a word appeared as well as its 
frequency Availability and coverage were isolated and measured after 
ie Second World War as it was made clear that frequency and range were 


not adequate to build workable teaching vocabularies. 


The external criteria are mainly twentieth century inventions, 
though, as with the internal criteria, 4 few references to them are 


found as early as the ninth century. 


7.1. Frequency 

In a discussion of frequency counts it is usually their applica- 
tion to vocabulary selection that first comes to mind. This is natural 
because of the predominant sdea that learning 4 language 15 primarily 
a word-learning processe In addition, over the history of language- 


teaching, this level of anaktysis has received the most attention. 
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However, grammar has also had its share of statistical analysis and 
some attention has been paid to the statistical treatment of 


Vezea 702 
phonology. 3 4 


As far as vocabulary and grammar are concerned, frequency counts 
have been used for contradictory purposes. Their first recorded use 
was selecting rare words fitted for the noble style of elevated prose 
and poetry. In sharp contrast the later use of frequency counts aimed 


at justifying the snelusion of common words in a language course, on 


the grounds that a word is frequent because 1t is useful. 


The former purpose guided the research of the Alexandrian school 
of literary critics and scholars that flourished in thelfirst century 
B.C. Following the canons of Aristotlets Poetics, they sought out 
rare words (yAweodt), whose judicious use would add a remote and noble 
atmosphere to their verse. In Rome, the customs of the school were 
perpetuated by the circle of young scholars of whom the poet, Catullus, 


was a member. 


The cult of the yAvoude wae followed with discretion oy lie 
Roman literary world of the early Empire: *And he must take considerable 
pains over Molossest!, Lee words of uncommon use, was Quintillian's 
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recommendation for the school pupil. 
school which followed sought tclossest for their own sake, looking to 
rarety as the sole justification for literary use. A balance was 

restored by the erammarians of the fourth century. Then, in spite of 
repeated Lip-sérvice- during the early 


sart of the Middle Ages, the idea 


was neglected until the Renaissancee 
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In Hebrew, however, the ninth-century religious movement which 
led to the production of the Massoretic Text of the Old Testament, 
the recension of the Talmud, and the subsequent destruction of all 
other editions of the Hebrew sacred books, turned to frequency 
statistics as an aid to textual criticism. The result was a list of 
hapax legomena, and a general frequency list according to which the 
divergent texts extant at the time were harmonised. The accuracy of 
their work was unexpectedly confirmed during the nineteen-fifties by 
the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, containing some books of the 


prophets which compared almost word for word with the received text. 


Due to the appearance of shorthand during the sixteenth century, 
some interest was shown in frequency, but the lists were usually drawn 
up according to the instinct of the writer. The pioneer in the field 
Shorte, Swifte and Secrete Writing by Character (1588). He included 
6000 words, arranged in lists of relative frequency. The first 
specific application to foreign language-teaching seems to have been 
made by Winckler and Leusden (1619) who independently compiled frequency 

: Be 2 hes : 
lists for the Greek New Testament. Given the polemical nature of 
the times, it is probable that any utility in language-—teaching rose 


xt 


out of the usefulness of such lists in Lextia.l Gri ciciSiies 


But the predominant activity was still collecting rare words, 
drawing a testy comment from a Jesuit editor of Clenarduss: *Now, what 
sn the world is the use of sniffing out words, for which we have little 
eu <a 


or no use?t Comenius tried to refine the role of frequency in 


vocabulary limitation by trying to impose some statistical Jimi Gs 
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have chosen the more usual words out of a short list of a thousand. 
These I have used in sentences, some simple, but most of two 


Seb hae) ee: 


members.?t But this lead was not followed. 


Teachers of the following centuries were not concerned with 
frequency counts, vocabulary being selected on its suitability for 
demonstrating the grammatical concept in question. There were, 
however, some teachers, like those in the Pestalozzian schools, who 
used their own instinct in selecting frequent vocabulary. They were 


imitated by teachers of the Natural Method. It seems that the Direct 


Methodists followed suit. 


In modern times, the more laborious statistical technique was 

first used by Kaeding, a German civil servant, who analysed texts 
© (ante > vv 
totalling 11,000,000 running words, all of which were counted b 
() b] 3 S. 3 
hand. This was designed to help government stenographers to spell 
© ee) oO L 

correctly. The idea was not applied to foreign language-teaching until 
h Thorndikets Teacherst Word List (1921) 


the nineteen-twenties. Thoug 
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was directed primarily at teaching English as a first language, it was 
not long before his word-lists were applied to teaching English to 
foreigners, his results being refined by Palmer's group in Tokyo. For 


French, the first frequency list was drawn by Henmon in 192h,, 


+ 
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elaborated by Vanderbeke and further improved by Cheydleur as 
the American Modern Language Study.(1929) Similar lists were worked 
out for both words and structures in Spanish and German. At first 


seeing if what they taught appeared in the frequency lists. 


Contemporary critics were dubious as to their value in general 


as hae 
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language-teaching: tIt is apparent to the careful reader that these 


ae 


lists will find their greatest use in courses designed to develop 


oO 


facility in reading. The words that occur in them are derived from 
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foreign writings-—-not from speecne But 46 most “courses or 


the time aimed at reading ability, these lists seemed quite suitable. 


There was, however, a confusion in the minds of those who had 
compiled them, between frequency and range. The basic material used 
had been literary, so they reflected written usage. For this reason, 


the. language-teaching schemes of the Second World War deliberately 


Oo 
abandoned existing frequency lists because they were oo literary and 


puilt vocabularies according to the instincts of the native speaker. 


The invention of the tape-recorder greatly increased the possibi- 


« 


lities of varying the range on which frequency counts were based. 


am 


During. the nineteen-fifties, CREDIF pressed it into service in the 


field work that went into compiling le francais fondamental. In 


ind 


Australia, Dr Schonnell used it in establishing a Irequency count of 


English that was used in the teaching of both first and second 


133k 3176 


languages. 


Though the Armed Forces language schools had given impetus to 


building vocabulary iebee through frequency statistics, many authorities 
od > ec 


were suspicious of the practice: 


The language class is not for producing bilinguals, 
but for giving access to a new channel of thought 

and action. Failure to realise this is responsible 
for the belief that the right words to teach a 
beginner can be discovered by the statistical analysis 
of the words used by the native. 


(Abercrombie) 1239:2h 
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The development of the taperecorder made research on the spoken 
language possible and the three other criteria of selection were used 


as refining tools. 


(ee Range 
In modern times the concept of tranget was first identified during 
nineteen-twenties by Henmon. In order to give another to the criterion 
of frequency, he noted the number of authors in which a word occurred, 
howing whether a common word was an idiosyncracy of a few or the 


3 


common property of many. In the research carried out by CREDIF in the 


i 


nineteen-fifties, this criterion was transmuted into the number of 


speakers in whose recorded samples of speech the word appeared. 


° 


Historically, the principle of judging Linguistic material by its 
range is one of the first criterion of selection. The traditional use 
of the criterion revolves around register. Even in a frequency list, 
one first chooses the register within which one will make a selection. 
For the purposes of teaching, cultivated registers are usual, so 
linguistic units, whether lexical, semantic, grammatical or phono- 
logical, that were acceptable in the normal registers were taught to 


the exclusion of others in less acceptable registers. 
cf oO 


Jeeool -nange and Register 

The first linguists to concern themselves with questions of range 
were the Alexandrian scholars. In comparing the Golden Age of Greece 
with the times in which they lived, they were struck by the inmense 
degeneration of the Greek world. This they attributed to the decay of 
the arts of literature, for the orator, as the good man par excellence 


¢ y) 
(Kade KAA RS ), Was cons red to be the stabilisin 


influence of Greek 


society during the Golden Agee In a sense, this was true, power lay 


7 


with the persuasive speaker. To bring about 4a rebirth of the old 


Creek world they tried to recreate its literature, begimiing by 


16:19 


analysing the sreat orators and posts. 


This concept also took root in Rome. Indeed the Roman poets of 
he early Empire were recruited by Augustus in his efforts to remake 
the ethos of the Saturnian Age, 4s the legendary past was known. 
This, in part, accounts for their preoccupation with the Alexanarian 
school and its methods. Later writers were aware of this aspect in 
the poetry of the early Empire, and sdentified Cicero with the forces 
that were trying to reverse the decline of the late Republic. Thus, 
they drew on both veriods, bringing together the canon on which 
selection of Linguistic material for the classics course is based. 
The literary men of the Empire tried to do what the Alexandrians had 
tried before them: to Pecreate ola elories through & reform of literary 
and linguistic standards. The effectiveness of their selection 


techniques is shown by the faultless archaism of style that began with 


Sallust and reached its height in the work of Fronto. 


One of the basic features of Roman literary practice was the rigid 
separation of the language of poetry and prose, in essence a distinction 
based on register. The language of poetry, like the popular language 


itself, drew on wider sources and was a more expressive instrument: than 


the chastened language of proses One of the features of the archae 
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style mentioned above was the destruction of this difference, which 
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was restored by the granmmarians Of he fourth century. The quarrel 
between the Attic and Asiatic schools of Greek oratory, which affected 


Romans who used both languages, was essentially one of register. The 


Attic orator, of which Cicero in his mature period is a good example, 


. 


used a bare forceful type of language that relied on the artistic use 
of a restricted number of resources. But as a young man Cicero had 
belonged to the Asiatic school, which drew freely on poevry and popular 


Language. 


The spread of Christianity took the moral purpose from the accepted 


literary canon, leaving only the exc ellence of the literature to ensure 


its survival. The Bible and the Fathers were added to the canon, and, 
as they drew on different registers, much confusion resulted. Hence 
the classical reverence for register disappeared and the criterion of 
need (availability) dominated vocabulary ‘and grammar selection until 


the Renaissance. 


Renaissance scholars quarrelled bitterly over selection. ~The 
old reverence for Cicero reappeared and developed into a mania. Vives 


remarked: tThere are some who fear that they will be contaminated a. 


they use anything not found in Cicero. I consid 


PG 
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ridiculous, and a sign of imnorant superstition.'! © The humanists 


Qa 


even went as far as to rewrite the hymns of the Breviary, at the order 
of Pope Urban VIII, to bring them into line with classical norms. One 


t 


the most vociferous of the anticiceroniani was Henri Etienne, who, 


Hp 


O 
between trenchant attacks on Cicero and his sycophants, commented 
shrewcly on the foundations of the Ciceronian style: 


So, many things are es ed to Livy. But if Cicero 
had seen fit to use these woras ana expressions, 

they would not merely aS Lin out also Ciceroniane 
But there is not a trace a jem existing in the 
works of Cicero which are Bee nes 


e on) 
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Unfortunately, most of our information about the ciceroniani occurs 

in the writings of their enemies, who represent them as rigid scholars 
with no imagination and an almost hysterical fear of sinning stylis- 
tically. Erasmus stood between the opposing schools. While reco enisin; 
the pre-eminence of Cicero, he demanded that one should be allowed to 
incorporate in onets style the features of the best authors of other 
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periodse Yet any modern Latin student will know that the ciceroniani 


won the battle, and that their victory is in no danger of being reversed. 


The degree to which a wide spread of authors was used can be 
gauged by inspecting the Copiae. The Copiae of Erasmus are what his 


Colloguia are not, the product of a man’of exquisite taste. His 

guiding principle was simple: 'We do not think it absurd, if we are 
to begin this book with advice, to recommend that the s 
of a pupil should be fostered, so that his writing should become Cy: 
Latin, elecant and polished.? 


Latin words (which may or may not appear in Cicero), barbarisms (such 


as compilare for colligere) and turns of phrase that are otherwise 
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unfitting. He classes these last umder ni 
derogatory (as congerro for amicus); 
unusual (vagor for vagitus); 


ee ae 


ancient (temetum for vinun); 


a 


obsolete (hostem for hospitem); 


harsh (e.g. castrata est respublica morte Camilli); 
foreign 
obscene3 


neologisns. 


By the time a student was advanced enough to profit.from. the copiae, 
he was expected to be well enough trained in scholarship to be able 
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to check the bona fides of any word he wished to use. 


In modern languages very little of this development took place. 
Not much was done beyond emphasising that the pupil's style and usage 
must be based on that of good authors. Considerations of register 
proved to be of capital importance, especially as the dialogues in 


common use were based on cultivated use, one of the aims being, as we 
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have seen, the teaching of etiquett This remained important 
during the Renaissance and the two following centuries, so that the 
dialogues of these periods used words and expressions drawn from the 
conversation of polite society. During the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the norm became more literary, and the register taught was, 


y that of formal discourse and writing. Hence the choice.of 


words and structures tended to be governed by literary considerations, 
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student of French was to be made into a Victor Hugo. 
Though this approach remained in classical languages, the frequency 


research of the early twentieth century caused its disappearance in 


modern languages. 


Though the preoccupation of most people has been selection of 
words, selection of phonetic features is also an inescapable part of 
the process. In general, a cultivated society is one in which 
pronunciation is a social marker and this outlook is imposed on the 
foreign learner. Thus in Roman society phonetic features were 
selected with the same rigidity as grammatical and lexical. Despite 
their Jack™ol success, grammarians since that time have tried to 


preserve the Roman consciousness of sound. 
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With the emergence of standarised versions of Romance dialects, 
some pronunciations were excluded on the grounds of register. Beza 


(1583) advises the learner of French against certain popular 


oO 
pronunciations, castigating the pronunciation fiofator /Jof or /of in 


YW 
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words like beau. This attitude continued until the twentieth 


century e 


In line with the less normative orientation of modern linguistics, 
twentieth-century teachers were inclined to review the traditional 
thinking, recognising a whole range of pronunciation as possible, 
provided that intelligibility was arrived phased The practice over 
a 'received pronunciation! varies according to the language taught. In 
centralised languages like French, only one pronunciation is recognised 
as possible; but in English the teacher may choose the accent he wishes 


to teach: *Certainly it is not necessary for an "ideal" pronunciation 


to be markedly Southern British or markedly any other speech 
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But, given the normative attitude Lat 2S bre 


oF 


into every user of 
language, it was realised that one could go too far in teaching idiomatic 
uses of language. There are always little licences that a native 

speaker will allow himself, without according the same flexi 
the foreigner: tIt has been stated that marginal or over-lapping 
shonemts should be avoided in the teaching of a language. Used by a 
non-native speaker, they will not be accepted, but interpreted as 


mistakes ie aes 


7.2.2 Range and Common Use 


In the nineteen-twenties it was realised that the variation 
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between the statistics of frequency lists was due to the differen 
texts drawn on. In an attempt to correct this, mathematical techniques, 
such as averaging the frequencies and adding the range figures, were 
tried. It was found that, given large numbers in both the frequency 
and range columns, the two lists began to place the words in the same 


mm 


order. he linguists who isolated the concept of Tranget were hardly 


interested in stylistic nicety, but in building a fluent use of 
language: "Like the German and Spanish idiom lists, the French list 
rests on the belief that in the choice of the locutions for teaching 
n language, the proper criterion is usefulness and that the 


irst step toward determining usefulness should be a quantitative survey 
1LO65:v 


ak 

or use.t 
There has always been a body of opinion that -has regarded the 

usage of the majority as more trustworthy than that of the minority. 


This was the root of the quarrel between the ciceroniani and the 


ae 


anticiceroniani during the R naissance, and the key to the power of 


the academies and salons of the seventeenth century. The 


pedant was a common phenomenon at this time, the two most imp 


oO 


being Malherbe and Vaugelas. Though they were both conscious that 
what they were doing was really appealing to a minority ,“ they decided 
usage by majority rule within the circle in which they moved. The 


mark of these men is still on the 


~ 


French language. 


qritten texts usually were taken as guides, but the writers of 


dialogues were not unconscious of the importance of following the 


a 


norms of conversation. Thus, the dialogues written between the 
>] 


Renaissance and the beginning of the twentieth century were based on 


eo «. 


an unscientific, but careful, evaluation of coi iwersation: 


ine SAN ie are those of the most common occurence 

and indispensible use in conversation; and the 
dialogues represent the various occasions of social 

intercourse, and the ordinary proceedings of a day 


from its beginnin eto 1ts ¢1ose; particular 
reference being sac to the customs and manners of 
Italy. 


1835 (Bachi) 791l:viii 
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The Direct and Natural Methods carried the idea on. By the end of the 
century they began to realise how important register was: Rosenthal, 


fill 


in discussing his method, said, tIn the first place, l divide the whole 
language into the languages of literature and the language of everyday 
lifes... Which do our children speak when they enter school? The 


956:1 
language of everyday Vater 7 ? 


The invention of the portable taperecorder took much of the 


guesswork out of analysing the oral language. It was easier to 


circumsecribe and identify the register used, both before ar 


y 
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id after the 
recording. CREDIF chose the registers used by children and ordinary 
people. On this count alone, they drew the fire of traditional-—nainded 
linguists who accused them of wilfully impoverishing the French 


language $ 
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e francais élémentaire used recordings 


The promoters of 
of the spoken language 
vocabulary of children 
the written langua 
reasoning and abstr 
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conversation can not ee ach 
a im“ 


h of eae the Ppanel of 
low, the language of 


I the entire language: it 
is only a momentary shape, generally impo verished, 
often transformed, of an instrument of communication 


tac is o Pcely richer and more complex in its 
lexical resources and its structure. 


1955 (Cohen) 1220:68 
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To this, spokesmen of the movement, like Guberina, replied that the 
spoken language was the language, denying the whole philosophical 


basis of arguments like that of Cohen. 


7.3 Avast learaialy 

The statistical treatment of availability is proper LOncne 
twentieth century, as a reaction against the early uncontrolled use 
of frequency. Attention was drawn %o the essential nature of this 
criterion by the work of Michéa, but the idea was already working in the 
Middle Ages. In spite of the easy accessibility of grammars that 
taught according to Classical norms, the cultivated language evolved 
according to the needs of the speaker. The normal medieval attitude 
was clearly summed up by Sadoleto: TE poule ather have the pupil led 
openly and simply to learn those things that are useful and 


1872106 ' ce 
necessary.t* ? This attitude the later humanists set out to destroy 


by their insistence on good style. 


But despite the publication of copiae and other books on style, 


to availability, one being Robert, Cardinal 
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Bellarmine, who arranged the vocabulary lists of his Hebrew Grammar 
according to subject headings, which are very like the centres 
dtintérét of St-Cloud. Yet in modern languages, the main Renaissance 
application seems to have been in grammar: 


My aim has not been to give you 4 grammar that is 
xhaustive, as some would like, but to restrict 
myself to the things necessary “bo come easily and 
directly to a knowledge of the English Language. 

I do not want to bore you with the long expositions 
necessary to demonstrate many things which are 


pee 


better learnt by practice that by rules. 


"1625 (Anon.) 5882iii 
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Word-Lists in Seven 17% 
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This is a count of the words given in lists at, the back 
of the following granmarss 


a 
. Durand©8° (French) 
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f 
~ . eu ' . 
2. Yancreding, ~~ (ltadian) 


(German ) 


o. ae eRe (Portuguese) 

ee venevont? (Tian ) 

These: tists are all arranged according to centre of interest, 
and separate parts of speech one from the other. All carry 
Useful Words?, yet one can see ata 
glance how they vary in content. These lists do not include 
he grammatical 


the content—-words cited in t! 


examples. 


Word—sfock 
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During the seventeenth century, vocabulari es were arranged under 
subject headings according to the necessities of daidyeiiites «inesides 
was elaborated by Comenius, whose Ianua linguarum reserata was the 
first actual teaching book to be arranged around this principle, if one 
excepts the vocabulary of Aelfric (ninth century). The appearances of 
multilingual versions of his text-books implied that the availability 
statistics for all European languages were more or less the same. In 
a sense, with Europe culturally dominated by France, his editors were 


right. 


In the grammars of the eighteenth century, utility or necessity 
was the overriding criterion of selection for the vocabulary lists 
included. The layout, according to centres of interest, shows that the 
criterion of availability was still the ruling principle. But there is 
little agreement over what is necessary and what is not. The centres 
of interest are all more or less the same, ranging from religion to the 
minutest details of dress, but the total number of words in the lists 
varies between LOCO and 3000 according ,to the author's preoccupation. 
It is rare for these lists to include every content-word that appears 


in the body of the work. 


During the nineteenth century, progressive teachers tended to 
returm to the Comenian idea of words and things. Gaultier distinguishes 


wo types of availability: active and passive: 


First, I observed that the Latin language could give 
rise to two different grammars. One had as its only 
purpose to facilitate understanding in the pupils, 

the other to allow them to compose. So, J have 
searched the most classical and comprehensive grammars 
for rules...which will lead directly to uderstanding, 
and I have left out those which were particularly 
directed towards composition. 


839 (Gaultier) 795:6 
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The evolution of the world away from the stock of ideas and things 
covered by the available repertoire of words in Latin forced classical 


scholars into an uenviahble position, not without some soul-searching $ 
New discoveries in art or science, new offices, new 
inventions,...enew coins, new weights and measures, 
frequently require new names. In such cases, it is 
often impossible to avoid a barbarism without 
descending to a tedious and languid circumlocution, 
more offensive than the evil it is intended to avoid. 


646 (Crombie) $1433 


Thig was recognised by some of those who were trying to interest 
the teaching Sears tn Comenius. The edition of Comenius, published 
* Suge 901 . e . ley ) * * . 

in Prague in 1883,°° is a case in point.(81.2) Drastic revisions 
were carried out in all chapters. This reliance on availability was 
one of the characteristics of the Natural and Direct Methods, but 
Gouin was the first of the Natural Methodists to state the 


Dei 


principle. 7 
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Though frequency and range criteria predominated during the 
nineteen-twenties, teachers acknowledged the value of availability, it 
being recognised that it was usually the least useful words which were 
forgotten: *The teacher must not expect that every word encountered in 


. 


elementary work will be remembered; the principle of relative value 


must bé.dbserved.t | /** 


This idea inspired the researchers of 

REDIF, who, thirty years later, classified words according to their 
relative degree of availability within the centre of interest. Their 
aim was to teach the patterns of behaviour through a carefully selected 
corpus of teaching material that covered the whole range of language. 


They compiled their lists by presenting everyday situations to their 


subjects, and noting the first words that they evoked. A complementary 


Es Oe 


technique was having the subjects list twenty words that applied to 
every day objects like the kitchen, the street, etc. The frequency 
of the words was then worked out by statistical analysis of the lists. 
Though they claimed that their cultural aim was new, it had sored 
been stated by W. Httbner, one of the early Direct Methodists, that an 
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understanding of culture should rise out of linguistic knowledge. he 
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Morris took an even more refined view of vocabulary control. 
le envisaged a range of possibilities going from mere communication 

, 
to complete command of the language, realising that a too rigid 
application of availability would result in an tisland vocabulary" 
which would not be very easy to expand. Thus he reintroduced Gaultierts 
distinction between active and passive vocabulary, specifically 
attacking range and frequency as criteria: they are designed for 
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linguistic analysis rather than to aid efficient Despina In 
analysing the usefulness of a word, he postulated three classes: 
concrete vocabulary, abstract words and structural words, classing 

them according to ease of translation, of identification with reference, 


synonymy. He did not draw any conclusions from his analysis, but 


stated the problems of this sort of selection. 


7.4 Coverage 

The coverage of a unit arises from two factors: its extension 
and its powér of combination. The extension of a word was a philoso- 
phical concept developed by the Greeks and continued by Roman 
philosophers. Its first application to language-teaching came in the 
classical Orthographiae; and except at the height of the Gramnar- 


Translation Method, some attention has always been paid to it. It 


and 


has received limited application in grammar, but here the question of 
whether one structure can replace another has usually been decided on 
the grounds of range. The same remark can be made for phonology. 
Teachers have applied the principle in another complementary way, 
looking to the possibilities of combination and the ability to generave 
structures, whether grammatical or lexical. Let us first consider the 
uses to which extension has been put; secondly, we shall comment on the 


uses of the combinatory power of linguistic units. 


Vel. Ie Exvension 

The concept of a word's extension is an out-growth of Aristotle's 
theory of predication, as, in general, what is predicable of a subject 
ean not, logically, be contrary to its nature. Thus, predication 
spells out a quality that is already present in the subject. This 
concept was translated into terms suitable for language-teaching by 
giving close attention to synonymy and definition. 

Both of these techniques appeared in the classical and medieval 
Orthographiae and their successors, the Renaissance Copiae. But their 
aim was not vocabulary limitation, but controlled expansion or the 
clarification of knowledge already gained. This aim was continued 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by books such as the 

Gouin seems to have been the first to realise that extent and 
diversity of use could be used to justify the inclusion of a word in 
a language course. In discussing the verbs in his series, he says: 
‘Open any good dictionary at these words and from the length of the 
columns devoted to them, judge whether these are the idle words in a 


language. We can then appreciate at their true value the expressions 


which form so large a part of the web of the ordinary language.' 
With nouns, however, he regards those of generalised meaning as the 
least useful as they do not appear very often in the normal language 
of people: *The general terms are, so to speak, terms of luxury, which 
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the language can, upon necessity, do without. 


It was agreed that, for the proper handling of a European language, 
one needed about 3000 words at least, and this governed most thinking 
about selection for the first half of the century. But the founders 
of Basic English used generality and definition power as one of their 
key criteria of selection. The only aspect of language they recognised 
was that of communication of meanings 

The chief vice of foreign language learning...is 

picking up words without learning quite what they 

mean, accepting them in indefinite and vague 

neanings that thereafter obscure their real uses 

from us. Basic, through its analytic procedure 

claims to avoid this danger more thoroughly than 

any other mode of introduction to Complete English. 

For the Basic learner's understanding of the next 

10,000 words grows out of his understanding of the 

first 850. 

1935. (Richards) 1102:74 

Basic was meant to fulfil two functions: primarily it was intended as 
a lingua franca for the world of international business and 
administrations as well it was to provide a nucleus for a knowledge 
of tcomplete Englisht. Creation of new vocabulary was provided for 


py the possibility of borrowing the word from English or by defining 


it with the units at onets disposal. 


This last idea was also taken up by Michael West, who claimed 
that a person who enters a foreiren conmunity needs, not to be able 
§& ay 2 


to refer to specific objects, but to ask questions and to define what 


he is talking about. His Definition Vocabulary and New Method 
Dictionary use a vocabulary of about 1490 words in which a large range 
of sophisticated concepts was defined. This stock of words he called 
the *Minimun Adequate Vocabularyt. It was made up of structure words 
and content words, that were usually of quite general meaning. 


Definition was done by juxtaposing these words so that they limited 


each other. 


A little of West's idea was behind the compiling of le francais 
fondamental, which was aimed at a bare command, rather than the rich 
mastery of the language. The cultural orientation of the courses that 
grew from it, however, had a strong influence on perception of meaning 
and semantic coverage: 


Too often the pupil tends to believe that every 
word has a sole, fixed meaning which is given in 


. 


a totally adequate way by the first dictionary 
he comes across, and that, as languages are 
constructed on the same ected model, the words 
and constructions of one always correspond to 
something exactly equivalent in the other. 
1951 (Michéa) 1236:192 


Unlike Basic, le francais fondamental did not aim at becoming a lingua 


franca, but solely at providing a base for further expansion. 


Tehee Combinability and Generative Power 
Combinability, as a factor, received greatest attention durin 
2 3 > 6 
the twentieth century; the power to generate other words. was especially 


important before the eighteenth century. 


Combinability is the case with which an item of language enters 
into a structure. Thus it is a factor of considerable importance in 


selecting phonological items like junctures and combinatory yariants. 


In choosing grammatical items, combinability has two faces: the power 
of absorption of smaller units or the ability to. enter into larger 
structurese Words are more difficult to select on these criterias: 
one can look either to their power of combining with other words to 
form new semantic mits, a trait especially important in the Germanic 
languages, or their ability to enter into grammatical structures. In 
general it is rare that meaning has much role in determining 
combinability; there is some link with specificity and generality, 
but questions of register enter as well. Educated prose registers 
tend to restrict the combinability of words, and these are the normal 
registers taught in the classroom. Thus, in many dialects of English, 


different than is regarded as substandard different to or from being 
ee eas enwenee & ea Rosia et Sy 


accepted. 


In the Copiae and Orthographiae, progression was from words with 
maximum combinability to those with minimum, wherever possible. But no 
formal selection of vocabulary or grammatical resources was ever made. 
The first definite connection of this sort of selection with teaching 

- a) a i TY 3 652 1 a 
was in the book by Samuel Hoadly, whose ten tphrasest were carefully 
chosen and ordered for the opportunity they gave for structural 


expansion and for absorption of vocabulary. 


The most far-reaching application of this aspect of coverage occurs 
in Basic English. In addition to their concern with definition as a 
ened of expression, the inventors of Basic simplified grammar. The 
vocabulary of Basic was made up of words of high combinability; in its 
final version it was a language in which the combinatory possibilities 


of structural verbs and prepositions were stretched to the utnost to 
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allow maximum suppleness of expression. It is interesting to note 
that the customs of word use in Basic went far beyond the capabilities 


of normal English vocabulary as far as combination was concerned. 

The aspect of coverage that has traditionally received the most 
attention is the power to form derivatives or to suggest cognates. 
Twentieth century lists tended to ignore this possibility, while, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth century, there were entire 
vocabulary lists which allowed no other. As we have seen, this aspect 

‘ . 


predominated in teaching vocabulary from classical times until the 


. . a . (au 
mid-nineteenth century. (vide hehe) 


fed eo PeCLLL Oy 
‘The criterion of facility has been of little effect, because in 


1218e8 
oH 2165 Pad 


language, facility and utility do not often coincide. 
teaching includes trying to ease the lot of the pupil, but rarely can 
this be done in the selection process without falsifying the language. 
Attempts to do so can be traced back to the beginning of teaching. 
Most of them are confined to efforts to eliminate irregularities or 


to work on some sort of resemblance to wits of either the target 


language or the pupilst ow language. 


© 


The principles that have been invoked in this type of selection 


liows: similarity, 


were classified during the twentieth century as fo S 
133s 87-189 


regularity, clarity, brevity and learning load. 


Before the twentieth century theorists were inclined to treat all 
these questions together. Quintillian remarked that one of the most 


important things a teacher should lmow is that there are sections of 
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2 ete eo . 

to be wey: : This remark 
to heart sixteen hundred years later by 
summed it up in the pithiest 


the srarnmar that do not deserve 
Royal and the 


Port- 


was taken 
ee oe : 

Jesuits. Comenius, however, 

teach not as much as he himself can 


fashion: tThe teacher should 
O84 59 


oO 
8 
: 
c@) 
3 
Q 
or 


teach but as much as the 
for the emphasis on etymology 


‘tant reasons 


One of the impor 
vears after Christ was the help 


during the first 612 hteen ho 1dred 
such resemblances afforded the menory of the pupil. After its 
rejection in the late nineteenth century Jeet pointed out that, as 
long as the teacher was careful to emphasise the ee this means 
were of some utility 


wat even false etymol 


and tH 
-emarked that tthe 


had. Lie.ses, 
O3G869 ae Woes 

in teaching. Later in the same book he 1 

first and stroncest associations of the learner ought to be with those 
9362173 

This 


elements of the language which are the common foundation i 
; ; ; ree ete 
copnased. as 1 the nineteen-sixties, +? 


a a 
a S GS 
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idea was stil 
ciple in the selection of phonological 


it was taken up as a prin 


7 1209b:29 
features. 


neivle of regularity is implicit in the work of Port-— 


The pri i 
who used this criterion it is 


Royal, but in the writings of thos 
whether they were using it as a selection or a 


difficult to decide wi 


gradation device. 
The same remark can be made about the criteri brevity and 


clarity of meaning. 

Selection according to learning 1 in the ninth century was 

practiced by Aelfric, who taught the comm nest meaning for each word 
a custom rare after his time. It 


36832 


to avoid confusing his pupils, 


hose, a 


does not seen to have been taken up again until the late seventeenth 
+ Hee Rl Ge ri . : 
century by Gaultier; Lemarets comment on him was most uncharitables 


he did not see how this approach could do anything but amuse the 


767 sxxOQXKiv ‘ 
pupils. Several twentieth-century teachers took this as the 


only sensible approach to teaching pronunciation: tThe wiser course, 
gas 
therefore, is to aim at teaching an intelligible, rather than a 


rae eee: 
correct, pronunciation.! 


West tried to put the matter on a scientific footing by applying 
the methods of cost accounting to language-teaching. He asked two 
questions’ 

What does a word cost in learning effort? 

i eae 
On this basis he divided useless words into three classes: those of 
little cost and little use (e.g. inaction); those of high cost and 

little use (e.g. lassitude); and those that were useless, no matter 
their Coa ee of register and the pupilts age. The ideal for 


him was low cost and high usefulness. 


He separated vocabulary into theavy? and Tlight? words: the first 
class is made up of words of many uses and meaning--in fact the frame- 
work of language; the others are words of very specific meaning of 
application, which are not in everybody's vocabulary. The first had 
Or iOriuy, whether they were easy or not. Of the others, the easiest 
none those needed should be learned first. West's work showed that 


facility was of restricted value in selection, as it had to give way 


to the linguistic qualities of the material. 


The criteria of selection have been largely dominated by range, 
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as, even in applying the others, it is humanly impossible to work from 
a complete sample of the language. But before selected material can 
be taught it must be arranged in a suitable order; we examine the ways 


of dealing with this problem in the next two chapter 


10) 


An ALN, 


HOW IS THE COURSE ORDERED? 


Introduction 
S. Staging 
9. Gradation 


Bre oie 


In teaching a complex of skills, it is inevitable that it should 
be presented in a certain order. The problem of establishing such a 
progression has two dimensions: staging and gradation. The first deals 
with the constituent skills, and the relationship in time between 


skills and theoretical knowledge. The second has to do with steps in 


each skadl. 


In language-teaching, staging deals primarily with the order in 
which the skills of language are presented to the pupil. Although the 
question is complicated erence widespread teaching of translation as a 
substitute or supplement for reading and composition. The other facet 
of staging concerns the relationship between the practical use of 
language and knowledge of grammar. in general the two elements are 


interrelated: where written skills are given priority in time, grammar 


usually precedes the functional teaching of languagee 


Cradation abstracts from skills, being concerned with the items of 
a language. Once it has been decided what to teach, it is up to the 
teacher to arrange the material in its order of teaching, with due 
regard to the aims of the course. The role of gradation is to keep 
the balance between easy introduction and the ability to use what one 
has. Thus, as well as questions of sequence, eradation takes in the 
questions of rate and type of intake, and the overall time necessary 


to learn a language. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Staging 


Sequence of Skills 

$.1.1 Passive before Active 
Sela enearavetorethye 

8.1.3 Written Skills before Oral 
Sle: The Place of Transiation 


The Place of Formal Grammar 


8.2.1 Grammar First 
8.2.2 Language Skills First 
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thing § must be learnt in an orderly fashion 
d step by step. Therefore those who, for example, 
introduce children to languages by means of 
>finitions and other obscure and difficult things, 
t contrary to reason. 


1556 (Cordier) 515:introduction 


The question of staging has been one of the most controverted in 
the history of language-teaching. Practice has swung from introduc- 
tion through oral skills, practiced during the classical period, the 
Renaissance and the twentieth century, to the opposite approach 

through written skills, which was in vogue during the Middle Ages and 


the nineteenth century. 


8.1 Sequence of Skills 


The four basic language skills may be classed thus: 


Oral 


Sa ee a ae 


Receptive eading 


Listening 


a a hear 


Reproductive Speaking 


Translation is a fifth skill that holds an important place in the 
history of language-teaching, but as it is secondary, it has no place 


on the above table. But, in many periods of lansua 
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ge it has 
taken the place of written skills, either forcing them out of the 
curriculum entirely or postponing them until a very late stage. 
During the history of language-teaching, all possible orders and 
combinations of language skills have been used, with or without the 


added complication of translation. There are three principles that 


have been applied in determining staging: passive before active; ear 
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before eye; textual before non-textval. The place of translation is 


another problem and will be treated separately. 


8.1.1 Passive before Active 
The separation and staging of the skilis in this order is at the 
root of twentieth-century methodology. The widespread opinion that 
this was an invention of certain twentieth-century theorists is probably 
due to the fact that, though the distinction between reading and 
writing was clear, the other two skills were traditionally summed up 
in the one skill of speech. Yet the necessary separation of these 
two was clear at least as early as Vives: 'tNow,many understand spoken 
languages, even when they do not speak them themselves. We seek 
information by speaking: let it be offered to the hearing and we absorb 
LA 56 ah } : ee } = 6 t 

ite! The broader application of the principle to textual and 
translation skills was standard Renaissance practice. But, during 
the eighteenth century, predominance of formalised approaches to 
grammar caused teachers to insist on the reproductive aspects of 
language to the detriment of the others, drawing a strong protest 
from Lemares 

If there existed in the world a single enlightened 

man who believed that it is easier to write or 

speak a language than to understand it, in “our 

opinion, he would be a wonder. We would Like ee 

him to find out how darlmess could co-exist with the 

light. 

1819 (Lemare) 767:xxxvilj 

Such protests had so little effect that the Natural and Direct 


ethodists had to fight the battle all over again during the late 


nineteenth century. 


One or the most extreme positions was that of Harold Palmer, 


eo a 


who recommended a long incubation period in which pupils learned to 
understand the foreign language. It seems that both listening and 
reading were taught during this stage: tIt is an undoubted fact that 
the active use of language under natural conditions is invariably 
preceded by a period during which a certain proficiency is attained 


it, 15 passive pope parce L376 


The Tan-Cau method picked up the idea 
without any acknowledgement to Palmer, making this tincubation period? 
a central part of its methodology: 

Sne of the essential characteristics of the Tan-Gau 

method is the division of the learning process into 

two successive and progressive stages: comprehension 

and expression. While it agrees with the oral-aural 

approach universally accepted, it differs from the 

traditional procedure which endeavours to teach both 

understanding and speaking simultaneously. Tan-Gau 

believes in taking one step at a tine: comprehension 

first, and then expression. 


1950? (Publicity Leaflet) 1123 


Gl.2 Gar verore Kye 

Tyentieth-century authorities agreed in principle that passive 
should precede active, but accorded primacy to the view that oral 
skills should precede written: tThe scientifically valid procedure in 
language~iearning involves listening first, to be followed by speaking. 
Then comes reading, and finally the writing of the language. ttl?e 2-1 
But, scientifically valid or not, the introduction to language through 
oral skills is really much older than many modern educators would care 


to admit, being found at least as early as the beginning of the Middle 


AgeSe 


Though medieval schools acquired a reputation for an extremely 


formal approach, the pupils arrived able at least to pronounce Latin. 


In the Song Schools, which were really schools of liturgical practice, 
pupils were introduced to the skills of pronunciation, without, 
however, understanding anything except the general drift of what they 
were saying. These were the descendants of the Scholae Cantorun, 
founded by Gregory the Great during the sixth century. In the Latin 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church this type of introduction to Latin 
lasted until 1965, becoming redundant as the part of the liturgy that 
concerned the layman was put into the vernacular. in Protestant 
Europe, of course, this development took place as early as the late 
sixteenth century as the Roman liturgy was replaced in the churches, 


though in parts of Germany, the Lutheran church worshipped in Latin 


until the mid-eighteenth century. 


The early Humanists adopted the medieval order of presentation. 
Pannonius, a pupil of Guarino, says of his master: ‘In the beginning 
you skilfully gave us the first skills of speech and the customs of . 
writing, so that the tongue would not mistake the right accent, and 


11,32370-2 


the right hand would make no mistakes with the pen.! This 


fell out of fashion, at least in Latin teaching, until the beginning - 
of the seventeenth century. The attitude of those who began with 
oral skills was remarkably like that of many twentieth-century 
teachers--in the natural order speech came first. Justification of 


the stand rested on various conception of human nature, including a 


- 
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rather cynical comment from Sturm: ‘lien are more eager to speak than 


to think and ponder. So in acquiring an education, we should start 


602a:h 


from what is most natural to each of us. This approach was 


first more typical of modern languages, not being fully accepved 4n 


. 


classical studies until late in the sixteenth century. 
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Before the formal approach to Latin had completely tightened its 


7 


grip at the end of the eighteenth century, oval-aural skills were still the 


first step for many pupils: tWe teach our pupils not only to understand 
4 e t rity Ci 
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Latin, but also to write and to speak it, stated Rollin, and 


there is every reason to believe that this was an accepted position at 
the time. In the field of modern languages our information is not as 
precise, and the evidence points in contradictory directions: judging 
from the existence of dialogues, reading seems to have been the first 


step for many. But the Polyhistor of Morhof assumes that listening 


There are three steps in the mastery of any language. 
The first is mere understanding of the language, 
without being able to speak it, which is the easiest 
step under all circumstances.... The second goes 
beyond the understanding of speech and consists of 
reading aloud without hesitation from books, and this 
step is harder than the first. The third is the most 
difficult. It consists of speaking on any subject as 
one wishes and without making mistakes. The skill of 
written composition also belongs to this stage of 
learning. 


PUR? (Werner)? (20212229 


In the modern period, far from being new or the property of 
American Teatebgey the idea of ear before eye was basic to the Direct 
and Natural Methods, receiving its clearest statement from Gouins 
tllow our exercise has been confided to the ear by the lesson given by 


4 


the teacher, and is graven upon 


+ 


the imagination; it should now be 

(og A ie 7 rv I Ye AY, 4. en = . . ? 9252133 
confided to the eye by reading, then to the touch by writing. 
In the thinking of the Direct Methodists, the two skills of listening 
and speaking were subsumed in the faculty of speech, though it seems 
that teachers were conscious of the possibility of separating then, 


if only for the purposes of analysis: 
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The former method was directed above all to the 
pupilts eye (by reading and translation); the new 

method accustoms hin to perceive the language, 

not only with his eyes but also through the ear, 

a characteristic of great importance, when on is 

dealing with a living language. 

190), (J6rgensen & Ringberg) 976:38 

As the conviction grew among structural linguists that language 
received its basic expression in speech, this idea gained the status 
of a scientific approach, being the basis of the schemes that were 
evolved during and after World War II by certain well-publicised 
American linguists. Lado's advice was typical: tTeach listening 
and speaking first, reading and writing next. ...rrom linguistics 


cae ions 


we know that language is most completely expressed in speech.! 


B.1.2 Weitten Skills before Oral 
Despite Ladots confidence that linguistics left no room for the 


opposite approach, twenbieth-century teachers were not really unanimous 


about the virtues of introducing oral skills first: Michael West was 
the snokesman for the supporters of reading, basing himself on 


Reading is easily learnt because most of the grammar 

and structure have only to be recognised and the 

exact use of words and idioms are made clear by the 

sentence in which they are found.... It is wrong to 

keep progress in reading back to the slower speed of 

speech and writing. 

1953 (West) 119833 

In one sense this is the continuation of the nineteenth-century 


conviction that skill in speaking was an easy step beyond written 


and theoretical knowledge. 


Even in the Naturalist school there were some who held this same 


opinion. In 1869 Marcel wrote: *Reading as an initiation to the. 
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wledge of a language has a decided advantage over hearing. We have 
. ; ’ away 

a greater command over what we read than over what we hear.'t 
te claimed that starting from hearing instead of reading was a confusion 
of the order of learning the mother tongue with that of learning a 
second language. He also questioned the primacy of speaking, pointing 
out that many pupils would never need it. The order he recommended 
hearing, speaking and writing. In classical languages, 


was reading 


> 


Sauveur followed the same idea: tFrom the first day we place before 
2 . + 698317 
our pupils a Latin or a Greek author: that author is our teacher.* 


His writings on modern languages do not make it obvious whether he 


considered the same procedure valid for them or note 


The position of Comenius on this question is, likewise, not clear: 
ne seems to consider listening and reading as two facets of the same 


skill of understanding: tThe study of a new language should proceed 


gradually. The pupil must first learn to understand (this is the 


easiest skill), then to write (in Ghis skill time is piven for thought), 


and finally to speak (which is difficult because this demands inmediate 


; Aree Eee : os : ee We 
reactions). From the introductions to his Orbis pictus and 


Tanva linguarum, it seems that, by the device of reading aloud, reading 
"and oral comprehension were drilled together. His placing of speech 

as the last of the four basic skills was a reflection of the doubts of 
guite.an important group of Renaissance teachers who feared for the 
standard of Latin speech, if Latin was to be the language of the 


classroom: 


.eefor wordes right choice is smallie regarded, 
true proprietie whollie neglected, confusion is 
brought in, barbariousness is bred up so in yong 
wittes, as afterward they be, no onlie marde for 
speaking, but also corrupted in judgment. 


1570 (Ascham) in 38:14 


: ae : | 
Aschamts German contemporaries, Melancthon and Ratke, used reading as 
an introduction to linguistic skills, but for different reasons. 
Melanecthon saw in this a ready source of examples for firming granmma— 


‘ Nae : , Boyes 
tical knowledge, while Ratke thought of it as a true first step. a 


In latin, primacy of written over oral skills was mainly the 
result of two things: the prevailing distrust of medieval standards 
of latinity, which forced scholars to rely heavily on texts for all 
grammatical and stylistic guidance, and the wide-spread use of 
dialogues as means for teaching oneself. The weight and authority of 
the printed word was invoked to counter the standards of the Middle 


Ages, and the religious upheavals of the times destroyed the Song 


Schools in which pupils had had their first introduction to Latin. 


S14 Translation 

The mid-twentieth century is probably the only period, since the 
Middle Ages, in which translation was relegated to an advanced stage 
in language learning. Translation wa 2s used to the initial stages of 
the foreign language by the schools of Bordeaux and Alexandria in the 
third century A.D. But the first precise mention of translation as 
an introduction to language occurs in the Renaissance discussions of 
double translation, in which it is shown how modern languages could 
be introduced into the cycle. During the following centuries reading 
came to be identified with translation into the first language and 
composition in the opposite direction. This was one abuse the Direct 
Method tried to correct: tYet it is essential to put each thing in 
its place; and the place of translation is not at the beginning, but 


938327 


at the end,* wrote Passy. This position, the twentieth century 


adopted. as its own. 
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In general the only period in which the priorities of the various 
skills were clear cut, was the eighteenth and nineteenth century, where 
written skills, in the form of translation, dominated the classroome 
In every other period teachers have adopted contradictory approaches, 


each group finding valid arguments to defend its position. 


8.2 The Place of Formal Grammar 

Whether the pupils are to be given the formal analysis of the 
language or not, depends partly on the purpose of the course, partly 
on the theory of learning current at the time. In general, there is 
a direct correlation between the importance of formal grammar and the 
priority of written aims. During the Middle Ages and the nineteenth 
century, the increased rigour demanded in the written language drew 
attention to grammar, while ages like the twentieth century, which 
aimed at a functional command of the language, relegated grammar to 


a late stage in the learning sequence. 


8.2.1 Grammar First 

Though the Latin teaching of the Middle Ages was extremely formal, 
grammar was not really introduced until some apparent foundation for 
the spoken language had been laid by the Song Schools. But one can 

iscount this as wimportant because only the skills of pronunciation 

were taught, the skills of use being introduced through a formal course 
in which grammar played an essential part. In teaching Latin, Renais- 
sance teachers, under the prompting of Quintillian, followed the 
tradition. They did not realise, however, that he assumed a native 
knowledge of Latin, an attribute their pupils lacked. Erasmus put 


the orthodox position in his usual pithy style: "So, after the first 


oe 


elements have been imparted, I would like the pupil to pass inmediately 
co speech. 1490? 22HA Memories of the tbarbaroust Latin of the medieval 
scholars made an introduction through the elements of grammar seem 

necessary, so that the pupil would thereby have the rule at his finger- 


tips in order to correct himself. 


The methods of Ratke and Ramus invoked counter-attacks of surprising 
bitterness: 


The idea of those who will have no truck with grammar 

is the product of a lazy mind which wishes to conceal 

the face. “And* tar from seine’ a help to chiidren, it 

loads them infinitely more than rules, because it 

deprives them of an aid which would facilitate the 

understanding of books. 

1670 (Nicole) in 764242 

Nicolets attitude was typical of that which was prevalent two hundred ; 
years following; with the introduction of the Grammar-Translation 


S$ 


Method, position hardened. But despite the position of Pldétz as the 


High Priest of the Grammar-Translation movement, he showed the 


EE 


moderation which is often an attribute of the leader, but absent in 
the disciples: 

Tt is important that ¢rammar should be the most 

important part of a Linguistic training and all 

language course should begin with this basic 

teaching. But it is dangerous to believe that 

everything is done once grammar is learnt. 

1864 (Plétz) 926:iv 

It was inevitable that the success of the Direct Method should be 
greeted with outraged alarm by traditionalists: prefaces of grammars 


published round the turn of the century provided some excellent 


pieces of polemical writing: 


. eon — 


We state the result of our long and undivided 
attention to this branch of education, when we 
say, that every endeavour to teach or learn 
German, in which Grammar does not hold the 
principal place, must necessarily prove an 
unsatisfactory, if not unsuccessful attempt. 
1901 (Aue) 954:v 


Grammar, complete with its initial capital letter, survived well into 


the twentieth century. 


8.2.2 language Skills First 
The opposing school of thought dominated the first early Direct 
Methodists had disappeared to be replaced by a rigorous drilling of 
formal grammar, given at the end of the course, at the same time as 
a a , s oe OOS G7, 
the introduction to the arts of translation. Following the 
usual pattern, however, the rank and file of the movement roundly 
condemned grammar, forgetting that the founders had never seen Titec 
do this, since they had taken grammar as a valuable method of ordering 
the disorganised knowledge already acquired by the pupils 
Grammar is essentially a classification. It orders, 
it establishes relationships, it compares, it estab- 
lishes categories, it unravels from the complexities 
of the facts the constant relationships which unite 
them and which it terms rules. From now on we will 
give the pupil these categories and fixed frames of 
reference, which he will fill himself, first with 
lmowledge already gained. In these frames new 


knowledge will then’ find a place. 


1905 (Varenne) 981:21 


In the century before, Prendergast had rejected grammar as an 
introduction to language, pointing out that many whose grammatical 
lnowledge was excellent, could not operate in the language at all. 
But he, like the Natural Methodists, was counted as an odd theorist 


outside the main stream, and little notice was taken of hin. Likewise, 


during the preceding century, there was a small group of dissenters. 
Pluche remarks: *During the first stages of study, may childhood be 
ignorant, and that for a long time, that there are grammars in the 
eee 702153 Such men were a remnant of the seventeenth Pee 
group that had tried to put the teachings of Comenius into practice, 


but who were submerged as the impetus towards grammar and linguistic 


analysis became stronger. 


We have seen that grammar was not regarded with unswerving 
devotion during the Renaissance either. In modern languages it was 
repudiated by most teachers, and even in Classics protests came from 
within the Erasmian circle. The most interesting Renaissance experi- 
ment was that of Clenardus, who, a teaching Latin to classes of 
jlliterates, was forced to tinstil a taste for grammar? into his 


pupils after they had a fair command of the spoken language. 


Rebellion against crammar occurred during the Middle Ages too. 
A fourteenth-century bishop of Exeter, Grandisson, warned against the 
folly of those who tried an approach like that used by Marcel in the 
early nineteenth century: 


They.seeobserve a form and order of teaching which 
are preposterous and useless...in that, as soon as 
their scholars have learnt to read or say even 
imperfectly the Lord's Prayer with the Hail Mary 
and the Credo, also Matins and the Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the like..., although they 
do not now how to construe or understand any of 
the things before mentioned, or to decline or parse 
any of the words in them, they make them pass on 
prematurely to learn other schoolbooks of poetry or 
in metre. 


1357 (Grandisson) in 115:103 


But the approach castigated did not receive encouragement until the 


early Humanists tried to establish it fifty years later. 


The place of grammar in the learning process has never been really 
clear, for, even when the tide has been running in a certain direction, 


some teachers have always tried the opposite. 


Questions of staging are intimately linked with the order in which 
the actual items of the foreign language are presented to the pupil, 
since the effective use of certain types of item depends on the pupilts 
grasp of a certain skill. For example, one can hardly apply phonology 
unless one can speak. So, in the next chapter we trace the ways in 


which problems of gradation have been met in language-teaching. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Gradation 


Sequence and Grouping 
Oe lel facie oy 

9.1.2 Gradation According to Grammatical Analysis 
9.1.35 Productivity 


Rate of Intake 


9.2e-1 Regulating Intake 
O.2ece AllotmentioinTime 


The more condescention is made to a childes 
capacity, by proceeding orderly and plainly from 
what he knoweth already, to what doth naturally 
and necessarily follow thereupon, the more easily 
he will learn. 


1660 (Hoole) 637:1139 


Gradation deals with two problems: sequence and grouping, and the 
rate of intake. In general, the periods most concerned with gradation 
were in the twentieth century and the Renaissance. During the Middle 
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Ages and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, gradation was an 


accidental result of the order of analysis rather than the deliberately 


calculated procedure it became during the other periods of teaching. 


9.1 Sequence and Grouping 

The most delicate problem in teaching any subject is deciding on 
the order to follow, for this, in its turn, determines methods of 
presentation and repetition. In language-teaching an item may be a 
unit or a structure, or in a formal course, a rule. The basic ques—- 


tions to be put can be presented thus: 


sequence Grouping 


Units Which units come before What goes with what? 
which? | 
SLrvcLures Which structures come What goes into what? 
before which? 
Grammar Whichi rules come before What leads to what? 
Rules ; which? 


pS OS ae ee SE. ane 
In the classroom these six questions have been approached in three 
different ways. In using the first approach, the teacher looks at 
them from the pupil's point of view, aiming at the easiest arrangement 


possible. The second is purely formal, taking the order of analysis 
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as the order of teaching. The third is pragmatic, establishing what 
can be done with a given stock of knowledge and arranging the course 


to give the maximum yield at each stage. 


Gelel Faciivty 

This is the aspect of gradation that has attracted the most 
attention, as it is the easiest for a teacher to control himself, and, 
indeed, it has more to do with the teacher than with the linguists 
'Grading is not purely a linguistic problem, for all the time the 
nature and circumstances of teaching are to be imagined. The task 
can not be carried out except by those with suitable teaching 


erence 


This statement by Lee was a reaction to the 
growing pretentions of linguists in the field of language-teaching, 


and a warning that they were not the only people with valuable skills 


to OLrler. 


The most exhaustive twentieth-century treatment of the problem 
of gradation was that of Harold Palmer. He is inclined to qualify 
the principle of easy before difficult, even to contradicting its 
'Gradation does not necessarily imply passing from the easy to the 
difficult, but it always does imply passing from the more important, 
useful or fundamental, to the less important, useful or fundamental.?t 

2 bd . . ° 
1329:70 th his earlier book, however, Palmer is a good deal more 
specific about what he means by facility criteria: 
What we can do, however, to ensure gradation on 
sound and salutary lines is to regulate the 
quantity of units in accordance with the capacities 
of the average student, to work from the easier to 
the more difficult forms of expression, to select 
the more used in preference to the less used ergons, 


and to avoid abrupt transitions. 


1917 (Palmer) 1021:121 
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The difference here is a subtle one: Palmer is rejecting the idea of 
starting with ideas simple in themselves, and putting forward that of 
beginning with easier skills and making difficult items easier by 
readily comprehensible forms of presentation. This idea was followed 
by later writers: I Lado, for instance, pointed out that while structures 
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were being learned vocabulary should be restricted; other 


writers recommended that meanings which could be demonstrated visually 


iotidy: hee a 


In the nineteenth century, except for a few teachers who were not 
satisfied with the ruling order of teaching, facility was the last 
concern. Gowin was one who sought to suit the teaching to Theecnid, 
4nstead of the other way round: tIt is by the ordinary duration of a 
childts game that the duration of a series, and so the extent of its 
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development, should be regulated.' tier, already mentioned 
in the previous chapter, tried to choose the easiest possible order of 
skills and items: tMy method is more graded and leads the pupil from 
the easy to the less casy.e It is generally known that it is much 
easier to understand a language than to speak or write it correctly.? 
The:7 . 7 1 4 la ed 

Still another method of approaching the question appeared 


among those who wrote on education for the Encyclopédie of Diderot. 


a7 
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Though they demanded that the pupil should be taught formal grammar, 
they realised that all rules should be pré esented in their barest 


forms: 

The teaching of these elements must be clear and 
one must avoid all abstract or Cpr eon ae 
reasoning, because only mature and vigorous minds 
can master its full complexity. 


5 


1782 (Beauzée) 683:693 
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The grammarians of Port-Royal had decided which were the easiest items 
and had printed the more complex rules, the exceptions and other diffi- 
culties in small type so that the teacher with more than the usual 
regard for his studentst problems could pass them over. This custom 

4s still followed in many reference grammars. However, the Port-Royal 
grammarians proceeded by instinct, and the choice of difficulties that 


were optional remained purely arbitrary. 


The most thorough treatment of gradation is that of Comenius in 
the early seventeenth century. Basically he preferred to teach the 
easy before the difficult, but what was easy had many faces. First, 
what was knowm or half-knowmn was much easier than the umlmown. For 
him the basic problem in working out a gradation was assuring that the 
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pupil knew each step in the process well enough to lay a foundation 
for further progress. Among the means to attain this end, he speciii¢ed 
consistency of approach, but with the possibility of variation. To 
assure facility in the items themselves, he laid down the following 


criteria: 


Let us teach and learn: the few before the many, 


the short before the long; the simple before the 


complex; the general before the particular; the 

nearer before the more remote; the regular before 

the irregular. 

1648 (Comenius) 90:123 

It will be remembered that this last criterion later excited Palmer's 
derision, but Comenius was at the transition point between the free 
methodology of the Renaissance and the formal of the next two centuries. 
And by the time he had written the Didactics analytica, which is 


quoted above, his own thought was growing more formal. 
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Throughout the Middle Ages and Renaissance, the idea of considering 
the pupil as well as the subject crossed the minds and pens of 
authorities, but they left little record of their own approach to 
problems involved in gradation of this type. | 
9.1.2 Gradation According to Grammatical Analysis 

In teaching a language, there is a temptation to follow the order 
of analysis. By according some importance to the principle of teaching 
the regular before the irregular, Comenius shows the influence of this 

y 


approach. It has been usual practice ever since, losing ground only 


during this century. 


It was, of course, the normal procedure during the classical and 
medieval periods, as the aim was precisely that of teaching the skills 
of grammatical analysis. But, during the late Middle Ages, the per- 
ception of purpose subtly changed, and the idea that one was acbually 
teaching the language by this method began to grow. By the Renaissance 
it was, as we have already seen a recognised way of approaching a 
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classical language: 'After the child hath learned perfectly the eight 
parts of speech, let him then learn the right joyning together of 
substantives with adjectives, the noun with the verb, the relative 
with the antecedent....* This was one of Ascham'ts first 

rae eee 53 : a ; Sat ae ees 
recommendationse This is an echo of Donatus and Priscian. In 
the centuries which followed, the order of grammatical analysis 


pervaded the teaching of modern languages as well, as is quite obvious 


from the text—-books in use. 


The progress of the idea can also be traced by attacks on it, 


one of the first being that of Comenius, who restates very clearly 
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the earlier objections of GH. Cominius and Ramus: 

And the second grave error is that right from the 

very beginning of the course, youngsters are driven 

to the thorny complexities of language; I mean the 

entanglements of grammar. It is now the accepted 

method of the schools to begin from the form 

instead of the matter, i.e. from grammar, rather 

than from authors and dictionaries. 

163 *(Comenius) "61:73 

Such statements are not uncommon during the next two centuries but 
they do not represent the official voice at all. The growing power 


of the Natural Methodists can be seen in their own invasion of the 


field of analysis, the most original being that of Gouin. 


In rejecting the latinate analysis of the usual grammars, he 
proposed dividing the language along psychological lines into 
objective, subjective and figurative, approaching the task of learning 
in that order. The objective language is the occasion of the 
Se sue and after these two are mastered, then one can begin the 
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language of metaphor and poetry. This use of analysis, however, was 


7 


he rest of his method. 


In spite of the success of direct methodology, especially after 
the Second World War, gradation along grammatical lines was still 
common enough to provoke bitter attacks: *Scientific gradation means 
pradation from more to less common features. Unscientific gradation, 
on the other hand, means gradation from more to less regular eranna— 
tical eignentoet ees stated Gauntlett. And even in the early 


nineteen-sixties, there were still text-books being written using this 


type of gradation, especially in the classical languages. 


9.253.5 Productiaicy 
While the two previous criteria cover both sequence and grouping, 


ot 


the principle of productivity deals with grouping only. In its 
simplest terms, productivity concerns what one can do with what one 
has, being governed by the compatibility of the structures and units 
known, one with the other. The principle in this form is an outcome 
of Method Analysis, an approach to judging the value of text-books that 
rose out of discussions between British linguists and methodologists 
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¢ 
in the nineteen-forties. 


Overt statements of the principle itself are not found before 
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Samuel Hoadly whose book appeared in 1633. His scheme was 

based on a series of expanding structures or tphrasest. (vide 84.2.1) 
Though they are graded from the simplest to the most complex, their 
grading also goes from the most inmediately productive to the least, 
the vocabulary being introduced in a sinilar fashion. The two criteria 
for selection and staging are ease of integration into structures 


taught and the facility with which the item generates new vocabulary 
i derivation or by semantic processes like symonymy or antonymy. 

Apart from Prendergast, those who used pattern practice before 
the twentieth century were not very concerned about the mathematical 
aspects of the question. Yet they certainly realised the importance 
of placing the most productive elements first: 


Tf, for example, a pupil knows only the sentences in 
which the various forms of a and do are used, 
sentences, 


he can, by beginning from one of thes 
l 
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like dabis improbe poenas, construct the following: 
Scoundrel, you are punished Das, improbe, poenas 
The culprit is being punished Dat improbus poenas 
The culprits are being punished | Dant improbi poenas 
The culprits will be punished Dabunt improbi poenas. 


S819 (Lemare) 767:xxix 


Whereas modern authorities tend to approach the problem of productivity 
to justify including material, Lemare used it as a flail with which to 
belabour teachers of former ages. One of these unfortunates was 


Comenius; Lemare sums up two pages of criticism in the four following 


In my opinion, this method is shot through with 

the following four defects: 

1° It is beyond human capabilities $ 

2° It is teaching a large number of useless things; 

3° It gives modern Latin, which does not differ 

, from lists of isolated words; 

4° It is immensely vague, not being a tprenotionalt 

method which relates everything to fixed points. 
1819 (Lemare) 767313 
Je makes it clear that his main quarrel with Comenius is teaching 
material that is of little productivity when judged by the classical 
J oO eo 

canon. He points in contrast to his own selection of 3000 words which 


are carefully arranged to be of maximum usefulness at all stages of 


the course. 


During Mereneth century the question of productivity was 
treated by Palmer, who divided the material of a language into primary 
and secondary matter. The first was material that was unanalysable; 
the second could be broken up into primary matber without doing 
violence to the language as it was at the precise stage of historical 
development at which the learner was assimilating it. The elements 
with the createst possibilities of combination were to be learned 
first: 

A direct programme (i.e. the shortest, easiest and 
most efficient) can only be drawn up by an observa-— 
tion of frequency and ergonic combination. The 


former tells us to assimilate the more useful before 
the less useful mits of language. The latter tells 
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us that we should give priority to those units 
which are readily combinable with their fellows 
an Order tO form’ sentences. 
1917 (Palmer) 1021:96 
In a sense those who were teaching languages according to formal 


schemes paid lip-service to the principle of productivity too, in 


distinguishing between major and minor rules. 
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In the form envisaged by Mackey, productivity is a mathematical 
measure arrived at by multiplying together the number of words or 
units that will fit together in a given number of structures, and then 
adding together the productivities of all the structures accessible 
in acourse. This is merely a refinement of the method Prendergast 
used to justify his Mastery System (vide §4.2.1), and a mathematical 
dimension added to Palmerts concept of tErgonics!. (vide Bie 28 in 
its later elaboration, this mathematical approach proved useful in 
criticising the content and gradation of methods on the market. But 
the length of the calculations and the tedium of the counting demanded 
the use of computers in establishing the characteristics of 
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methods. 


9.2 Rate of Intake 


There are three factors involved in this part of gradations 


regulating the intake of material; assigning an amount of time; and 


regulating the amount of repetition and testing. 


Regulating intake has never taken much of the teacherts attention. 
It has been done by instinct, the principle being rarely adverted to. 


Likewise it is only during the twentieth century that much attention 


has been paid to the question of the time necessary to learn a language, 
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though the question did cross the minds of some Renaissance theorists. 


9.2.1 Regulating Intake 
In any learning process, for efficiency the intake must be: 
regulated fairly strictly, if possible according to the learning rate 


of the pupil. West stated the principle in two different ways: New 


‘ é 2 
words should occur at regular intervals, not ina nass.t* Jie2 


Tindeed the cure for bad grammar is not more grammar, but short advances 


within a, graded and controlled vocabulary followed by long plateaus 
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of assimilation.!' This manner of regulating intake was, of 


course, not new, being a natural part of language—teaching, but the 
first clear statement of principle was by Comenius. He decreed that 


one .should attempt only one thing at a time, while being reluctant to 
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define what tone thing? was.7 lé Was insistent that no topic 


m 


should be abandoned until it was thoroughly mastered. This meant 


7) 


that he did not demand a rigidly regular progression from his pupils, 
7 


but allowed the class to dictate the pace, within limits. 


Despite his disagreement with Comenius, Lemare, as well, held to 
the principle of one thing at a time: tTen other considerations 
demanded ten other sentences, so that there is only one thing to be 
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studied at a time. seems to be a strong correlation 
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between this opinion and structural principles in teaching. For 
Prendergast, Gouin, Rosenthal and Viétor all held this View, and it 
was ae of the basic ideas behind programmed instruction, which began 
to flourish in all fields during the nineteen-fifties. Yet it is 


noticeable that followers of the idea were careful not to be-.too 


rigid in its application. De Sauzéts practice was to introduce 


ae 
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grammar in very small units, 


Lesson with the possible addition of 


9.2.2 Allotment of Time 
In considering the time 


two ways in which it can be envisaged. 


the overall allowance for 


months, days or contact hours. ‘The 


the amount of time to be devoted per 
a 


exposure. 


Pronouncements on the amount of 


the twentieth century. But from our 
ancient civilisations, we can guess 
necessary. In Rome, a large portion 
was taken 
an indeterminate ; 


pos o 


Middle Ages, most of 
up by the study 
This 


system was 


gradual erosion 


of expected rates of progress from Scioppius, whose cours 


upnpos to read a2 
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ed to enable a pupil 


first year and write at 


one gathers to be exceptional: 


Pa 2ed1a, srammati Cae or 


preferably 


up by the formal study of Greek 
p> Vv eo 3 


eriod an one Tiniversi ct. 


the ten years or 


passed on to the Renaissance, 


during the eighteenth century. 


the end of the second, 4 
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major rule in each 
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only f Ome 


one or two minor points.?* 


necessary to learn a language there are 


By the first one determines 


the whole course, expressed in years, 


second aspect of the problem is 


lesson and the frequency of 


time necessary are rare before 


wledge of school systems in 
he amount of time considered 
of the last five years at school 
which then continued for 

est or Athéns. “During the 


spent at school was taken 


of Latin, and the course continued at the umiversities. 


and began to suffer a 
We can get some idea 

e wa 

Cicero letter at the end of the 

rate of progre 
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jatinitatis, whose 


purpose is to bring one who has an understanding 


at all of Latin, more certainly and 
than anoth 


reading Imowledge, 


quickly to a 
er who spends thirty 


aro. 


years toiling through ordinary methods. In only 
rad 


another year, the pupil will be taught to write 


Latin, not only without faults of grammar and 
style, but also with consicerable elegance. 


1636 (Scioppius) 602:10 
Little was said about spacing the course over time: Erpenius followed 
the Comenian idea of one thing at a time, adding the dimension of one 
rule a day: *And for this reason, after some experience in the matter, 
I think that one rule a day, and one only is to be thoroughly taught 
and firmly committed to memory. At the most, two are to be 


50623 
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learnt.? Jouvancy, in his commentary on the Jesuit Ratio 
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Studiorun, expects two hours a day to be devoted to Greek-—but 
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does not expand on how long 


Estimates of the total time necessary to learn a language tended 
to be utopian: "Whoever can and will give up five hours a day to the 
study of a language, Will with certainty have assimilated the language 
F : q Sop ease 
at the end of six months,t was Gouin'ts estimate. The amount 
of time necessary to attain tangible results had already made the 
Natural Method the target of some extremely unsympathetic comment. 
Its position in America was not made any better by the refusal of 
Sauveur to take up a challenge to have his method tested in a control 
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group in a Boston secondary school. The traditionalists took 


this as an admission of defeat, instead of realising 
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as Sauveur used it, though effective, was inherently unsuitable for 
a school. One of the triumphs of the Direct Method was adapting the 


Natural Method to a school situation. 


The ASTP programme.used the principle of saturation, deliberately 


concentrating the pupils in an environment from which the home 


language was excluded, and giving them eight or more hours a day of 
lessons. This regime gave a tolerable mastery of the most elementary 
parts of the language in six to twelve months, depending on the 
relative difficulty of the language studied. After the Second Sepak 
War, the same principles were applied in teaching immigrants and dis- 
placed persons the language of the country in which they had been 
resettled. One of the most important factors in the development of 
saturation courses in modern languages was the founding of the 
European’ Economic Community. The consequent freedom of movement of 
skilled and unskilled labour across Europe prompted the writing of 
various audio-visual courses to help these migrant workers adapt to 


their new environment. For their proper functioning, these courses 


required concentrated dosage--at least four hours a day--over five 
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months to a year. It was found that the efficacy of one of the most 
popular of these courses, Voix et Images de France in particular, 
varied according to the milieu outside the school. For example, the 
author was told that in the civil service language school in Ottawa, 
Canada, which is predominantly English, the course took twice as long 
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to teach as in France, even with the same teachers. 
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Palmerts analysis of the problem had tried to take into account 
the ordinary school situation, in which ee languages have to 
share a li maited amount of time with other subjects of totally different 
types. He envisaged a course which can be flexible enough to last 
three years at the minimum and seven at the maximum. His first stage 
is purely assimilatory, lasting at least a term. In his second stage, 


he continues comprehension exercises, but adds simple reproductive 


and catenation exercises. The third stage is meant to end in complete 
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mastery of the language, including the ability to translate at 


Sight. 


As one of the important aspects of course planning, those who 
developed programmed snstruction tried to fix the time devoted to 
learning a language. The lists of such courses compiled by Lane for 
1963 stated the time necessary to complete the course under normal 
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conditions. This was dependent on the frequency and 


efficacy,of the repetition provided for in the course. 


my 


he emergence of nrogrammed learning brought about almost a 
complete reassessment of the nature of repetition. The manner of 
advance was so gradual that each question supplied revision as well 
as directing the pupil a step further. Early programmed learning 
worked on the frustration principle: the student proceeded by trial 
ana error, ne number of unsuccessful tries at attaining an answer 
being a negative sort of repetition. Until means were found of 
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judge his perfor- 


harnessing digital computers to help the student 
mance, or to judge it for him, this situation was inevitable. With 
gital computer, two methods of approaching the problem (or 
teaching logicst) were worked out. The first, "tutorial logict, was 
based on the inductive principle, the other, tenquiry logict, was 
based on the deductive. In both, a student having difficulty could, 
either involuntarily or at will, be phased back to an earlier stage 
he had already mastered. However, the same steps were not repeated, 


the computer being programmed to prevent this. Repetition was 


effected without the risk of boredom. 


It should be pointed out that languages were only one of the 


areas in which programmed learning was applied, and, indeed, the early 


as 


experimental work in the most sophisticated system was not carried out 
in language-teaching at ei lee importance lay in the perfecting of 
certain types of repetition, which allowed the student to proceed at 
his own pace without holding up the class or trying the patience of 
the teacher. The variation possible when the need arose was its most 
attractive feature: it was easier for the machine to improvise ways of 


repetition, and thus control the rate of intake, without seeming to do 
? I 


so, than for a teacher. 


tMjiraclet methods of language-teaching have not neglected the 

value of exaggerated claims about the amount of time in 
which one can learn a language. Charlatans are common in language-— 
teaching, as in every field, it being difficult, at times, to separate 
them oo cenuine teachers with unusual ideas. The twentieth century 

seems to have suffered most from this plague of methods which promise 
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impossible, owing to the lack of efficient mass-media before 1900, to 
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gauge the extent of such pretentions. 


It can be easily seen that teachers have known for centuries that 


. 


the overall time ; 


A 
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the frequency of repetition in the coursé, but, as has been pointed 
out in this section, it is only during this century that one has been 
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controlled to conform with the other. 


With the discussion of the history of gradation, we have finished 
with the principles of method. It is now appropriate to consider the 


media through which they are put into practice. 


THE MEANS OF TRANSMISSION 


Introduction 

10. Mechanical Media 

1l. Written and Printed Media 
iz. Human Media 


13. Environmental Means 
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No teaching is possible without some means of transmission. In 
the language-teaching, four such means exist: teaching machines of 


various types, the book, the teacher and the environment. 


The teacher is central to them all. At first he was a philosopher 
who sought to introduce his pupils to the speculative sciences through 
rigorous language training. Over the three thousand-odd years between 
the early Greek scholars and the twentieth century, he gradually 


became a specialist, first in education of youth, then in language- 


teaching. 


The book was the first important aid, if one excepts the blackboard 
whose origin is at all not clear. Although books appeared at the same 
time as the art of writing, they did not become common until the 
sixteenth century. They are a static aid, acting merely as a reposi- 
tory of material and arranging it in a form suitable for both teacher 


and pupil. The various types of machine, however, are both static 


and dynamic: static, because they can fulfil exactly the same function 
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as books;-dynamic, because they can force the pupil to act in a certain 
way. While allowing the pupil to work on his own, books have removed 
from the teacher much of the elementary work entailed in planning 
courses and preparing exercises, thus freeing him for more effective 
direction of his pupils. Machines have gone a step further: they have 
taken ‘over a whole stage in the teaching process, liberating the 
teacher for more demanding and interesting work, but placing certain 
jemands on his qualifications that the book did not. He could hide 
sloppy teaching behind the book, but as the machine combined all forms 


of demonstration, his own shortcomings were thrown into relief. 


The environment in which langvage-learning or teaching takes place 
is an important factor in determining how effective such teaching can 
be. Practices have ranged from neglect of this factor in the most 
formal classrooms to having the pupil live in an environment, real or 
simulated, from which his own language is excluded. Thus, using the 
second language as a language of instruction, as a language of the 
home or of clubs, has always been considered important. And for those 
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who could afford it, travelling to foreign countries and living in 
foreign communities is a means that can be found in all periods of 


history. 


CHAPTER 10 
Mechanical Media 


10.1 Sound Recording and Broadcasting 


O.1.1 Gramophones and Tape 
0.1.2 Language Laboratories 
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Radio 
10.2 Sound and Image 


Zer., Films 
2e2 Television Teaching 


10.3 Teaching Machines 


Tt is this monotonous, unnatural, tinhumant drill 


which the machine can do tirelessly—-hence more 
efficiently than the teacher. 


1961 (Parker) 153:70 


For the teaching profession, its industrial revolution began with 
Edisonts invention of the phonograph in 1878. And as machines have 
become more sophisticated and versatile, teachers have reacted with 
the same suspicion as the craftsmen of the early nineteenth century. 
During the first half of the twentieth century, teachers used machines 
jeveloped for the commercial market, making them extensions to their 
own classroom eehencte It was not until after the Second World 
War that mechanical classrooms were designed and used. When machines 
effectively combined both dimensions of sound and image, teachers began 


to see threats to their jobs and professional status. 


The earliest machines commonly employed were those which repro 
duced sound. They were followed by machines which projected images 
and could often reproduce sound as well. The teaching machine proper 


was the last development. 


10.1 Sound Recording and Broadcasting 
Recording machines were introduced into teaching near the turn 
of the century, their first use being the obvious one of teaching 
pronunciation. Structural teaching by this means did not begin in 
earnest until after the Second World War, although experiments go 
es 


back to the nineteen-hundreds. Radio was first utilised in teaching 


background material, schoolst broadcasts dating from the early thirties. 


10.1.1 Gramophones and Tape 


Experimentation with recording and reproduction machines as 


teaching tools followed close on their first commercial exploitation: 
tThe idea that the phonograph can be used in schools as a substitute 

for a trained phonetician shows a misconception of the problem of 
teaching phonetics,' wrote Sweet in 1898, 720345 Their first use was 

one to which the machines of the time were most unsuited, the teaching 
of pronunciation. Apart from the inevitable neglect of the active 
component, the model presented was defective. No phonograph was able 

to record sounds outside a very narrow band of the sound spectrum, 

and so most speech sounds were presented with their upper partials 
missing and their formants badly distorted. In addition, the unrecorded 


sound was often faulty; it was not yet considered necessary to use 


native speakers as recording artists. 
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This was one defect corrected by the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, U.S.A. In 1902 and 1903 they issued courses in 
English (for French speakers), German and French (for English speakers). 
The conversation books were accompanied by Edison Cylinders on which 
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the entire text of the book was recorded by native speakers. Even at 
this early stage, it was realised that a student would advance more 
quickly if he could repeat some of the especially difficult parts of 
the recording at will. So ICS supplied a specially adapted machine: 

The phonograph used in this course is the Edison 

Standard Phonograph, as manufactured by the National 

- Phonograph Company especially for ICS. This instru- 

ment differs from the ordinary Edison standard in 

that it is fitted with a repeating attachment, which 

is very valuable and convenient, and was made at our 

suggestion and under our direction. 

1902 (ICS German Course) 964:xi 

Patent rights and the later development ,of the recorded disc ensured 


y 


that the idea was not: imitated. 
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During the First World War, it slowly became clear that for 
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effective demonstration of sounds and intonation, native speakers had 


ips 
to be used as. recording eee resent pel? 


It is in no way odd that the 
Direct Method should have included the gramophone among its resources, 
but, like many aids, it seems to have, been,abuseds 

The type of teacher who believes he is using the 

Direct Method by playing with gramophones, picture 

postcards, maps: of France and, the harselllaise, by 

teaching one day a set of words, whether names of 

actions or names of objects, without making sure 

that those words will be used again, not only in 

the same connection but in many other connections, 

iS 20eeitect NOL aaLeacher uUsingslirect.Method. 

principles, but a musichall entertainer who is 

wasting the time of the class and exhausting his 

own nervous system. 


1915 (OtGrady) 1011:16 
The first group to exploit language-teaching discs commercially was 
probably Linguaphone, which began operations in the early nineteen- 


twenties. 


Technical improvements in recording equipment increased the 
efficiency of the gramophone as a teaching instrument: the background 
noise common on early discs lessened; more important still, the une 
to electric recording in 1926 increased the frequency response of the 
average disc to the range between 40 c.pes. and 5500 cepes. This was 


still, however, far short of the range of human hearing, which has an 
upper limit. of about 13,000 c.p.s. tnless these high frequencies are 
present, certain fricatives and plosives may be difficult to distin- 


guish and easily confused. The next step was the development of high 


fidelity recording in which most of the frequencies are present. This 


YQ 
° 


came on to the market in the early nineteen-fiftie 


By the thirties the gramophone had become a conmon item of class- 
room equipment, not only in the language class, but also in teaching 
music. The two, of course, interacted, music and songs being an 
important part of the cultural heritage of any nation. But the early 
magical aura to which Sweet had objected, still clumg to it, despite 
the warnings of many teachers: 

While not refusing to this teaching aid its proper 
place in his pedagogical battery, the language 
teacher can scarcely subscribe to the idea that it 
gonstitutes an easy path to knowledge and that it 
can supplant the painstaking effort necessary to 
real mastery, or even to a competent working know- 


ledge of the language. 


195 (Chamberlain) 1211:333 


The need for the pupil to hear himself was recognised early, but 
no effective way of meeting the problem was found until the tape-— 
recorder was invented. ICS had attempted to meet the difficulty by 
supplying blank cylinders with their machine: the pupil recorded his 
own .<ltoris and, then.sent the recorded. cylinders to the.school for 
evaluation. During the twenties, some attempt was made to keep track 
of studentst progress in pronunciation by recording them on profes- 
sional equipment. As recording equipment became more sophisticated 
and expensive the idea was dropped. In 1931 R.E. Monroe, of Ohio 
State University, suggested using the dictaphone: tAll these years 


° 
f 


the business office has used the dictaphone. Only now are discovered 


, L080:212 


its possibilities as an auxiliary to instruction. Yet the 


aim envisaged still did not go beyond teaching pronunciation. 


During the nineteen-forties, teachers experimented with two new 


recording machines: the Mirrophone and the magnetic recorder: both 


(32 


recorded sound by inducing 2 magnetic field of varying intensity in 
Strip of sensative material. The Mirr phone was developed in 1939 to 
train pilots in the techniques of transmitting into oxygen masks. 

When it fell into the hands of civilians later during World War II, it 
was taken up by teachers to drill children in pronunciation skills. 

In 1944, for instance, it was used at the University High School of 
the University of Illinois as an aid in teaching reading. The pupils 
read a short passage into the machine, and then analysed their perfor- 
mance with the help of the teacher. It was found that the best results 
were obtained af the pupil had 4a permanent record of his. progress on 


1156 


discs that had been made at various times during the course. 


£7 s 


However, the Mirrophone had a very short life: on the one hand, 
its recording time was no more than two minutes; on the other, long- 
playing taperecorders came hard on its heels. The replacement of the 
fragile paper tape by plastic tape, and the comparative simplicity of 
the taperecorder, prevented any further work on the Mirrophone. In 
addition, the development of recorders that provided two recording 
tracks instead of one made it a much more versatile instrument and 


paved the way for the language laboratory. 


The wire recorder was another casualty in the adoption of the 


+ 
. 


taperecorder.e This operated by inducing a magnetic field in a coil 


+ 


of iron wire, but it was awkward to use, and the quality of reproduc-— 


tion far from good. 


Few tried to teach grammar and vocabulary with the recording 


machine. One exception was Rosenthal ‘in 1901, whose course could be 


956 


accompanied by Edison cylinders if the pupil so wished.’ This lead 


was not followed by commercial courses until the nineteen-fifties. 
Firms like Linguaphone relied on books to teach most of the grammar 
and vocabulary, and the record taught pronimciation and drilled 


fluency. 


However, in all but the smallest and the largest schools, class 
size made individualisation of teaching with the gramophone and tape- 
recorder difficult. It was not easy to single out one person to 
perform pr give attention to a small number of pupils without leaving 
the others unattended and idle. Cwing to the availability of discs 
and the expense of good taperecorders, fhe gramophone was not replaced, 


and the two usually co-existed in the classroom. 


ioe Language Laboratories 

The language laboratory was developed to ensure that, even though 
pupils were being taught together in one room, they could at the same 
time, receive individual treatment and be kept working for the duration 
of the class. Two forms developed: the more usual was a battery of 
double-track recorders linked to one or more consoles. The pupil had 


the choice of working independently, or from a master programme that 
was fed to all the machines from the console. In either case, there 
was the possibility of listening to his owm attempts and judging them, 
&@ process that was later called into question more than once. ‘The 
simpler type had merely headsets and microphones connected to the 
oe the pupils listened to a taped programme and instructors 
monitored their responses, switching from pupil to pupil. In both 


types, the pupils were isolated from their fellows by acoustically 


treated booths which damped the sound from the rest of the laboratory. 
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The germ of the language laboratory goes back to the nineteen- 
twenties. As part of a scheme to teach phonetics, several American 
iniversities buake tphonetic leboratoriest.- Invel924, Ohio State, for 
instance, built one that consisted of sixteen sets of headphones 
Jinked to a single output. The teacher circulated among the students 
as they repeated the programme, checking them by ear. As an examina- 
tion and a permanent check on their progress, each student made a disc 
at stated intervals in the course. Experiments of this sort continued 
over the next twenty years. It is almost impossible to trace the 
early history of the device with certainty because of the immense 


Gitrercices in vermis applied to 10. 


The present term has been current since the end of the Second 


World War, but it was not universally applied. Hence some of the 


most interesting experiments in laboratory teaching remained unre- 
corded, because the experimenters did not know what was going on 


s 


elsewhere. For instance, Professor W.F. Mackey has been kind enough 


to tell me of a primitive laboratory which was installed in 1946 at 


hit 


Université Laval, Q 


uébec.e It used the Mirrophone and spaced discs. 
The model was on the disc, and the Mirrophone recorded the pupilts 
imitatione Both were then ei Hany 
experiments must have been going on at the time, but we know only of 


those whose authors had the time and the energy to write articles. about 


theme 


The advent of magnetic recording and the American confiscation 


oO 


of German patents on magnetic tape in 1945 brought about a sudden 


development of the tapevecorder on the American continent. In the 
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late nineteen-forties, the double-track recorder was first put on 
sale; with the addition of extra recording and erasing heads the 
laboratory machine was borne As plastic tape was now out of the 
experimental stage, it was possible to allow pupils to use the machine 
with less risk of breaking the tape. The invention of unbreakable 


tape in the mid-nineteen-sixties removed the last vestiges of an 


annoyance that seemed, until then, to be unavoidable. 


The wire recorder was never used in language laboratories, but 
makers of magnetic dise recorders competed for this lucrative market. 
The fidelity of recording was not as good as the tape and the machine 
was not capable of double track recording. Models had to be fed into 
the booth from a master recording and the learner imitated them in the 


EIA sgh 
usual way. 


The language laboratory idea had some odd extensions: from 196) 
commercial firms in both Canada and the United States experimented 
languages over the telephone. With a special head and 
breast set, the telephone became the equivalent of a simple taneeenees 
booth: the pupilts hands were free to write, and the teacher operated 
from a normal switchboard through which he fed the taped lesson and 
monitored the class in the usual way. But because the frequency 
response of an ordinary commercial line did not ‘po past S500"cip.ee, 


ohonetic teaching was not certain. 
- (ae) 


As part of their study of language acquisition, the Centre for 
Research in Language and Language Behaviour at the University of 


Michigan developed a device whose essential component was a computer 


programmed to pass only a restricted range of phonological tolerances 
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for each sound. If the student did not meet them, the laboratory 
machine would stop and rewind to the last point where the answer was 


1326 


faultless. : 


Though the laboratory was merely a complicated tool, it reinforced 
the repetitive aspects of teaching: 
Every teacher will have to design the laboratory 
program best suited to his language, his level of 
instruction and objectives. But, whatever the 
program may be, there are four kinds of practice 
ahat can be offered in laboratory work: audio- 


evaluatory; audio-passive, audio-active, and audio- 
creative. 


1960 (Mathieu) 1271:123 
The author recommends that the first should be used sparingly: if the 
pupilts imitation is too inexact and remains so too long, it can lead - 
to discouragement. The second is merely listening and analysing the 
characteristics to be imitated or remembered. The third depends on 
exact mimicry. The fourth required variation of patterns within the 
limits set down for the lesson. For the fourth technique two types 
of drill were developed: the three-phase, in which the pupil gives 
his answer once only, and then listens to a correcting response from 
the tape; and the four-phase in which the pupil repeats the correcting 
response as a reinforcement. The two sequences then are summarised 
as follows: master-pupil-master; and mas 
During the nineteen-sixties, another tyne of laboratory was developed: 
the audio-visual laboratory in which audio-visual machines were used 


132233) 


in the same way as taperecorders in the traditional laboratory. 


One of the difficulties with the language laboratory was its 
inflexibility. Installations were usually permanent, demanding special | 


wiring for the room and expensive acoustic treatment. Some teachers 


also found that it: was difficult to keep up the personal contact with 
the pupils that is one of the aspects of good teaching. To obviate 
this defect, some firms produced laboratories with all the booths, 
machines and consoles on castors. In another effort to combine the 
flexibility of the classroom with the advantages of the laboratory, 
some schools adopted telectronic notebookst. These were portable 
taperecorders with a built-in, low-powered radio transmitters, whose 
range was limited and frequency fixed. The teacher had a receiver 
whose frequency could be varied and, thus, he was able to monitor 


everybody in the room without interference between pupil machines. 


As with all new aids, once the language laboratory left the 

hands of careful experimenters, too much was asked of it and it seemed 
not to live up to its promise. Part of the difficulty rose from the 
selling tactics of the firs manufacturing the machines, who them- 
selves were more interested in sales than in education. The teaching 
profession was not guiltless either, for those who had no conception 
of the problems involved in using the laboratory expected miracles 
from it: tToo often a laboratory is installed only because it is) the 


. 


hine to do..eewith no awareness of the fact that a proper and efficient 


Oo 


ct. 


Be 


utilisation of the laboratory will require...a total reorganisation 


131737 Mus toe La 


of the teaching programme. boratory, which was 
feared by many teachers as a possible replacement, sparked a new 


interest in teacher qualifications. 


However, attacks on the laboratory came from informed quarters as 
well. The verbal satiation studies of Jacobovits and Lambert which 


were carried out in the nineteen-fifties and sixties, cast doubt on the 


\ 
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value of repetition as a learning procedure. Phoneticians, 


bearing in mind the concept of the phoneme, were not sure of the 


Mae heyrens 


utility of allowing the punil to judge his own efforts. But 
¢ oO aa (S) 


instead of killing the idea, this brought about more attention to the 


types of repetition involved and greater care in the use of the 


laboratory as a teaching medium. 


10.1.3 Radio 
Radio came under discussion as a possible teaching aid for all 

subjects early in the thirties. Before this time, its technical state 
was as primitive as that of the gramophone, and its expense precluded 
its purchase by educational authorities.e In some countries, it 
drifted into teaching as an adjunct to correspondence courses. But 
the immense hold radio gained over the minds of the general public 
prompted consideration of its educational possibilities: 

.»ehave not some few million people learned the 

grammar and vocabulary of Amos and Andy? ie, 

commercial purposes, a great network can be spread 


over the nation, is it not conceivable that the 
great universities of this coumtry may be hooked 


, 


up in an educational network by means of which high 


school classes everywhere may learn French, German, 
or Spanish given by a native speaking his own 
Janguage? 
1931 (Monroe) 1080:213 
Monroe’s dream was realised in many countries by the formation of 


educational networks in both radio and television, but it was still 


usual for educational programmes to be handled on commercial stations. 


The BBC provides an interesting example of what is possible for 
a big network in the matter of teaching languages. By the mid~ 


nineteen-sixties, the Overseas Service of the BBO was broadcasting 


res to most of the world. This immense 


2, & 
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English lessons in thirty langue 

service began in 1943, when five-minute English lessons were produced 
/ 

as part of the barrage of propaganda that was being broadcast by short 

wave into occupied Europe. In 1945, the BBC began to expand its 

facilities,.setiing up,1%s aes by Radio Department which broadcast 

English lessons covering all stages from elementary to advanced. The 


dialogue remained the basic form, but vernacular commentaries were 


added. 


For effective learning, support material and activities were found 
to be necessary. As the world returned to normal after the war, the 
BBC found retail outlets for books and broadcast scripts. In addition, 
they encouraged the formation of listening groups and provided a : 


> . 


clearing house through which those who wanted it had the opportunity 

to make personal contact with English-speakers. The success of these 
lessons was due partly to the fact that they adapted many features of 

the popular tsoap operat. In the manner of a radio series, the dialogues 
revolved round incidents:in the life of a limited number of stock 
characters, who soon attained an individuality of their own, thus 


making sure that the radio audience developed a loyalty to the series 


that went beyond their desire to learn English. 


The Americans entered the field of language-teaching by short-— 
wave radio during the mid-nineteen-fifties. The United States 
Information Service and the Voice of America worked together, the VOA 
broadcasting, and the Information Service helping with publicity and 
the distribution of written material. Judging from the material kindly 


furnished by the USIS, the courses were a good deal more formalised 


ser 


than the British ones. Teaching method rested on an extended appli- 


cation of pattern drills of various sorts. A quarterly, English 
Teaching Forum, began publication in Spring 1963, re 
earlier English Teaching Newsletter, whose first issue appeared in 
1961. In its pages teachers were invited to exchange inf formations 
regular contributors included Lado, Fries, Marckwardt and other well- 
known American linguists, who wrote on theoretical problems as well 
as those more directly related to the classroom. Book reviews were 


a regular feature, as were articles on American culture. 


Educational radio faced several difficulties: first, ¢reation of 
interest is difficult, and, often, beyond the powers of teachers who 


re not used to working under such conditions; 


e 
e 
a 


second, the difficulty 


of fitting the broadcasting timetable into school timetables was 


Oo 


enormous; th uird, nobody really knew what was wanted from the medium. 
Content programmes were not easy to broadcast as they needed frequent 
programming and put a drain on producing facilities that few networks 
were willing to affords; enrichment programmes were passed over by 
tno-nonsenset teachers as frills. Many schools deliberately upset 


x! 


their timetables to make use of the broadcasts; others infringed copy- 


right regulations by copying them, using the school taperecorder. 


inl 


Radio did not go under to the challenge of television. Part of 
reason is undoubtedly the technical limitations of television: carrier 


7 


waves could not be transmitted over the long distances open to radio 


and interference was more pronounced. The lack of a visual component 
while limiting its means of demonstration, gives radio a flexibility 


denied television. But the extra possibilities of television constituted 


an embarrassment for many who were quite capable of handling the 


difficulties of radio teaching. 


10.2 Sound and Image 

Language-teaching has also tried to utilise films and television, 
the extra dimension of sight giving them some advantages over radio 
and gramophone, especially in presenting cultural material. However, 
this extra dimension brought problems that proved difficult to solve. 
10.2.8 fins 

For various reasons, films met fe little success in language- 
teaching. This was more obvious with moving pictures as they fit in 
less easily with the cadre of an ordinary lesson. But even the filnm- 
strip and the slide met with more acceptance outside language-teaching 


Than’ Witniy Los 


For much of their efficiency, audio-visual methods depended on 
projected images: the filmstrip proved to be the most useful tool, as 
by this method the sequence of the pictures was automatically taken 


care of, but the speed and rhythn of presentation stayed in the hands 


” 


of the teacher. Audio-visual methods prided themselves on their 
linkage of sound and object, as if this were a new orinciple. “ine 
formalism of the rigid audio-visualist was, likewise, no new 
pheno:zenon: *Until the acoustic ensemble is mastered, the picture 
should precede the sound signal by two or three seconds and disappear 
two or three seconds after. Such a rhythm is very important for 
understanding and memorising the meaning as well as the pronunciation.? 


(Citeraae ua 


Though the association of filmstrips with tapes is a postwar 


development, filmstrips of cultural material have long been competing 


7 


with charts and eres in the school. Despite certain difficulties 
associated with their use in the classroom, ease of storing and con- 
venient manipulation recommend their use. Slides also share these 

advantages and, in addition, are not fixed in a rigid order if needed 


in lessons on cultural material. 


The motion picture was applied to language-teaching in the 
nineteen-thirties. Normal practice was to take films made for the 
home market and show them to pupils in the hope that exposure would 


result in learning. Except with the advanced learner, this procedure 


often had the opposite effect, incomprehension leading to discourage- 


ment. The recuirements for effective teaching films were quite rigid: 


Films, unless specially made for first year work, 
are likely to have a highly discouraging effect. 
The only films that can conceivably be of value at 
this stage are: a. silent background films; 

b. talkies, slowly pronounced, whose script has 
been seen, and perhaps memorised in advance. 


1955 (Thimman) 1229:46 


More recent authorities, e.g. CREDIF, would prefer not to slow the 


oO 


stream of speech, and require, instead, much repetition with very clear 


Zs 


demonstration techniques. 


The development of special teaching films for languages does not 


SO 


oO 


back very far: 'In Hollywood a notable experiment, backed by the 


Rockefeller Foundation, is going on. The Walt Disney Studio has made 


a start towards enlisting the sound motion picture in the job of 


§ be 2104 


teaching Basic, and eventually any other language. This? fi Un 


was probably the first in which animated cartoons were used in language- 


- 300 - 


teaching. At the same a 19.3, the March of Time series produced 

a film to teach Basic English, using live actors. From that time, 

films were made with the limitations of the learner in mind, but the 

expense and technical knowledge required, added to the do tfaculiies 

of utilisation under ordinary classroom conditions, did not encourage 

ee eored experimentation. Later teaching films include those of 

CREDIF which produced short films aimed at teaching a single structure 

or a small part of the grammatical system within a limited vocabulary. 
’ 


The script involved a considerable amount of repetition, and so the 


speed of delivery approximated to that used by educated native speakers. 


10.2.2 Television Teaching 

Television was invented in 1926 by the Scotsman, John Baird. By 
1948 it was being commercially exploited in two countries, Britain and 
the United States, and by 1959 it had spread to 48 countries. As far 
as educational television is concerned, it seems that United States 
was first in the field, experiments being carried on over closed 
circuit at Creighton University, Nebraska, in 197. The first language- 
teaching over a commercial station began in Atlanta in April, 1951,.190365 
Since then, interest in educational television has spread all over the 
world. In most parts of the world where there was no prospect of 
training enough teachers, teaching by television received serious 


atrention s 


As a teaching medium, television has several advantages. It is 
one of the most accessible of all the mechanical visual aids: in 


affluent countries it has become cheap enough to permit ownership by 


a large number of households; in poorer countries many communities 


own sets which the local people can watch. It can bring to viewer 


tue 
Gia 


an event as Iappens, and, OWing to its technical resources, it has 


& Vividness lacking in both radio and classroom teaching. Its main 
utility proved to be its ability to show its viewers things and places 
ws which they would not normally nave access. By reason of its 
coramand of both human and technical resources, it can give pupils 


1265ath-7 


access to outstanding teachers, striking visual aids and films. 


The most valuable aspect of television, and one it shared with 


the film was its power of a, ee linguistic behaviour with the 


1265a:59 


environment and cultural context which occasions it. (Tt was 


° 


always dirficult;to do this in a classroom, 45 no situation there was 
really a natural one.) It also widened the possible applications of 
the film. Under normal conditions, it did not prove easy to use 
selected passages from a film, but 'TV can use film for long or short 
Sequences, Or as 2 Single ivem in -a sequence of demonstration 


126527 


Erecesses.! 


Part of aie vein experinentation with TV was concerned programme 
length. It was found that most teachers used eitner five-minute, 
fifteen-minute or thirty-minute sequences. Whether this was merely 
acceptance of normal programming policy is hard to say. In order to 

avoid fatigue, it was suggested that language programmes should be 


oO 


limited to five minutes in length and repeated. By this stage one was 


Q 


well aware Cr the hypnotic efiect of the repeated advertisement; could 
1265:6¢ 


not linguistic items be learned as easily as advertising jingles? 


But this suggestion was not taken up. 


In adapting television to the classroom, the most ur 


gs aes 


was assuring the pupil took an active part in the lesson. 
expedients were tried to meet the lack, In programmes where there was 
a teacher on the screen, the class teachers were asked to assign a 
huader or foreign name to their pupils so that the; could respond wen 
For the proper funie~ 


of a television course, co-operation from the classroom teacher 


nn 


was necessary and his part in the lesson was carefully laid out. Thi 
was all the more essential as, especially in the primary classroom, the 


teacher was often unskilled, and had to learn along with his pupils. 


However, this lack of feedback had its advantages too. As teaching 
skills were not necessary to the same degree as in a real classroon, 


some networks employed actors instead of teachers, with a considerable 


improvement in the standard of diction and on-camera skill. as a 


further development, language programmes in a normal lanevere setting. 
~~ o a Seo =) Oo © 

ae : P . sek 13003216 
The French, for instance, used this format in 1962. They also 


used a dubbing technicue whereby the most difficult concepts were 


@ 


translated into the language of the viewers. 


Television teaching took over many techniques from the entertain- 
ment world that had never been applied in the classroom itself. Qne 
American French course depended for a large part of its effect on 


puppetry, the length of the puppet sequences matchin 


1285 


7 
the averase 


attention span of a child of eight or nine. Many programmers use 
very elaborate settings asainst which characters acted Out, sketches: 


others incorporated animated cartoons. Like the BBC language courses, 


. 


a) ~ ” ae mer ‘ 5 > +3 > + + phe 
there was a whole battery of books and discs as support mater lal, wees 


The dilemma of putting this comprene snsive mediwi to the best use 
Was nOb easy vo solve. Teachers could not, decide whether one was to 


create another classroom in the studio, or attempt to teach from real 
Situations; both alternatives offered disadvantages a1 
whole gamut of problems ranging from dovetailing into the uncertain 
training of the classroom teacher, to arousing and keeping the inverest 
of the pupils. From the technical angle, arranging the. normal class> 


q 425 (_ Bee, Cs Ie 5 Je a] z a) = or me ait) Cea xe Vlg 
room so that ev ery Cay could ‘see the screen was aifficult. Wa 


ect LL rs were 
found around «his by placing theyjset av a’détermined’ height and: by 2a 


careful seating plan“in the classroom.’ To-eriarge the image, some 


schools and universities experimented with 'ttelebeam', a device which 
projects a TV image on a screen. 
Despite its expressed aim of replacing the teacner in the class- 


neceseary. There is ac 
communicate with his class. And those who desi 
to be expert teachers to be able to utilise all the possibilities of 


the medium. 


10.3 Teaching Machines 
After the Second World War, there was mucn talk of tprogramned 
instruction?. Though machines were in no way essential to its 
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functioning, the teaching machine was identified with it. 


inal machines were those of Pressey, anpearing in 192). 
These were essentially boxes with a small. window cut in the side. 


Questions and multiple choice an 
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of rachets, the pupil was prevented from passing on until ne had found 
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e which plagued the worl 
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the correct answer. As the teacher shorta 


os 


after World War II had not yet begun, the idea of general application 


of the device received little attention. 


The grave shortage of teachers that developed after the Second 
World War caused a revival of interest in the idea, and under the twin 


influences of behavioural psychology and modern electronics, the 


machine was revived. These ranged from very complicated contrivances 


LS 
to devices as simple as Presseyts original model... They were capable 
of presenting both visual and audial stimuli‘to the pupil. On his 


Signalling the correct answer to the stage presented, the machine 


moved on to the next problem. Until the nineteen- sixties, programme 


instruction was not considered a self~sufficient method for several 


. 


reasons: the progression was fixed, so that both fast and slow pupils 


were frustrated by being constrained to a mode of progression that 
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suited neither It was true that each type of pupil could 
work at its own pace, but the slow pupil needed more stages and the 
fast, fewer. In addition, the teacher was necessary to give live 
ractice for the neatly ordered knowledge required. The machine was 
| de ope Me : 


an individual device for self—instruction and was meant to free 


the teacher for more demanding tasks in the classroom. 


Attempts were made to meet this problem by the development of 


Ge 


Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operation (PLATO) under the 


auspices of the American armed forces at the University of Illinois 


in 1960.17? 


The core of the system was a digital computer programmed 
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with all the information and possible procedures for learning certain 
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subjects. Various degrees of fineness oL programming were attempted , 
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even to the rejection of faulty spelling and punctuation. The 
importance of the project can be realised from two developments it 
made possible. Firstly, several pupils could work at the same time 
in a laboratory with all machines connected to the same Shes 


secondly, if the pupil needed help, he could switch to supplementary 
circuits by simply pressing a button, and could regulate his own 
progress by skipping unnecessary circuits at will. tan 


programing was one of the fae developments: PLATO was first used 


to teach mathematical subjects. 


As well as the headset and TV screen usual with the electronic 
machines of the time, each booth in the PLATO system contained a 
tyvewriter keyboard through which each pupil could tconverset with 
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the computer. In the experimental laboratory, there were twenty such 
Pte « 

booths linked to the computer which was programmed so that, in the 


event of a pupil requesting information another pupil was using, it 


was also made available to him. It is paradoxical that, by making 


ee 
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As Lado points out, programmed-instruction does not automatically 


get rid of the teacher. It may remove him from the classroom for most 


of the time, but it requires him to tell the machine what to do. So 
programmed instruction went only halfway to relieving the shortage it 


was meant to combat. 


The utility of machines lay in their ability to bring the new 
language to the pupil in a way often beyond the teacher’s capabilities 
in the Centuries before this 
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visual aids. Jt is to these that we now turn our attention. 
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programmed instruction a mass aid, the computer individualised teachings 
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li.-l Use of Text—Books 
11.2 Type of Text-Book 


11.3 Auxiliaries to Book and Teacher 
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We be moche bounde to them that brought in ye 
cracte of printinge. Jt concludeth many Sree 
in ‘shorter space than ye written hande doet 

and more ornately showeth. It hyndreth not so 
moche ye scryveners, but profeteth moche more 
poore scholers. 


Though language teachers have always had access to books, the 


Et 


same can not be said for their pupils. Over the history of teachin 


the importance of text-books has varied, not so much accordin 


current theory, but according to the cost, availability and layout of 


7 


the book. Apart from classical times, when the rich alone could 


7 


afford books--and they were the only ones who received an education-- 
text—books became important to the pupil only after the sixbeenth- 
century development of printing. They became essential aca tne 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, only to have their value ques-— 
tioned during the late nineteenth and early twentieth. Part of the 
importance of the book is also traceable to the growth of self- 
instruction in languages. This development dates from the sixteenth 
century, being made possible solely by the existence of books and 


their relative cheapness. 


The use to which textbooks have been put has never been. entirely 


dependent on teaching theory, but more on their availability to the 
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pupil and on their format. In this one department, teaching is 
governed by the printing trade, and, indeed, many developments in book 
use have followed far-reaching changes in the art of the Beale: Lie 28 

only recently that teachers, realising the importance of books, have 

ceased to take then for granted and have tried to influence their 


n 


format tor educational ends. 
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The same can be said about auxiliaries to teaching, like the 
various types of poster and chart. The blackboard is in a class on 
its om. Though its beginnings are shadowy, the uses to which it has 
been put have received almost as careful attention as those of the 


book. 


1i.l The Use of Text-Books 

In the ancient world, books were scarce, cumbersome and difficult 
to produce. Booksellers had them copied by slaves, one reader dicta- 
ting to a roomful of scribes; but the expense of books produced in this 
way meant that very few could afford them. Nevertheless, as it was 
only the sons of the well-to-do who could afford to go to school or 
have a private tutor, some text-books did find their way into the 
classroom. Horace indicates this in his rueful comment on the probable 


fate of his Epistles: tThis too will be your fate. Your dod 
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e will be spent in teaching the elements of Latin to boys in the 


remote corners of the world,? 


ihe veacher, of course, taught from a book; where boys were 
taught in private, both teacher and book belonged to the pupil. The 
y the similarity in meaning leso and 
Goceo, and by the strong emphasis on oral goals in teaching. 
St Augustinets invention of catechetical methods is another indication 


that books were not common in the Roman classroom. 


Though our evidence for the classical world is slim, there is:no 
doubt that the only text in the medieval classroom was in the hands 
of the teacher, the pupils taking down both the text and comnentary 


from dictation. Several extent booklists sive the books a teacher 
: Lom 


might own, without implying that they were to be found in the hands of 


e 
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the pt neta Haskins produces evidence that in university circles, 
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books were occasionally bought and sold, ? but his information 


seems to exclude purchase and sale by students—-though some of the model 


: 206:passim 
letters of the Ars dictaminis do ask for money to buy books. ee 


As in classical times, dialogue and dictation methods persisted because 
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of the scarcity of books, though in the monasteries, there was no 
shortage of plank sheets to make up students? notebooks and i supply 
the scriptoria. In the universities, too, there was a thriving trade 
in blank sheets for use in lectures. Some of the supply was of new 
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parchment, some of old, carefully’ scraped to remove the old writing 
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Improved methods of production and a gradual increase in the 
number of paper mills in Europe gradually brought the price of book 
down until, during the high Renaissance, a teacher could count on a 


limited amount of book ownership: tThey should have few books, but 
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good ones, in their hands,! remarked Cordier. Clenardus took 
the opposite view, forbidding books in his school until his pupils 

i, HESS eee 
could speak Latin. The limits imposed on the book trade by the 


Stationers! Company of London gives an indication of the demand for: 


text—books during the sixteenth century: editions were to be limited 
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pies unless they were school-books or religious 


books. Regular booklists for pupils date from the beginning 

te : . 

Co file easeim ; 
of the next century. 3 It-is interesting to note Hoole’ts 
regrets that the Orbis pictus of Comenius was too expensive for school 


use, because of the cost of printing the illustrations from brass 


yliedies fae nmin dé 
plates. 


One of the indexes to the ready availability of books was the 


recognition that pupils were capable of teaching themselves, given 
the right materials. Guarino was one of the first to realise this, 


but his recommendations were of little use as books were still scarce. 
However, the situation changed rapidly: the layout the preface of 

2 & 7” e 1 
John Coletts books of St Paults School (1613) point to pupil 

a 

ownership; modérn language text-books were definitely intended for 
individual use, modern languages not yet being a regular part of the 
school curriculum. One of the first unequivocal statements about 


self—teaching occurs in the preface to Cardinal Bell inets Hebrew 


ls oy 
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grammar (E578): ‘T have tried to design this text with the following 


purpose in mind: so that the individual pupil, wi 


1c 


thout the help of a 


teacher, can of himself acquire the rudiments of Hebrew, if not a 


heOrai a 


perfect command of the language.! Half a century later, 


Milton, in referring to Italian, took self—teaching for granted, 
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again assuming a ready availability of books. 
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During the eighteenth centuries, book ownership became common 
and almost obligatory. Yet one can sense a note of caution in 


Moquotus, who wrote in 1656: tThere is scarcely anybody who does not 


te bell 
possess a dictionary,' ss as if one might expect gaps elsewhere. 
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1eld in the libraries of the 
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Copies of text~books from this period 
Petit Séminaire de Québec and the College des Jésuites (Québec), 

both of which trace their history back to the French régime in Canada, 
show by their annotations and other marks of misuse that they were 
pupil's copies. Another important piece of evidence is the constant 
appearance of new editions and abridgements of standard texts, 
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especially of Despauterius, Port-Royal and Clenardus; these were 
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usually cheap and shoddy jobs. The long publishing life of standard 


texts also points to pupil ownership; the competition in the printing 


trade was cut-throat, popular books being pirated continually, and the 
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cost of unofficial versions was as low as consistent wi 


h minimun 


legibility. Indeed, text-books often appeared in several pirated 


Notwithstanding, these early text had a publishing 
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life of over 


a century—-even if sales were small by our standards they absorbed 


each printing. It seems from Comenius that few besides 


himself 


realised how necessary it was to have the same text~book in the hands 


of every pupil in the class: evidence from United States shows that, 


even at the end of the eighteenth century, a teacher could face a 


201330 
class in which every pupil had a different text-book. By the 
early nineteenth century, this situation was, it seems, rectified, 


it being no longer doubtful that every pupil would have 
In the competition for sales, several texts of the time 1 
? 


price of their competitors as a justification for their 


The easy availability of books was also one factor 
prevalence of translation methods, which require a tex 


the student for constant reference. While this was not 


in book form, lack of books would have seriously hampere 


hiw own books. 
pointed to the 
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existence. 


in the 
iy a ront of 
necessarily 


d the appli- 


cation of the method. It is useful to note that translation did not 


become a popular method of teaching until the book was readily 


ge 1 
ne 


Syvadiuape. And withthe. flood, o 


books coming off the powered 


presses of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, translation 


methods became more firmly entrenched. 
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Yet a dislike of translation methods did not necessarily mean 


rejection of books. Harcel preferred books to conversation, remarking, 


‘Books as models of expression, are preferable to conversation. They 


exhibit more especially the right usage, the only guide for speaking 
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and writing in conformity with the genius of the language.!? 
he first real revolt did, of course, come from the other Natural 
Methodists. According to them, reliance on the book during the first 
stages of language-learning prevented the formation of sound linguistic 
reflexes and good pronunciation habits. Lambert Sauveur expressed the 
less extreme attitude to the book: tGive your pupils the book to read 
at home, as a preparation for your teaching, but forbid them to open 
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it in the class; their ear alone must be occupied there.! 
However, this did not stop the naturalist movement from being identi- 
fied with a ferocious and almost religious opposition to books in the 
classroom, the zealots of any movement being better targets for 
malicious opponents. The Direct Methodists who followed inherited 
this cautious attitude towards the use of books as teaching aids, 
adopting, in the main, the idea of Sauveur that the book could be 


a? 


later, certain members of the Direct Method movement and the 
structuralists after them,developed a positive antipathy to books. 


As usual, there were protests, for instance, that of Michael West: 


"A text-book is necessary: the pupil keenly feels the need of one... 


even with a lesson every day, much of today's teaching has faded by 
mah 6 ! . ' . . 1 t 
tomorrow. * 79°Ch, During the nineteen-fifties, the text-book fell out 
le: > 


of favour in the elementary levels, being linked to the teaching of 
ormal grammar and used as reading material after the basic skills 


had been formed. 
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Teachers in general were slow to realise the importance of book 


layout as a teaching aid, and truths that should have been self-evident 


See > ot bi fhe a Piha T aia) 77 . ri. 4 } 
after four hundred years of text—b 


ok printing were still being put to 


oO 


teachers as late as 1939: The British Board of Education, in a manual 


addressed to language teachers, laid down the following specifications: 


The print should be good, the layout clear and emphatic...pictures 


accurate and well—-produced...3 the price should be low and the weight 


o 


not too great for the daily journey to and from school.t It 


is only during the twentieth century, however, 
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have ceased to be self-contradictory. 


The ancients had two types of book: the volumen, a roll of parch- 


ment or pavyrus, which could contain about $50 hexametre lines; and 
£ be 3 2 


the codex, which resembled our modern books with the sewn spine. 


Difficulties of production made the second _even rarer 


1 


than the first. 
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The dictation method of mass—producing such books was consecrated by 


Cassiodorus during the sixth century, and the tradition of such 


scriptoria lasted util after the invention of printing. Both types 


of book were produced until the Renaissance, but the codex gradually 
superceded the volumen, probably owing to the growing necessity of 


ious services, the volumen being unthinkably clumsy for 


Tt is far from odd that the earliest printers were also humanist 


scholars. Printing was any important factor in the spread of t 
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tnew learningt, and, as such, was taken to be one of the many-sided 
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activities of the scholar, who brought an artistic consciousness to 


their task that set guidelines which are still being followed. The 


first printed books (incmabula) looked just like manuscripts: the 
typeface was modelled on the handwriting of the time, and, in order to 
save paper, the niceties of spacing were not observed. These early 
books were too precious to be entrusted to school-boys, but by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, text~books were being produced 

a little less expensively, and were within the reach, it seems, ofa 
large part of the school population. 
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The gradual change from the rather illegible blackface-of-the 
incunabula to the Roman and Italic faces was a matter of internal 
policy of the printing trade. But what had been developed as an 
artistic procedure soon became tacitly accepted as a teaching tool. 


Text came to be printed in Roman type, and notes in Italic, a proce- 
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dure dating from the earliest years of the sixteenth century. Equally 
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ancient is the use o 


f typefaces to distinguish languages: the foreign 
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language was usually in Roman and its translation in Italic (vide §).2). 


This was, of course, subject to variation probably to the 
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infiuence of German, Faktur is sometimes found for English; the size 
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rpes was usually different from the ordinary type 

used: tAnd to the end that one language may easily be known from the 


other, 1 have caused it to be printed in three sundry kinds of 
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type.t?>?? The most important function of type size was showing the 
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layout of the course: unimportant points were of set in small face: 
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rules in a large face; and commentaries in an intermediate face. This 
seems to have been more a matter of instinct and commonsense than of 


rule. 


Teachers were slow to realise that the uncrowded pages produced 
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by masters of the craft were more effective as teaching instruments 
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than the solid blocks of type to which they had been conditioned by 


manuscripts, -incunabula and pirated editions. The factor of cost 


prevented the wide acceptance of good layout in text—books for some 


time, this being aggravated by the prevalence of pirating: quality 
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was often sacrificed to speed and cheap 
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s of production. However, 


mnemonic aids like columnar listing of paradigms on uncrowded pages 


appeared for the first time in the grammars of Lonicer and 
: ans ous d. vee. , , : . : 
Macropedius. 7 Though this innovation was widely imitated, it 


Was several centuries before it was realised that an artistically 


composed page was one of the best teaching aids possible. 


Colour appears fairly late onupeee layouts. Although red ink 
was used early on title pages, difficulties of register obviated its 
use in texte Eighteenth-century printers experimented with its use, 
prompted by resourceful teachers. n edition of the Port-Royal 
grammar, published in Paris by Florentin Delaulne (17U:) printed 
flexions in red, while an edition of Schickardts Hebrew Grammar? = 
printed the root in red. But these experiments were never widely 
imitated. Not the least of the troubles seems to have been diffi- 
culties with the ink--red was never as successful as black, and the 
secret of mixing fast colours was found only at the end of the nine- 


teenth cenuury. 


{ft was not until Port-Royal that the use of printing leyout asa. 
teaching aid became at all common. The preface to the Latin grammar 
analyses the author's use of capitals and type size to indicate 
grammatical relationships and the relative importance of parts of the 
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text. John Clarke*ts edition of Corderius has an interesting 
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ey 2-), 
Page from Cordierts Colloouia (ed John Clarke (1786)) a 


Copy from le Petit Séminaire de Québec 


Cordierts original text has been arranged according to 
the English word order (tNatural Ordert). To guide the pupil 


through the Latin, alternate sense-groups are set in Italic. 


The Tne li sh is set in the Same Way typeface correspond ing EO 
6 J9 J t tL S 
typeiace e 
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use of italic: the Latin is arranged in the En; 
sense-groups are set in italic. The English is set in the same way, 


typeface corresponding to typeface. But in the years that followed 
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these developments were abandoned. With the gradual exbtiney.ion of 
artistic sensitivity that was the hallmark of nineteenth century trades— 
men and schools, the text-book became a monster, symbolising the 


rf Of its e¢cnbencs 


In his method, Gouin placed tremendous emphasis on layout, wide 


{Amstration “of pase U0} He. reouired his pupils’ to work trom 
the verb on the left-hand side of the page to the construction of the 


whole sentence. 


The first illustrated books used in language-teaching were the 
medieval psalters and vocabularies, which, however, snow no systemati 
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purpose in illustration. The pictures were drawn by hand . The 
Aldine editions of classical authors, which appeared in Venice during 
the sixteenth century, illustrated important parts of ° text with 
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wood blocks, whose style was exactly the same as those used by 


appear in language texts were in this same edition of Caesar. The 
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first consistently and purposefully illustrated text seems to be the 
Orbis pictus of Comenius, which was really an illustrated vocabulary. 
Bach chapter had at its head a copper engraving, each object illus-— 


trated being numbered to link it unmistakeably with the corresponding 


word in the text. 


The nineteenth—-century reissues of Comenius adopted contradictory 
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policies about the illustrations. That of Bardeen used the original 


Illustration of Puy dtIssolu (Lot et Garonne) 


eek Seen ae are i Doe 
Manutius Edition of Caesar 
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This drawing was made from Caesar'*s description. 
The modern identification is only probable, there 
being several towns in the area that could fit the 
description. The town itself is on the hill, the 
buildings in the foreground are Caesarts seige works, 
built of wood, brick and willow saplin 
barrels rolling down the hill are filled with tar to 
set the seige works on fire. Impor 
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picture are each marked with a letter as a reference 
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Maps of France and Spain from Aldus Manutius 
be 


Commentarii Gail Juli Caesaris 


Copy from -the Houghton Library, Harvard 


These two maps are printed on a sheet that can 
be folded out of the book so that they are both 
visible as one reads. Apart from names of rivers, 
mountains and a few Roman administrative divisions, 
vne names on the map designate Spanish and Gallic 


tribes of each region. Towns are shown by a symbol 


resembling a tower. 


lies 


copper engravings; while the modernised edition pu 
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a few years earlier, substituted water-colours whose content was 
Ngee. has A oi Se Ngee eee! 
chan; es to suit the taste and realities of the nineteenth century. 
a 
(vide pace 21, 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the ruling emphasis 


ms 


on indirect methods effectively blocked this line of development, 


until some interesting attempts were made by the Natural Methodists. 
; Ay : 
In Sauveurts Causeries, for example, the illustration has only a- 


general connection with the text. But in a grammar of Blackfoot 
o90ut the middle of the nineteenth century, a return is 


made to the Comenian style by placing the picture actually in the 


pie 
. . 2 ete ; Sa /- 
sentence structure in English and giving the Blackfoot word. The 
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illustration from Sadler's English grammar on page 17 is actually 
a water-colour and is the first of many such schemes for representing 


prepositional relationships in languages as diverse as German and 


Greek. 


But the illustration was either a tour de force or an incidental: 
it was not really until the first years of this century that it came 


into wide use as ing aid and not only an ornament. Breul 
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recommended the use of maps and national emblems in language text- 
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books, advice followed quite widely before the First World War.~~* a 
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or granted that it could be 
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By 1923 illustrations were so taken 


smarked that tthe unillustrated method is doomed; and in a few years 
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we shali-be as critical of the ures as we are of the grammar or 


of the phonetic transcription.?” 


These early illustrations were detailed etchings in the manner 


32h. - ae. 


ra 


of orainary book illustrations of the time: fussiness of detail was a 
common feature. Line drawings and photographs were not common in the 
text— book mtil after the First Wo. rid War, and even then the tradi 
of excessive detail lingered. It was not wntil the thirties that the 
simple line drawing became standard. This can be traced partly to a 
linguistic emphasis on unambiguity in association made possible by a 
clear picture,- partly to the use of such drawings in the childrents 


books of the-time. The impetus given direct methods and comic strips 


luring the Second Vorld War produced courses based on a series of 
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ten accompanied by recordins 


In the history of the language text-book, we can see a reflection 
of the history of language-teaching, its changes of emphasis and 


method. The number of texts required and their content is especially 


revealing. During the classical, medieval and Renaissance periods, 
one usually had recourse to a multiplicity of books; until the 


twentieth century one book usvally sufficed. But the modern range of 
text-books shows the confusion of the methods in use, ranging from 


formal grammar to informal dialogue. 
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Leristic of the modern text is its short 
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publishing life. The great Renaissance grammars were still being 
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new not given time to take root, the life of a modern text is not much. 
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11.3 sAuxiliaries: te: Book and Teacher 


The book is intended for use of the individual in the classroom, 


but for efficient class handling teachers often need to focus the 


attention of everybody on one point in the room. This can 


by the use of blackboards, wallcharts or flashcards. 


a 


The blackboard is such a ubicuitous feature of the classroom that 


very few people have seen fit to do more than just mention it. We can 
gue from silence that it did not exist at a given time. it 


seems that something of the sort existed during the 


; 123:369 


but details are quite vague. Children in medieval monasteries 
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traced on large wallchar ° 


not even ar 


bara Canvury Aen, 


learned their letters by watching them 


There are likewise hints that something of the sort existed during the 


Renaissance, but details are again quite vague. For the rest, we have 


to rely on articles and quotations that take the blackboard for granted. 


All we can comfortably say is that, by the end of the seventeenth 
century, blackboards were in common use. Basedow speaks of cartooning 
on the board to teach Phaedrus: de Bigault-dtHarcourt, professor at 
militaire royal de France in 1819, recommends that pupils 


[Oh 2187 
should take down teaching material from the blackboard. bt is 
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not even known when coloured came into use, nor when the easel 


blackboard went out of fashion and blackboards were fixed to the wall. 
lackboards, though very flexible in their possibilities, proved 


dirty in actual use. This, coupled with the poor handwriting and 
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drawing of many teachers, was one factor introducing in the flannel- 


graph from the primary classroom. This is a piece of flannel or 


ung or mounted on a frane. Cutouts 
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another type of rough ma 
with a flannel or sandpaper backing will then stick to it. It had 


the advantage of speed and legibility, even if some flexibility is 


‘lost.. There were also attempts to replace this with a polythene sheet 
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to which smooth- 


1 the ordinary 
effectively. 
Before the 


the blackboard as a pictoria 


cked figures will stick by air pressure. The dust 
classroom atmosphere made this very difficult to use 
twentieth century, there was very little discussion 


nk 


mediume 


suggested that teachers s 


Certain of 


the ea 


FS 


should be able to draw, 


but the most exhaustive treatment of blackboard technique is that of 
Riégel which appeared in 1961. He codifies existing practice, Grawing 
indifferently from primary school and secondary school techniques. 
The greatest advantage of a blackboard sketch is that it can be easily 
changed; indeed, it is the most adaptable of any visual aid yet 
invented. As long as a code of representation is agreed on between 
teacher and class, no great artistic talent is demanded from the 
teacher: for instanee a stick figure wearing a school-cap is'acboy, 
one with plaits and a skirt, girl. To be effective, a sketch should 
be large, quickly drawn, easily recognisable, and, if possible, 
Bee 


amusing. 


Figures for the flannel board could be more detailed because 
they did not have to be created in front of the class. This also 
allowed for careful planning of possible layout and sequences of use 


Le 
620330 
Wallcharts were found during the Renaissance and the Middle 
Ages.- Coloured wallcharts were first mentioned by the Oratorians, a 
French teaching order of priests, in the early seventeenth 
ge ae 5G ee as i 7 1 1 . ae Wa) a ste un aA . 

century, but their example was not followed by the profession 

® at large. They were re-introduced by the Natural and Direct 
Methodists, becoming more important as time went on. The advent of 
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four-colour printing brought the price down, while increasing theixz 
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sophistication and effectiveness. Some teachers, again copying the 
tA 


techniques of the primary classroom, combined them with cardboard 
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CULUOULS Ineoreer Lo make Lhem less static as visual aids. 
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By the middle of the First World War, flashcards were in use to 


LOL, 


teach various aspects of language. They were as versatile in 
t 2] ov 


Cnet early, as in their later, uses. As well as giving 
econ ee word and picture, even at this early stage they were used to 
drill phonetics, vocabulary and grammar. For some time, it was left 
to individual teachers to produce them, but after the Second World 
War, publishers entered the field, marketing sets of flashcards 
independently of established courses. They were also part of the 

he 


resources of the complicated courses that proliferated in the twenty 


years after the war. Their advantage was flexibility. Whereas with 
blackboards and wallcharts, it is difficult to remove the support to 
memory and still keep it conveniently in reserve, flashcards can be 
shown to pupils, and, if necessary, shown again if the pupil shows 
that he needs the support. They do not have to be remade, like a 
blackboard picture that has been rubbed off. Flashcards lend them- 
selves to extempore games and to adaptations of childrents card games 
as well. Their versatility was limited only by the teacherts 
resourcefulness. In the next chapter we shall examine the qualities 


required of him. 


CHAPTER 12 


fessional Teacher 
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12 1 Personal Qualities 
i2give.Teaching Skills 
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iZzee Assistance in the Classroom 


ance from the Pupils 
side the Classroom 


A student can become proficient only by degrees. 
pi e 


hererore, a student needs someone. to guide hin, 
admonish him and correct hin. 


1648 (Comenius) 97:101 


An idea finds expression only through men, an art through 
practitioners. Hence in language-teaching, the human factor is 
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essential, for teachers have shaped the application of ideas, conceived 
new ones and rejected old. For our purposes, those who have taught 
janguages fall into two groups: the professional teacher and those he 


called on to assist him in the classroom. 


Though it has long been the dream of language learners to do 
without a teacher and substitute self-teaching aids for him, books 
and machines often had the opposite effect. In freeing teachers from 
much of the routine work in teaching, they enabled him to concentrate 


on the more delicate aspects of the subject. Thus, teachers had to 


4 


be better qualified in order to stand the competition from aids and 


ut them to best use. What happened with books during the early 


Renaissance was repeated with machines during the twentieth. So, 
paradoxically, while the teacher was being replaced in drill aspects 


of his subject, he was made to call on much more sophisticated skills 


to deal with those students who wer prepared to go beyond wha’ 
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aids could give them. 


Though the first grammarians were such because they wished 1 
nguages, language teachers before the eighteenth century 
were primarily scholars in language and literature. The decline of 


the discipline of classics and the increase of the numbers of 


children being educated occasioned more emphasis on the narrowly 
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considered necessary ior a teacher declined 


r 4 1 in importance until it 
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was generally considered that anybody could teach anything. The 
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situation described in the first chapters of EE EES Decline 
and Fall at the school of Llanaba, though exaggerated for the purposes 
of satire, is not so far from the truth as it existed in the schools 
of the time. After the nineteen-forties,- the necessit 
sation slowly gained acceptance, but its full application was subject. 


to cuestions of teacher supply and demand. 


2 vliesThe Protessionais Teacher 
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Few societies have taken the teacher seriously enough to ask 
from him than the ability to talk, walk-and punish.,. But they have 
aecorded education itself sufficient importance to regulate it either 
through religious or secular agencies. The qualities necessary to a 


1 


teacher can be grouped under three heads: personal gifts of probity, 


kindness and firmness; skill in teaching, and a gocd knewled 
subject. Unfortunately for the reputation of.the profession, there - 


has never been an age when all three have consisten rb Ly appeared 


together. 


As far as the West was concerned, language~teaching began with 


the grammarians of Greece. At first, their interest in teachin 
subordinated to the needs of philosophical research; then it became 


their main preoccupation: finally education was organised by the 
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In Rome, the first reactions of the state were hostile: Greek 
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rhetoric was Seen as an influence that went counter to the traditional 
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values of Rome. On two occasions, in 161 and $2 B.C., schools of 
a 
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rhetoric were forcibly closed. But within five years each decree 
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became a dead letter. The period between the early Empire and the 


fall of the West is marked by increasing interest in education on the 


}H- 


part of the state. As its political importance became more obvious to 
the rulers of Rome, the state gradually recularised acing dies on of 
education. Near the end of the first century A.D., Vespasian endowed 
a chair of Greek and Roman rhetoric in Rome, and then founded imperial 
chairs in other major cities of Italy. Antonius Pius extended the 
system all over Hurope, and by the time of Diocletian, teachers had a 
salary scale based on a promotion.system. Constantine granted 


teachers and doctors immunity from taxes and military service, a 


recognition few other societies have accorded. 


With the crumbling of the Empire, the Christian church took over 
the custody of learning. To the medieval mind this was not wmjusti- 
fied: "Go and teach all nationst had been Christ's mandate, and along 
with the Gospel, missionaries spread classical learning. The teaching 


body was made up of clerics, and the best of then, Bede, Alcuin, John 


ee 


of Salisbury, for instance, rank extremely high in the general history 


of education. 
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the sudden influx of Byzantine scholars during the fiteenth 


century upset the clerical monopoly of teaching in the W 
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Sts. but tne 


oe 


religious tensions engendered by the Reformation ensured that the 
churches retained control of education. They issued licences and 
certificates to teachers until the mid-nineteenth century. In certain 


places this continued right up to the early years of the twentieth 
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century. The state did not enter the educational field until the 
nineteenth century; in most countries it gained control over teacher 


certification and placement. 


12.1.1 Personal Qualities 
In Rome 


men, a group 


cor 


little Greek will try his hand 


teaching, geometry, Rkitgantaee 
magic,’ as Juvenal remarked in 


. 


reputation of the profes 


S$i10n Was 


ishment, a constant in all Roman 


.chers were Greek slaves and freed- 


questionable reputation: tYour empty—bellied 


at anything: elementary or senior 


augury , 


his third satire. Part of the bad 
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undoubtedly due to its fondness for 


erences to teaching. 


Quintillian, taking his cue from the founders of Greek rhetoric, 
saw the teacher as the epitome of the orator: *tAn upright man, skilled 
in speaking.t’ In both the teacher and the private tutor he demanded 
a balanced personality, teaching skill and a cultivation of Spirit 
quite out of the ordinary. Quintillian himself was probably guided 
ie Lie croup to which he himself belonged, the select few who were 


hosen as tutors the imperial house. From contemporary literature, 
we might suspect that it was rare to find in the ordinary schools 
teachers who came up to his requirements. 

‘As teaching became a function of the imperial civil service, 
Quintiijian's ideas had, in theory at Least, wide currency. ' The 
Christian principle of charity and brotherly love also found echoes 
in the works of Quintillian, and with the growing interest in education 
in. the Christian church, his ideas received the homage of plagiarisn, 


teaching. 


Despite the great teachers of the medieval schools and monasteries, 
there is a murky current of cruelty and ignorance which filters through 
in dialogues and satirical verse. This brought down the wrath of the 

fifteenth-century humanists, and, coupled with the notorious gore et 


of many monasteries, resulted in renewed emphasis on the moral qualities 


necessary in a teacher. 


The religious upheavals of the sixteenth 


century caused a denomi- 
national dimension to be added to the purely ethical one: Bishops who 
t i 


Cx Fee 


indulged in the favourite Renaissance form of philanthropy, founding 
schools, produced some delightful sets of requirements, like the 
Al Bs 4 


following extract. from the, statute 
oO 


Item. I constitute and appoint that the 
master be a graduate of one of the Universities not 


under seven and twenty years of Ase, a man skilful 
in the Greek and Latin tongues, neither a Papist nor - 


a Puritan, of a grave Tanabe oe of a sober and 

honest Conversation, no Tipler or Haunter of Alehouses, 
no Puffer of Tobacco; and above all that he be apt 

to teach and severe in his Governnent. 


Because, as yet, living languages were not in the school curriculun, 
such requirements did not obtain for modern language teachers, who 


were, in many cases, refugees from persecution. 


During the next two centuries religious qualifications for the 
teaching profession became less important, but the ethical ones 


mained. In some societies, this came to mean that the teacher was 
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denied. many of the pleasures and much of the 
themselves; but in general a teacher was expected to conform to the 


standards of morality normal in his society. 


It must be emphasised that, until the late nineteenth century, 


teaching was hardly a professional business: teacher training was 


almost unheard of and educated ve ple who found t 
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teaching felt their own way in the classroom. 


Until the end of the Renaissance, it was considered that any 
educated man was capable of teaching. Teaching ability was an 


honoured part of scholarship, passing on knowledge to others being 


my she 


considered an essential duty of scholars. The last of the great 
Renaissance teachers in this tradition was Comenius, but he had had 
some sort of teacher training in the Moravian training college of 


Alsted. He sums up his specifications for a teacher in three 


sentences from the Didactica analytica: 


XVII. A teacher should be competent to teach. 
(a skilful teacher) 

AVIIT. A teacher should be skilful in teaching. 
(a capable eae 

AIX. A teacner should be zealous in teaching 
(one to whom indolence and distaste are 
unknown ) 


1648 (Comenius) 902103 


Absorbing interest Iebosh sub 


t 


ect and pupil are the two most impor- 
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tant teaching qualities Comenius demands. Scholastic competence does 


not loom large in his thought, as it was still wmusual to find an 
incompetent scholar in the classroom. Yet, in spite of the fulmina- 


tions of his predecessors about inhuman teachers, the profession as 


i 


a whole was still not concerned about their pupils as people. 
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The invention of the Grammar-—Translation method c 


professional standards. Those with no teaching skill found their way 
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1e Heewea exercises over pupil activity: it 
required little ingenuity to devise assignments as they were laid 
down syllable by syllable in the book. Thus, despite the impressive 
quality of many teachers, the profession became a refuge for the 


_ Be 


ent, @ situation which lasted well into the twentieth century. 


t Methods publicised the absurdi 
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he Natural and Direc ity of this 
Situation, stressing the qualities required of an ideal teacher. 
Quintillian’s vision of the teacher was once more rediscovered, but 


the twentieth-century world shortage of qualified teachers prevented 


its effective: application. 


Twentieth-century theorists and policy-makers focussed attention 
on the necessity for training teachers, but in this, as) in other 
aspects of education, little unanimity was evident. The training 


[assed consisted 
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through which most teachers who held certificates 


of-a university de 
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ree concentrating on the literature and history of 
the language, followed by a short course in education. While this was 
not condemned outright, it was felt that a teacher's training should 
be biassed more towards the language side of the discipline and that 
he should have some grasp of linguistics. From the nineteen-forties 


until the nineteen~sixties, there was virtual unanimity over what 


linguistics wase. But owing to conflicting theories held by heer 
‘| Cet! ) ' | & ] 4 aS uae if A M 

all over the world, this was called into question. However, this 

did not prevent the structural school of linguists from convincing a 


large part of the language-teaching profession that every productive 


idea flowed from linguistics. Outside the ranks of linguists, 
this misconception produced another: that linguistics were concerned 


lely with language-teaching. 
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Serious deficiencies in competence of those detailed to teach 
languages caused other suggestions to be put forward. Many countries, 
e.g. Great Britain (194), demanded that their teachers should take 
series of in-service courses or spend some time abroad. As a stop~ 
gap measure, general ‘teachers who were saddled with language classes 


vere supported by radio and television programmes and itinerant 


<A 


specialists. But few countries were willing to thin out the talent 
available in the classroom by training specialists, or by assigning 


the specialists they had to the one subject they were trained to teach. 


In a very large number of countries, teacher training devolved 


upon the universities, in some others, training colleges handled it 
in others still, teachers were trained on the job. Indeed, it is the 


rare country that does not show all three of these patterns at some 


time in the history of its educational system. State training colleges 


y 


date back to the late nineteenth century in Europe, to the beginning 
of this one in America. Retraining of language teachers was first 


undertaken in United States by Lambert Sauveur in the 1870's. “He 


vy 


instituted a series of summer schools at which teachers were taught 
to } jandle the Natural Method. Certain widely successful language 
methods were accompanied by special training courses in the nineteen- 
to handle only one method and ne 


lected teaching them how to adapt in 


the classroom, an ability essential to all teachers. 
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much a test of scholarship as of teaching abidity, and attempts’ to 


assure the necessary balance between the two. Before this, very little 


formal teacher training was undertaken. J.H. Alsted founded 2 training 
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college in Horavia in the late sixteenth century But as no 


experiment was very limited. 


12.1.3 Teachers? Language Skills 


From the beginning of lan ling until almost this century, 


& subject was equivalent to learning 


how to teach 14. With the institution of de 
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e and obligation of teaching, and this 
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Doctor conferred the privile 


S 
attitude remained until the nineteenth century. During the lastipart 


of the century, as training in pedagogy became more common, the teacher 
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was expected to be able to go into any classroom and pick up knowledge 
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as he taught his pupils. In languages this meant the 
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of his sip 
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employment of teachers who could not really speak the language they 
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taught. he swing to oral-aural methodology in the tyventieth-century 
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schools produced a generation of teachers who had at least a limited 


command of the language they taught, and many countries demanded that 
their language specialists should have studied in the appropriate 
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country. Indeed, speaking ability had been taken for granted in the 
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a person who had had to 
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the use of native speakers as teachers. In Rome, the first teachers 


of Greek were Greeks, but their social position had an adverse effect 
on their status. The native teacher was later a Renaissance common- 
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the school 
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place: the exodus of scholars from Constantinople flooded 
<s, who made an excellent name for them- 


selves as both scholars and teachers. The Nonnal courts of southern 
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Italy had already employed some Greek teachers during the Middle Ages, 
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Dut not to any’ great extent. eligious persecutions occasioned by 
the Reformation caused wholesale migrations: many educated men found 
employment teaching their own language in their new country. . Several 


— 
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of these teachers, like Claude de Saint ens and John Florio- for instance, 


became famous. 


Yet most of these men perpetuated 1 amateur tradition in 


teaching. As an early nineteenth-century French teacher put it: 


my 


French is become the profession of Foreigners of all sorts, 

who know not how to shift for a living and often have no qualification | 
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at ailet Ai This complaint is echoed with more detail and bitter- 
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er in 1898, who claims that, due to the glut of | 


jobless foreigners on the English labour market, no headmaster was 


ever short of incompetent French teacher any : Those who know the 
tPublic School storiest will be familiar with the French master, a 


figure characterised by his defective English, slow wits and quick 
AES 
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Properly c 


ichtenberger condemned the foreign teacher outright, claimin 
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so through the same difficulties as his 
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pupils was more efficient as a teacher. “~ ‘Withers voiced a similar 
complaint in 1950: 


The more fanatic toral-oral!, practitioners are 
mainly the native-born, German, Spanish, etc. in 
our schools, whose language departments they have 
in many places practically taken over, and 
American-born instructors who have studied for 
comparatively long periods in a single foreign 


country. 
1950 (Withers) 1177:h75 
te ' 199:22h , | 
This extreme Opinion remained, - but the orthodox idea 


seemed to be that a native speaker was allowable, provided that he 
was a trained teacher and spoke the language of his pupils quite 


fluently. Of all the opinions on the teacher, this has been the 


most hotly argued, especially, as there was no clear indication from 


a 


language classrooms that either type was superior. 


most efficient way of learning a subject was to teach it. While, by 


a 


practical observation, teachers have educated ther 


tz 


also applied it to the teaching of others. Thus there are few 


teachers who have not asked pupils to help them in the day-to-day 


running of the classroom, including some of the less skilled aspects 


of teaching. Help has also been asked from people outside the class~ 


Comenius bluntly stated the principle of pupil help: 'Every pupil 


mere ee) 


should acquire the habit of acting as a teacher But he was 


oO 


merely stating what had been implicit in Renaissance practice. At its 
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worst, the Henaissance use of pupils.as assistants in class was crude 
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spoke the vernacular in the classroom. In his collocuies, Brinsley 


1 Pea acne 2 Saas ales =m aes pase, RS “ee 
has a ViViG picture of a pupilst quarrel over this custom: 


Hag lish? “O. Ue 
. a. Have you 


Who hach= the ‘no 
a. Whom heve 


Ld 


. Ss 
moved me? co 'Toa. b. For wnal eatuse? c. Because 

you have spoken English. b. To whom have I spoken. 
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The quarrel continues for the next’ two pages. In general these asini 
were the weaker pupils who passed on this unwelcome and degrading 


task to those they tnoted! the most often. Ascham and Brinsley. urged 


pigeons and pointing owt the conflict between the attention needed to 


identify culprits and concentration on schoolwork. 


In Jesuit schools.of the time, their place was taken by the 


decuriones, for whom t 
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The Gecurio has an. important role. He shares the 
tasks of ee on with the master, and replaces 
bam in. one part Lae teaching. This funciio 
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tone of each section were the responsibility of the decurio. Through 

tion of his team, each boy realised his own strengths and 

shortcomings. ‘Clenardus used a similar approach in his own school 
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at. Braga. The system survives in the house system of schools 


1¢lish tradition. But who invented it is an open cUestion. 
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modern scheme evolved to deal with large groups of immigrants. The 
teacher trains a small group of more receptive pupils in both the 
matter and the way of imparting it. These go on to handling groups 
beacher goes round the classrooms, 
checking on the teaching and the progress of the classes. A 
Similar scheme, known as the tMadras snowballt, was used in teacher 
17188 The first batch of trainees trained subse- 


quent batches, the num 


geometric progression. 


Apart 
recognised that being able to impart knowledge enhances both under- 


standing and retention. 


One cardinal feature of the modern 
FLES programas of the United States is the role of learners iz illing 
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as his pupils, he learns along with then. 


their classmates. For, in many cases, the class teacher is as ignorant 


12.2.2 Help from Outside the Classroom 

Other help came to the teacher from outside his class of learners. 
The American ASTP popularised the tinformantt , a native speaker who 
acted as drillmaster in the classroom, and whose function was not 
teaching, but making sure that each step in a previously laid-out 
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course was reached and absorbed. They were not trained teachers: 
indeed there are reports of school children filling this function in 
some of the lesser~known languages. The concept was a det relopment of 
an old technique in scholarly analysis of unwritten languases. It was 


perfected by the American anthropologist Boas, and the linguist, 


ad, for the recording and analysis of Amerindian la 
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languages during the nineteen-twenties and thirties. 
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Long before this, the principle had been applied in Rome by the 
employment of paedasogi, educated slaves who were charged with the 
formal education of the children of the Roman nobility As the name 
implies, they were originally Greeks, and Greek coaching was their 
most important duty. But when Latin~speaking slaves of the same level 
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of education gradually took over later in the Republic, their duties 


did not change very much. During the Golden and Silver Ages, they 
escorted their charges to school, carrying their books and protecting 
them against the dangers of the early morning Roman street. In school, 
they often sat behind the boys to ensure that the teacher was able to 


carry on the lesson without interruption. Their duties included home 


The importance of this institution can be gauged from the 
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ike 


tutoring. 
fact that the father of the voet, Horace, who could not afford the 

a 3 3 
luxtury of such a slave, performed all these three functions for hin, 


earning an affectionate tribute. (Satires T.Vielie7 5) 
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the Renaissance, but the rousing 
the classroom from the colloouia and vulzaria of the period show that 


ogi were not common. The most enterprising use of help in 
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used his three negro slaves. 
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next concern is the role of environment in language-teaching. 
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13.1.1 Running the Languag 
13.162 Other Subjects in the 
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3.2 Learning Languages Outside School 

oes lhe Rome 

13.2.2 lLanguage-Learning in Society 
fuer 
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Letter-Writing 
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Hit shall be expedient that a noble mannes sonne, 
in his infancie, have with him conti ae onely 
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Speak pure and elegant 


As the primary function of language is communication, the 
environment in which it is used can be a most important means of 


transmission. As the best schools aim at being a microcosm of 


society, teaching a language by using it as a means of communication 
with the pupil is an ancient Seles indeed. For this reason, 


. 1 . . ' ° 1a 


a society in which their second - 


a 


the most ancient method of languare-learning, it being the only 
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method possible of learning living languages until the first srammars 


n Languages in School 

Using foreign languages as vehicles o 
revolutionary means many moderns would like to think, dating at least 
from the seventh and the eighth centuries in Western Europe. By this 


A 


time it is probable that the Romance vernaculars were different enough 


from Latin to make it a foreign language and, anyway, Latin had been 
th century. For modern languages, the 
during the Renaissance, but the argument 
from silence one is tempted to use about preceding centuries is 

inconclusive as we know so little of w 


1at went one In school, the use 


of foreign languages as teaching media falls into two divisions, the 


CO 
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use of the language to teach itself, and the use of the langyage in 


Lo) 


other classes. 
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13.1.1 Running the Language Lesson in the Foreign Language 
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One-off the hottest debates which regard in moderm tore. 


re itself as a teaching veliicle. 


teaching concerns the use of the langua g 
As far as the twentieth century is concerned, the idea goes back to 
ie importance of behavioural ideas in 
-teaching this century, excluding the mother tongue from the 
language classroom has received much support, it being felt that this 


measure would preclude interference. 


Bes. de Sbauze's Cleveland Plan is typical of early twentieth— 
century experimentation. In his experience, 
the experiment: tVery early in our experiment we found that classes 
in which the foreign language was used exclusively as a medium of 

instruction were showing appreciably better results than others in 

which English was used for part of the time Nae oes 
the FLES system, which owes a lot to de Sauzé, the mother tongue was 


excluded as much as possible from the classroom. There were extreme 


schools of thought, for instance the CREDIF.that insisted that tl 
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mother tongue had no place in the language classroom. 


red years of formal methodology between the Renaissance 
and our time have made us forget that it was not until about the 
middle of the eighteenth century that the possibility of using the 
nother tongue extensively even occurred to language teachers. Most 
grammatical scholarship existed in La tin, until Port-Royal insisted 
on using French as a medium of instruction. Learning crammar rules 
: , 


in Latin had been considered a desirable way of exercising the 


language. A few tried to apply the technique to modern languages, 


2 wo 


one such being de Lévizac: *So it is from a grammar written in Fren 
t ger) 
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that one must study the principles of that language.' 


Opposition had been growing to the system since the end of the 


fifteenth century. Several Renaissance authorities, including Erasmus, 

allowed explanation of Grammar rules in the vernacular if absolutely 

necessary, but the comment of Comenius leaves us in no doubt that 

during the seventeenth century it was the usual custom to conduct 

Latin classes in Latin: tThe first sin of modern methods is that. 

children are ordered to learn an umimown language, Latin, in the 
61321272 


abstract, without previous properly formed knowledge of things.? 
As late as the end of the eighteenth century, isolated schools were 
still teaching Latin and Greek through Latin. Latin was also the 

vehicle for modern languages in classrooms where they were not taug 


by direct methods. This custom went out of use earlier, but text— 


books an hatin were still being published near the end of ine "ei 


century. 


As Latin was a language of communication and not merely of 


scholarship during the Middle Ages, no incongruity was seen in teac 


by 


ary Latan. This custom persist 
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But, owing to he importance of good style, several teachers, among 
thera bay considered that speaking Latin in the classroom was to 


a 


oer avoided, as it perpetuated standards against which Renaissance 


scholars reacted with such vehemence. The quarrel continued during 


the eighteenth century, Rollin taking up a moderate positions: 


a 


It seems to me that, in this matter, there are two 
extreme positi t lly noxious. One is 
to exclude al 1 g ides teers from 

he classroom; the other, to abandon entirely efforts 
.to make them speak the language. 
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same extent, this same division of opinion did not exist, at least 


a 


until the end of the nineteenth century. 


an 


The reforms in language-teaching that took place at the time 
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threw into relief the difference between the situation of classical 
and modern languages. For various reasons, some merely camouflage 

for the teacherst inability to speak modern languages, the move towards 
using them as instructional media was bitterly opposed. “The main 


. 


justification brought forward by the reformers was that language was 


) vu 
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made to be spoken: 


other spoke of creating a foreign environ- 
ent in which pupils would see their new janguage in its proper 
perspective. Both justifications remained current through the 
nineteen-sixties. Yet the vexed question remained: was i 


to exclude the mother tongue from. the classroom, or was it even 


desirable? In the ansers to this question, there was no consensus. 


. 


Ijskace <OLher ane JZeee in Foreign Languages 


Twentieth-century teacher tried to make a virtue out of what was 


a necessity during: the Middle Ages: teaching, subjectsvin\a’ foreign 
language or out of foreign language text-books. This scheme operated 
in Roman Catholic seminaries until well into this century, Latin 


texts being used for philosophy, theology and canon law. This is als 


the conditions of life for the graduate student in a foreign 


Nniversity 
Gouin saw teaching other subjects by cycle methods as an exten- 


sion of his technique: *Why should not the lesson on physics or 


OO ks 
history be employed as the theme of a lesson in German or French?t ’~?° 


The passage in which this sentence occurs does not make it clear 
whether the main object was to teach languages or these other spe- 


cialised subjects. In the hundred years preceding Gouin, there were 
isolated attempts to set up foreign language medium schools in Europe: 
the Franzésische Gmanasium of Berlin was one of the importan 
of the nineteenth century. Similar experiments were carried out duri 
the eighteenth century by Basedow, who fotmded the Philanthropinum 


and Pestalozgzi, to whom modern kindergartens owe many of their methods. 


In bilingual countries, this means of teachin 


m 


language is more to hand. The types of sch 
unilin gual schools in which all the instruction is given in the 


second language to the various types of bilingual school. 


In 1959 the Soviet Union instituted foreign language schools along 


the lines of the Franzésische Gy TMASLUM By 1963 there were 32 of then, 


most of them in Huropean Russia. Be 
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devoting almost double the 
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amount of time to the foreign language as the schools in the ordinary 
system, they taught the whole curriculum in the language of the school. 
Pupils and teachers were efully selected and the pupil--teacher 


ratio was ten or twelve pupils to one. itussian.was used where, neces— 


% three years, but from the fourth on, it was excluded. 


Bach school was left free to develop its own methodology; hence 


Coed 


na ' 


methods ranged, even in Moscow, from that ba a on an approach 


including both reading and speech, to those which depend on. the 


exclusion of the written word. Within the limits imposed by the 


necessity to teach the Soviet view of things, the cultural atmosphere 
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of the schools was modelled on the foreign culture, the teachers, in 


o 


speaking the foreign langua 


The above schools should be distinguished from the bilingual 

r ethnic minorities in which both 
issian and the local language were lan toe aiz 

such schools are common wherever two languages are spoken in the 

community. They Pell into three groups. The most comprehensive 

Rive all their teaching in both languages: others divided the curries 

culum up between the languages; the third type gave only what is of 


particular interest to each culture in its own language. An example 


bhestiiastfound am thecCollece militaire royal de 
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of the possibi- 


Se-Jean, a bilingual military universi 


although most of the teaching was given in the mother tongue of the 
student, the college itself was run in English and French, alternating 
by fortnights. By an ingenious system of incentives and 1 ewards, the 


necessity for skill in both languages was impressed .on the young 
a ve wu 
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officers who attend. 


Unfortunately, it is only during the last hundred or so years 
that practices such as these have been documented, but bilingual 


schools have existed for many years in Belgium, Alsace~Lorraine, 


st 


and Eas n Europe. 


ee populations who 


In officially unilingual countries with lar 
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speak another language, the school has played an important role as 
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an instrument of linguistic suppression. For example, in the Roman 
Empire and the United States, languages were forcibly suppressed by 


schools where the very existence of any means of expression, other 


I ee 


tnan that recognised by law was ignored. It must be emphasised that 
the loss of the minority language was considered as desirable and was 
actively sought after by the authorities, and in many cases, by the 
minority group who saw their orm language as a block to their 
advancem he Likewise, a conguering power which regards 
foreign territory as its own will try to impose its own language 
through the schools. In 1870 and 1918, for instance, Alsace-—Lorraine 
was ceded to Prussia and France respectively, and the language of the’ 
schools changed accordingly. The aim is not the creation of 


Ral 


bilinguals, but a recible shift in language loyalty. 


Languages Outside School 
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learning can take place in the home, or in society at large. 


13.2e1 The Home 


Through force of circumstances, the home is often the 


first 


rst place 
in which a child meets two or more languages. This is especially true 
its belong to two different language groups, a situation 
inevitable where two cultures are in contact. Here, the bilingual 
character of the society is an extension of the home, and the. child 


grows up in close contact with both his parents’? languages, a not 


unusual situation in the modern world. In addition, even though the 
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parents might share the same mother tongue, the predominance of a 
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foreign language in cultured society has often dictated its use in 
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the home. This was the case with Greek in Ancient Rome and with Latiz 


during the Middle Ages. During the Renaissance, Latin slowly became 
: 
restricted to the world of churchmen and scholars, and French, which 


sts for purposes other than use in school, language- 
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had been gaining importance became one of 


the languages of European society. The other was Jtalian, which,.as 


it occupied the same territory as Latin once had, was made the: central 


Janguage of art and culture. 


English and French held this position in many under-developed 


countries during the mid-twentieth century. As the colonial powers 


lone 
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adually left their colonies to their own devices, the former 

es of commerce and government. One 
lish, which, though spoken by 
few as a mother tongue, is the medium of trade and administration in 
Melanesia. 


The governess or private tutor has become part of 


ofiwestern society. Yet, the first of the type % 


4 


vere slaves: in the 
great slave-markets of Delos, an educated Greek could fetch as much 
as ten work slaves. By reading between the lines in the Plautine 
comedies, one can infer that such tutors were already common in the 
second century B.C., there being no question that they were the pule 
among the Roman aristocracy during the Golden and Silver Ages. From 
that day to this, foreign-born tutors pop in and out of the literature, 
especially in noble families for whom the knowledge of a foreign 
language was considered necessary. Thus, as part of his scheme of 
‘reforging the links between Eas t and West, Charlemagne engaged a 

Greek tutor for his sister, who was to marry the Emperor of Byzantium. 


And during the nineteenth century, foreign tutors were especially 


common in the rich European middle class. 


The French linguist, M. Grammont, laid it dow that, for effective 
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language —Learning, every person in close contact with a child should 
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speak only one language, thus localising its use and avoiding a con- 


fusing choice the child would have to make between languages when 
Oo Ca¥ Oo 
talking to those in his immediate circle. This idea, la formule 


Gramnont, was followed by Werner Leopold in the education of his 


daughter, Hildegarde. The idea first appeared, it seems, during the 


Renaissance, as an implication of the use of the Latin-speaking 
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tutor (Montaigne Essais I:xxv). The idea was stated again during the 


seventeenth century: In England, Alberic Gentili taughtihis son, 
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Robert, French, English and Latin by having members of his ee talk 
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to the boy exclusively in the language of cheir choice 1h 

seems that this was the first time the practice was erected into a 


principle, though Roman children had undoubtedly learned Greek from 


unilingual slaves in this manner. 


i3.2.2, Leneua in Society 
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The aspect of language that most strikes the ordinary person is 
its relevance as a social tool. Hence, many have believed that the 
most efficacious way of learning it is it in real situations. 
It is pointed out that one important reason for the profound know- 
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ledge of Latin that existed once was due to its use as.a 
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scholarship and communication in the church and in secular society. 


We have already seen that French was e language of polite society 
om the sixteenth century until the nineteenth; likewise, for a 
short period during the Middle Ages, Provencal was the language of 
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artistic society in Southern Romance 


Besides these social developments there were others De eculiar to 


the scholastic world. Latin was a required language in school mtil 


like the following: ‘Games will be allowed for relaxatior , ance for 
7.2 a : AM On Sen ence ee eee 
the purpose of extended practice of Latin.! This arrangement 


spread to modern langua 
ch the pupils live in 


the school. Speaking Latin at meals survived in the Kuropean univer- 


sities as late as the seventeenth century, and some umiversities were 
still accepting Latin theses at the beginning of this. Owing to the 


ant position of Latin in the Roman Catholic Shurch, the Roman 
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e of the Vatican) still require theses in Latin 
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‘niversities (i.e. thos 


informal arrangements between pupils to use foreign languages 
have always been encouraged. In his instructions to the 


of Bohemia, Piccolomini (later Pope Pius II) wrote: tYou should be 


surrounded by truthful boys.... Some of these should speak Hun: parian, 
some Czech, some your own language, and all Latin in turn. Thus, 
‘ t 
: es 


without effort and in playing you will learn all thes e languages.‘ ~ 


These arrangements still exist, but since the nineteenth century 
they have been supplemented by the club, which has become a normal 


part of undergraduate life and is not umkmown in secondary schools. 
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In the schools they date from the eighteen—nineties. In his 
memoirs a British diplomat of the turn of the century describes the 
workings of a businessments club that flourished in ieipsig in the 


1870's: tFor an hour and a half the menbers of the club had to talk 


Engiish or French as the case may be under a penalty of a fine of 
5 ‘ Th ° 71 71 
one thaler for every lapse into their native Gernan.! uch 


rigour is rare among modern clubs, but many cultural organisations 


that developed during the twentieth century, for instance, the Alliance 
francaise and the Goethe Society, usually require their members to 
speak the language of the society they are nterested in. During t! 
es immediately followin; =, there were 


e and the two centuri 


Renaissanc 
several suggestions of a city in which only Latin 
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Latin outside 
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to speak 
as Ascham and was debated by Brinsley, who saw no 
criticism of the practice mounted during the seventeenth century, the 
weights *Objection. Those 
cdomi- 


Practical use 


corrupt the language. Repl) 
rts, and there does not exist a discipline in which 
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Mates an Lhe 2rus, 
one does not make mistakes at the learning sta 
hteenth century was the heyday of ‘ 


extempore oO 
Travel has always been the most widely recommended method of 
adding a polish to linguistic knowledge. The custom spans two 
hools of Athens, which received 
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was separated from university study and the Grand Tour became the 
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rown of a young man's education, until the higher cost of travel a1 
the savage wars of this century made it almost impossible to continue 


the 1068. 
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goes to live in a foreign coumtry, one should know enough of the 
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language to benefit by ee a Many people, conscious that it is 


possibile to reinain isolated in a Tore 


ways of integrating. Going to divine service in another language was 
a favourite Renaissance way of exercising comprehension skills at 
least. In any case, church-going was a favourite amusement owing. to 
the histrionics indulged in by the preacher. Religious authorities 


were, of course, inclined to regard this as an abuse. Theatre-going 
was also regarded as a most important means of practisin 


desirable: 
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language, some adding to this pleasure others no 
There are two ways of learning French commonly recommended: take a - 
mistress and go 


an acquaintance by John Adams, one of the first American ambassadors 


to France, 


13.2.3 Letter-Writing 
During the nineteenth century, as result of the great improve- 
ment in international postal services, language learners began writin 
to penfraends in foreign countries. Cultural organisations, such as 
the Alliance francaise seized on this method of promoting cultural 
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exchanges, providing a service whereby foreigners were put in touch 


with nationals of their own interests. Despite the wars which . 
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exchanges worked to t 


both correspondents, each writing in the language of the other. Even 

the classical languages shared in this development: tin the first 

year the teachers in fifty-five British schools sent us the names of 

more than six hundred pupils who wished to write letters in Latin to 

eee eee seme LY : me ee ee 

Loreien pupils. This exchange service was instituted in the 

nineteen-fifties by the Society for Latin as a Living Language. 
Though for the previous two thousand years, correspondence had 
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been carried on between members of the scholarly confraternity in 
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t years of the 


resource, recommended very 


instance, has been public 
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Latin composition. During 
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the idea does not go back further than the 
th century: tRecently, a-new teaching 
strongly by the Review of Reviews, for 
sed, foreign Menu ucnegt te 


correspondence in modern languages 
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y style was a fairly important part of all 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance, it was 
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Whether any of the letters written were actually sent is another 
mabter. For a short period during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the art of letter-writing was a separate discipline, the 
Ars Gictaminis. This creation of the law faculties of Italy rose out 
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al purposes. It was, o 


even more so by several un 


documents were as incompre 
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f course, a lucrative business, being made 
scrupulous lawyers who made sure that legal 


hensible to the layman as possible. It 
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became immensely popular, contributing greatly to the dec 
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scholarship that immediately preceded the Renaissance. 
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Ideas in language-teaching are generally considered to come 
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from two sources: the matter is furnished by linguistics, and the 
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methods: by psychology. While this is true for the modern world, as 
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both sciences are derivatives of philosophy, language—teaching was 


almost a department of philosophy until the nineteenth century. 
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he first analyses of language were made by philosophers 


especially for the purpose of teaching. Their interest was not merely 
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in grammatical analysis but in str 


grammar and rhetoric were all thoughtof as facets of the same reality 


of languare use. Not until Roman times were the three formally 


separated, but it was still: unthinkable that one should be taught 


nly to be brought back together again by the exponents of universal 


separate discipline during the early nineteenth century, the word 
7S 
first being used by Charles Nodier in 1834." At first it was 


concerned with the history of lan; 
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ciples guiding the p 


took up most of the nineteenth century. Saussure gave linguistics 
a new direction with his distinction between diachronic (historical) 


and synchronic (descriptive) linguistics, basing all his work on the 
_ idea. of états de langue (linguistic states). During the twentieth 


century, the historical side received less emphasis and the descriptive 


much more. 


Psychology began as a science which dealt with the soul as the 


principle of life, becoming restricted to the treatment of human 


behaviour onl ring the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 


was not finally separated from philosophy until the late nineteenth 


century. The treatment of learning as a separate form of behaviour 
is foreshadowed in the work of Kant and Herbart, but was not made 
into a subject of specialisation until the twentieth century 


philosophy, they Saw no incongruity in laying down approaches to 


teaching as well as to language. Just as the science of philosophy 


was ultimately one, so too was the art of teaching lan 


ofp the destilindicationssof thtiseciassicalrand medieval attituce as 
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the book of Vives on education, ne De Anima et vit phy this recalls 
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the medieval attitude that all knowledge was a property of-the soul. 


cheir medieval counterparts, formed 
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their ideas from this background, but the Renaissance impatience with 
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medieval scholarship occasioned abandonment of the philosophical 
background of both grammar and pedagogy. The science of education 
began to develop independently of grammar. But, as much classical 
scholarship was still produced by churchnen, for whom philosophy was 


a required subject of study, there continued to be some cross=influenc 


But-as this new generation of erammarians was not trained in 


pet 


education and grammar diverged. By the nineteenth century they were 
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completely separate. The tendency was accelerated by the diminished 
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importance accorded classical languages in education. Learning 


problems were not seen in a linsuistic light, but under the more 
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general aspect of the 


Control over separate disciplines has gradually passed. from th¢ 
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teaching body to the analytic s 
be taught and the methods to be used. Concepts of language have 
changed from those directed towards the teaching of analysis and 


rhetorilestosbehaviouralwadeas. Besides causing the creation of inter— 


disciplinary schencés, suchias psycholinguistics, this has resulted 
in the formation of schools of linguists that try to take the modern 
concepts into account, while preserving the old analytical bias. In 


Janguage-teaching, those lin 
learned from the psychologists, and have loudly proclaimed as their 
own ideas drawn from psychology. In add 
linguists, not being psychologists themselves, have a tendency to 

sists themselves have 
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doubts aboute Both sciences have shown an inclination to tres 
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learn a language is, as we have said, 
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ranslate one's individuality into this language. 
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Few theories of language-learning are pecu. 


century, but modern psychological research has given them a point 


Giseuises their relationship to older ideas. Under the influence of 
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.e Natural and Direct Methods, emphasis slowly shifted from the 


knowledge of grammar rules to the habit and skill aspect of language. 


Such a shift had already occurred during the Renaissance, to be set 

aside by the opponents of general grammar. But during the twentieth 
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century, psychologists developed a view of language that was comple- 
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mentary to that of the linguists and pedagogues. For them, language 


Was an aspect of behaviour, and learning a type of conditioning. 


jive Conceptual.Problems 


Two problems have interested those who design language courses: 
the nature of language, and what constitutes language- ~Learning ‘The 
skill aspect of Janguage predominated during the classical, Renais-— 


sance and modern while in the intervening centuries, the 
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knowledge aspect was taken as the most important. This, in turn, has 
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eaching. that suggest 
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affected the importance of the various means of 


themselves. 


ie tae de the - Nature or Language 
In considering lan: s have concentrated on two 


acets, treating it either as an aspect of human behaviour or 


as a facuor in social activity. : 
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by Bef. Skinner, adopted a mechanistic approach, while the neo- 
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behaviourist 
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owed more freedom of action to the individua: 


The behaviourists regarded language as a series of stimulus- 
response mechanisms. Speech was not seen as different from any other 
type of operant conditioning in } human, things or animals. The Skinne- 
rian analysis of verbal behaviour can be conveniently laid out in » 


instruction: 
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The formal repertoires are self-explanatory: the stimulus in all 
cases is verbal, and the response corresponds exactly to it. The 
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unemavle repertoires are not repetitions of the stimulus, but 


linguistic. reaction to it. For an intraverbal respon the stimulus 
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is purely verbal, and the response is some sort of ver 
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demands a n—verbal stimulus and some reinforcement of the verbal 
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verbal and the consequence to the response is logically 
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connected. 


The neo-behaviourists, while agreeing that language is a form 
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of behaviour, see speech as an activity which directs and transforms 


other behavioural functions. Speech is a mediated response to 
stimuli; the mediation being effected by emotional factors and by 


cognition. Language directs motor behaviour and restructures 
Co 


es 


cognitive processes. It is therefore a much less automatic process 
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than that postulated by Skinner's School. 


Though the twentieth century was the first to treat language 
from a purely psychological point of view, the modern concept of 
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Janguage as a skill or habit has been current for some time: it Was 
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such a concept that inspired the Natural and Direct Methods. Firmery 


remarked: *We are to transform dead knowl dge into living practice, 
7 962 2332 : 
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to substitute "can't for "know how toi. t A similar idea was at 
the base of all the attempts to eliminate srammar from language 


courses before this time. Locke seems to have been the first to 
regard education, and through it, language-teaching, as a conditioning 
process: 'The great thing to be minded about education is what habits 
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vou settle.? 


The school of psychologists who collaborated in build ding up the’ 
theory of the Direct Method followed Herbart and Humboldt. From 
Humboldt they took the idea of innere Sprachform, which was the 


psychological set peculiar to a speech-comaunity, and which shaped 


the expre ssive uses of language. This conception had close affinities 


° a. ay af ake mee 4 Sy TCS 
with gestalt psychology, because the idea of a complex and organised 


body of knowledge and skills was uppermost in their concept of 
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language. Kappert noted that the innere Sprachform varied 
LOLO 226 
slightly from individual to individual, and Flagstad remarked 


that differences in language depended on daffering views of the worlds 


‘es are due to two 
ismitted through 
one means which 


dfer for each language.’ second; each corcept 
of the whole that forms an impression comes from 
a truly conventional form, which supplies a 
foundation for communication. 
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The resemblance of this idea to the linguistic view of Saussure will 
be apparent.(815:1) The link with both behavioural conceptions of 
language is also clear; formation of appropriate linguistic behaviour 
was recognised by Jespersen as the central aim of the Direct Method: 


‘Our ideal must be rather the nearest possible approach to the native 
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she language, so that the words and sentences may awaken 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Humboldt had specifi- 
cally rejected any mechanistic concept of language that reduced it to 
a mere response to stimuli. In this, he anticipated both the Neo- 
behaviourist school of psychology, for whom mediation was a mental 
operation essential to language, and the psychomechani school of 
Guillaume, who postulated that, owing to the analysis of experience 
that dominated the mental processes behind language, linguistic 
knowledge, in even the most ignorent of men, resembled the corpus of 
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knowledge in a speculative science. Humboldt owed ‘to 


(Schleg el the idea that language was a creative activity which . 
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expressed the personality of the user.’ = For. Schiegel, the 
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listinguishing characteristics O1 language were 1tvs Ireeaom irom 


external stimuli and its role in self-expression. He compared 


i 
the normal uses of language to artistic creation, a concept taken 
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up by the theorists of the Romantic movement in both England and 
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Wermany 


In this form the concept goes back to Descartes. His school 
j Fy 


argued that free response to stimuli, or actions for which Lhere 


were no outside stimuli, were proper to the human race; speech was 


7oe of behaviour. He himself attacked 


the theory current among some of his contemporaries, that it was 
ae 17 ee Ate Rapes nee cee ve, gh oebousae 
merely the lack of speech organs that precluded animal speech. 


This position was confirmed by anatomical research that identified 
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in animals organs resembling the tspeech organst of human beings, 
and assigned normal physiological functions to human speech organs. 
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Though none of the scholars in question made the cormection, their 
ideas.on language as a serics of concepts underlying speech has some 


affinity with the theory of universals, which, from Aristotle on, is 


ce 
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a constant theme in philosophy. The universal was a general concept 
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tion. of Lhese concepts. ees! 1 By St Augustine’s time the idea 


of lingua mentis, which was no one language, but a generalisation of 


experience which gave form to attempts at linguistic expression, was 
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a commonplace in- philosophical though 


r relevant to the history of language-—teaching is the idea 


of language as communication or as a social tool. There has been 


some reaction against atement of Abercrombie 


(1956): *The definition of language as "a means of communicating 


thoughts is nowadays held to be, as a partial truth, more misleading 


. . 


than illuminating: a more fruitful definition is that language is a 
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means of social control.' 39 Despite this, the communication 


aspect of language has always been the main ain of learning foreign 
languages. Though the Direct Methodists realised that language was 
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also the expression of a social consciousness, as has been already 


pointed out, this was seen as part of the process of communication. 


Except in classical languages, national cultures had been largely 


jienored during the centuries before, as European society had been 


ominated ay one language group, and one needed foreign languages to 
move in a society whose national edges had been smoothed off. Even 
though classical literature had been out of favour during the medieval 
period, it had been realised that it was impossible to handle Latin 


with any finesse without 3a knowledge of its written and unwritten 


culture. Hence the importance given to spect of Roman life in 


the comments of the medieval scholiasts. 


It will be obvious that the conclusions of modern psychologists 
fitted in very neatly with the direction of twentieth-century 
Sti eee ral linguistics, so neatly in fact that most of the modern 


linguists are not aware that there is any division between the two 


sciences, and sold the psychologistst conclusions as their own. 


Language 
From their concept of the nature Of tan 


have enunciated four principles that were taken up by the linguists 


who developed audio-Lingval methods: 


a foreign language implies the formation of new 
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2. that the only really natural method of tackling 
before the written; 
3. that the student should work out for himself the grammar of a new 


structure before seeing the official analysis; 


4h. one should take account of cultural facts in learning a 


It has long been suspected that drilling grammar rules does not 
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However, nobody has ever denied that 


place in language-learning: 
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memory work has an important 
ence between the modern position and what it has replaced concerns 


what was to be memorised and the nature of memory itself. 


> 
The structuralist scorned the learning of rules, pointing out 
that/his was not learning language, but learning analysis, as 


Quintillian had realised two thousand years 


it was promulgated, this was known not to be new, but during the 


on for the learning pro- 
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twentieth century, theoretical justificat 
cedures described was more fully gone into than before. Endless 
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repetition was the core of the method evolved for t 


by Bloomfield and his school: tLanguage-learning is over-learning-—- 
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anything else is no u It was not until the late nineteen- 
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fifties that this procedure was questioned by psychologists who 
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ted with frequent repeti- 
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tion. in their view fatigue prevents learning 


The work by Lambert and Jacobovits at McGill University would suggest 
that satiation by intensive repetition brings about a rejection 
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mechanism that ectually inhi 
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Both Skinner's school and the neo—behaviourists attacked the method 


on more basic grounds. The Americans claimed that the 'sunburn method? 
nee M2 ; ee Mee rer 13262251 
of Bloomfield ignores the 'remarkable plasticity of behaviour.? ss ? 


The neo-behaviourists, centred in Russia, question the whole concept 


of language habits: 
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They demanded that language should be considered a skill, with all . 
the understanding of one's actions that this implied. 
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Far from being the property of the Russians, the *Soviet method 


of teaching! was a Renaissance commonplace: 'The best concept. of 
memory is the following: full understanding, and ordered knowledge of 
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his concept was based on medieval practice, as is 


shown by: the traditional classification of the powers of the soul 


during the Carolingian Renaissance: Alcuin traces the idea back to 
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_house of everything and wmliess it guards the 


things we have arrived at, and we understand them all, as orators w 


Comenius stood in the same line of development. For him, effi- 
ient learning and retention depended on good representation. He 


agreed with the authorities of the high Renaissance that understanding 
ws Ww 


preceded memory, and that efficient ordering materially helped under- 
standing. The most important aspect of representation was that this 


participated through his sense impres-— 


to make his own as he- became more 


Herbart's theories of education and learning were basis of the .~ 
teaching practice of the Direct Method. As language was a matter of 
acon 45 and Nor ent 7] 7 Loins } c st ‘ wT alate ad Wa SPIT A oe ‘ im) 71 aad a 
organised perception, teaching it involved observation lessons 
(Anschauungsunterricht), which gave the pupil direct experience of the 
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janguage and its reality. The five steps of the Herbartian lesson can 


be seen in every treatment of the Direct Method: they were preparation 


(revision of old material), presentation (imparting new facts), asso-. 


ciation of the new with the old), systematisation (recapitulation of 
be, ma eee 4 192350 : 
the new work in its context), and application (practice).”’ FO 


in the language was to come from the organisation of the apperception 
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was dependent on the interest in the matter itself and on the attitude 


of the teacher to both pupil and language.‘ 


Though language teachers from Cicero on have insisted ‘on the role 


of memory, this was never, except during the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries, restricted to learning rules. Good linguistic habits were 
laid by reading passages of literature, and by driving them in with 


literary analysis and imitation. 


1e second principle of twentieth-century methodology is the 
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rimacy of oral skills. As a principle it was first laid down by 
ives: tYou may be sure that there is no organ through which we learn 
more readily than the ear. We have already noted that in 
Renaissance practice, modern and classical languages were treated 
differently,.an oral approach. being used for one, and a mixed oral-— 
mitten for the other. Comenius accorded primacy to the spoken word, 


but the written language was not excluded, being used as a reinforce- 


ment for audition and speaking. 


{tt was Pestalozzi who formulated the 
reliance onsoral-aural. training) in the first. sta 
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The idea was applied in earnest in the eighteen-fifties by Gottlieb 
Heness and later publicised by Lambert Sauveur. The principle was 


.invoked with ever increasing rigour by the Direct Methodists and more 


exbreme structuratists. 


h it was: generally agreed that, as far as children were 
concerned, this was the most valid approach, there were rumblings of 


discontent from those who believed that audio-lingualism confused the 
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order of analysis with the order of 


pinion, headed by Michael West, counselled the use of reading as a 


this being the easiest approach for one who could already 


read his own language. The matter, then, was far fro settled. 


The third point, relying on analogy to make the foreign learner 


conscious of good usage, rests on the principle that one retains 


easily what one has to work out for oneself. It is, nevertheless, 


disputable whether this understanding results in the formulation of 


a rule: the aim is rather the development of a sure instinct of what 


is right and wrong: 


The processes which govern quick hearing and 
understanding of language, lead us to the reflection 
that in the teaching of foreign language we must 
take into account all the factors which help us to 
master the reception/integration and emission/ 
reproduction of the language. 
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Research into programmed learning indicated that progression from 


rules to language inhibited the development of fluence by setting 
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up a cast of thought that is unnatural to the native speaker. 
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Both of these ideas were already current at the beginning of the 


twentieth century. -From Herbart, the Direct Method had taken the 


ideas of app ercept tion masses. As far as language was concerned these 


-were not sets of rules, but examples of language in use, it being the 


pupilts task to arrange these in a unified whole, and then to analyse 
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them. =This £3 ee in with two concepts from Humboldt: innere 
Sorachform, to which we have alreacy referred, and the notion that 
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language learning was Selbstschépfung der Individuen (fashiorring of 
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a person by himself). It will be remembered that Gouin adopted 


this conception of language learning, and a reference to the headquote 


of Shapter 16 will show that it lived on into the twentieth Century 


The Herbartian idea of analysis, without its Platoni st overtones 


concerning the independent life of ideas, had already appeared in 


te 
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(CVIT. We become acquainted with the parts of 
anything by means of analysis. 
‘CVIII. We come to know them more completely if we 

also ane synthesis. 

XGIZ. We come to know them most-completely if, in : 
addition, we employ syncrisis. 

C. When we seek exact knowledge of things, we must 
combine the analytic, synthetic and syncritic 
methods. 
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He- was merely summing up the Renaissance point of view, aiming at both 
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the instinctive mastery of the native speaker and the analytical 
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knowledge of the scholar. If properly taught, one would reinforce the 


_ other. 


The last consideration was critical to the methods developed 
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during the twentieth century. Cultural material figured largely in 
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the ASTP, and under the name of tarea programmes! became an important 


part of “the course in the United States. Owingto the work of 
cultural anthropologists like Sapir and Malinowski, the symbiotic 
1 a 
AS 


relationship was investigated and found to be of capital importance 


for language-teaching. Modern theorists were inclined to put the 
matter in behavioural terms: tI have suggested that to learn a foreign 
language is to learn to behave as the foreigner behaves.t (Anderrson) 


L192 hE (vide Uy.1.1) 


The Direct Methodists had seen the problem in terms of reactions: 


the learner should react to material in the other language as a native 


10052164 a. 


speaker would. The neglect of this principle during the tw 


. _> P | 
previous centuries followed from the fact that languages were regarded 


merely as bodies of knowledge. 


Renaissance and Middle Ag 
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ocripture underlining the importance of an understanding of Hebrew 


. ae? 7 ) . 1 Pe, 
and Hellenistic culture. Melancthon told his students: 'tPaul says: 


Put on the bowels of mercy.! 


sock an outlandish turn of ¢ 


What can 4 latinist tnderstand’ from 


e507. BiG this was a common metaphor 


among the Jews, who used the word bowels to mean any deep emotion.? 


(ato fe 


This recalls the tone of 


Pa) 


thevscholia thatubecame increasinels 


common from the fourth century. hey were never meant as anything 


put scholarly winformabion. 


The 


idea that one was trying to form 


linguistic behaviour did not occur to them. They were interested only 


7 


in providing the cultural and 


literary background necessary for the 


proper understanding and elegant handling of Latin. 


ii.2 Acquisition Problems 


Certain aspects of language—learning are not the concern of the 


oO 


Co 


linguist, but of the psychologist. Fields that have been of great 


concern to modern researchers 


e 


of a foreign language, the rela 


language-learning ability, sui 


ge for the acquisition 


2} 


ationship between intelligence and 


ting method to student,and the question 


of motivation. All these questions have been of interest to teachers 


Since the beg ginning of teaching, but until. psychology was involved, 


they were solved in the light 


of experience and commonsense. 


rae 


Since classical times western teachers have speculated about the 
ideal age for language-learning. Two main schools of thought can be 
traced: the traditional one sees immense advantages in introducing a 
child to a foreign language as young as possible; it is only in the 
last four hundred years that this has been disputed and the pattern of 
late Janguage-learning arose in European and American schools. In 


addition, there is a small middle group which, according to circun- 


stances, inclines one way or the other. 


U a = 


the most coherent statement on early language learning came from 
Quintillian.: It seems that, despite the prevailing Roman practice of 
starting Greek early, there was some disagreement about the advisabi- 
lity of an early start. Quintillian de s the idea, reminding his 
readers that the will to learn and the ability to retain are a natural 


property of man, especially when he is young: tBy nature we retain best 


Ape dP rea Re Ee) 
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what is learnt in our tenderest years. 


bag The medieval practice was related to the manner in which the 
Church recruited its clergy. Philosophical and theoretical considera-— 
were not entertained: beginning Latin was governed by the 
age at which boys entered the monastic schools; they learned Latin 

and began their education at the same time. Thus the beginning age 
‘for Latin was between seven and ten; one entered university at about 
ifteen, or earlier. The early humanists found little to quarrel with 
1 they imperceptibly lowered the age of language intro- 


duction to about five. There is some confusion on the exact pract 


as the word, iuvenis, which appears in statements of policy, ‘is not as 


clear-cut as its English equivaler 


ck 
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the principle fairly unambiguously: 
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As far as languages are concerned, this 
supple, that within a few months a eee “chad 
learns French unknowingly while doing other things. 
Such learning is never more effective than when 
carried out in the earliest years. 


1529 (Erasmus) 4782501 ’ 
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was especially adept at studies involvir 


Latin phrase is from Quintillian, referring to the first seven yea 


Comenius was followed by Basedow and Pestalozzi, but the tend 


of the time favoured 2a later introduction. There were two reasons 


arking that the prima setas 


we eee ey eee eee 
Tn certain technical contexts 


& can even describe a man of forty-five. However, Erasmus states 
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ency 


ror 


this: the first was the introduction into the schools of the mother 


tongue as a subject of study: the second, derived from the first, 


demanded that a pupil should be familiar with the grammar of his own 


language before tackling another. It seems that by the late eigh 


teenth 


century the normal age of introduction was twelve, setting the pattern 
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Methods to focus attention on the advantages of early language-lear 


occasioning a comment from the American Committee of Twelve 


eo 


It may also be remarked, finally, that one who wishes 
to acquire a modern language thoroug hly will always 


5 


do well. to begin in childhood. The late period of 


youth is distinctly a bad time to begin. In peas) 
hood the organs of speech are still in a plastic 
condition. ‘ood speech habits are easily fools 

bad habits more easily corrected. The mind acts 

more naively, and the memory is tenacious of whatever 


interests. 


1901 (Committee of Twelve) 957:h1 


.ext two hundred years. It was left to the Natural and Direct 


rning 
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effort to settle the question on medical grounds, the head of the 


Institute of Neurology of McGill University, Wilder Penfield, tried to 
place the idea on a scientific basis. His éxperiments with the human 


brain pointed to the flexibility of the child. Observation of aphasic . 
patients showed that children recover speech more ouickly than adults. 


* nm ? 
Further observation of the patterns of loss and recovery of speech 
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showed that speech, including the use of two languages, wa 
the same part of the brain, thus providing a neurological theory for 
interference. The logical outcome was a very strict application of the 
Formule Gr mammont. (vide 813.2.1) Wnlike many educational theorists, 
Penfield had sufficient faith in his own theories te experiment on his 
own children. He sent them to nursery schools in which only a foreign 
language was spoken. In this way they learned English, French and 


: oP Lees 120 
German with a negligible amount of interference. 3 


Penfieldts article produced a scandalised reaction from Michael 


pili 5 a4 ate £ 4 * es ' 3 
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who pointed out the greater capabil e adult nies 


He 
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Hé also questioned the validity of Penfield's assumptions, claiming 


that the miraculous learning power of children was largely conditioned, 


in his ‘experience, by ideal environmental conditions, and that, even 


then, the speed of learning was quite slow. 


Opposition to the Penfield hypothesis was also implicit in the 


+) i 


work of the Belgian educationist 
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Foreign language study rests on analysis, synthesis, 
and comparison, three procedures which demand a 

Es : 
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maturity which we just begin to glimpse in children 
of on elve ay thirteen. 1t is only from this age 


only iro 
lectual capacities 
which the serious study of a foreign ae 


This is, in sum, the position of the Swiss psychologist, Piaget, who 
Waiism as harmful to.3, child. Ae the learning of 
language accompanies concept formation, he holds that the introduction 


ion is harmful and confusing. Experi- 
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of two methods of conceptualis 
ments on bilingual children carried out during the nineteen-twenties 
thirties confirmed this hypothesis, as far as the development of 
itelligence was concerned. Doubt has been cast on the validity of 


these experiments, especially by Lambert, whose own experiments 
3 de ra) v ) 3 


controlled for sociological factors, give an opposite result and led 


ied) 


“foe the 


him to question the experimental validity of the earlier studies. 


1.2.2 Intelligence and Language~Learning Ability 
Among the many traditional ideas that came under attack « ee 
the twentieth certury was the equation of intelligence and pea a 


learning ability. Henry Sweet was convinced that there was no 


mecessary link between intellectual capacity and ability to learn a 
ov eo ev 


language. As proof he quoted the appalling command many of his 


OO Kia © 
° . Os : 
cholarly colleagues had of foreign lege v7 Though this 


early heretical opinion passed without notice, twentieth century 


. . 


cholars seized on the supposition of a necessary link, and found that, 


Ka) 


indeed, there was no cut-off point in the IQ scale below which a pupji 
was incapable of learning a language. 
the twenties were repeated by those interested in preparing courses 


, 1038a, 


for special purposes, and the earlier conclusions were confirmed. 


3 


Some even went further, claiming that linguistic ability was a function 


~ 3 e 
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of immaturity. This lent support to the findings of Penfield 
and confirmed opinions on early laneuage-learning held since classical 
times. 


14.2.3 Student Characteristics and Second Language—-Teaching 

Though teaching is a personal affair, methodology has often been 
founded on the peculiarities of the subject, those of the Pkt being 
left to chance. However, it has long been known that methods of 


handling a student vary according to his age, previous experience and 


psychological makeup. 


Except a ceta mention from Port~Royal, the question of 


es 


relating method to age and maturity received little attention until 


n 


George Ticknor, professor of Modern Languages at Harvard, delivered 


his Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living Languages 


ee en ae Se ateasee 


in 1932, © AS. a eral principle, he laid down that spoken and 
active methods were preferable, that one should start in early child- 


hood, and that grammar was not to be introduced until the age of 
thirteen at the earliest. In many twentieth-century circles this was 


still regarded as a progressive doctrine. Failing this state of 


4 


things, Ticknor recommended an oral translation method, with a little 
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grammar for those who start in their teens. In spite of the current 
fashion, he did not consider a philosophical approach to grammar 
allowable, but recommended that any necessary explanations should be 
short and plentifully exemplified. For those unfortunates who start 
later he considered that a modified grammar—translation method was 


‘suitable. He does not recommend an oral approach for these as their 


imitative faculties will have atrophied with age. 


The Natural Methodists did not consider 


kind of learning a pupil was capable of; it was taken for 


that all people learned in the same way, no matter what their age or 
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educational standard were. This unspoken assumption was one that the 
sy + Wathad wet a4 Veer FERIA eSTereeieial os omy fk 5rde 2 Wane Ayce 
Direct Methodists attacked vehemently. In the words of Henry Sweet, 
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tthe fundamental objection, then, to the Natural Method is. that it 


puts the adult into the position of an infant, which he is no longer 
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capable of utilising, and at the sam 
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use of his own special advantages.! Many exponents of the Direct 


Method were not afraid to explain a point of grammar when they con~ 


: 98739 Pe 
ete?! There was always the possibi-- 


ce) 


sidered it helpful or necessary. 
lity that the pupil in need of an explanation would fabricate one for 


himself, usually with doubtful results due to his lack of information. 


. 


In an attempt to put this pragmatic observation on a scientific 


foundation, psychologists divided, pupils into four age-groups, each 


with different learning characteristics. From birth to about eight 
was termed the age of assimilation; eight to thirteen, the age of 


5. 


analysis; thirteen to sixteen, the age of logical thought; sixteen to 


: : : 1:01.076126) 
nineteen, the age of objective thought. 


of these divisions, Kappert saw no reason why. tnaturalt methods of - 
teaching should not be reinforced by analytical in all ages except 
the first. Flagstad had already denied that a child could benefit 
from the Natural Method after the age of seven: 

tBut children learn their own language like this, 

without rules and reflexion.'t Granted, but in 

this sense, John and Peter are no longer children, 


and after their sixth or seventh year, can. no i ee 
benefit from a daily lesson thout order in learning 


wi 
the first stages of a language. 


Harold Palmer resumed all these ideas, calling attention to other 


aspects en the problem. While denying it was a proven fact that 
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ability necessarily varied according to nationality, 


hat this factor was important, as environment would force 


to handle a student, teachers should also take temperament into account: 


The tactics that would suit the plodding, patient 

and unimaginative will not be efficacious when 

applied to the nervous energetic type. Those who 

work by fits and starts with strenuous activity are 
capable of efforts unknown to the dull but patient : 
plodder. 


1917 (Palmer) 1021:50 : 
Likewise, a student who already knows the foreign language is not to 
be handled as a tyro: he has concepts set by previous experience of 


his role as a learner, and because cf his background, he will react 


F to the material presented» to him. 


To explain failures of good pupils with the Direct Method, 
E 6 Breas i 
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velague postulated that there were two types of pupil: those who 


learn primarily through their eyes (visuals), and those who learn 
a eee Wie 5 Se ee Seed ee 
through their ears (audials). This distinction was largely ignored, 


being swallowed up by the doctrinaire trends of later methodology. It 
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is tempting to surmise that over language-teaching, as well 


AG 


the linguist, has also been domi- 


nated by audials and visuals in turn. 


Re pe eee Bae 
‘1.2.4 Motivation 
nO. oes a Boe es ae ey : ig = sate ieee 
Effective teaching rests on inducing the pupils to work harder 
than the teacher. There are two directions in which a teacher may 


Testimony to the strength and accuracy of the teacher's right 


a a 


arm can be found from Plautus to Rudyard Kipling. And protests 


against the indiscriminate use of the cane are found in Quintillian 


and reach a‘chorus during the Renaissance. In spite of the general 


* 


knowledge that motivation of this sort often turned the pupil against 
his subject, the teacher in the field was not lightly parted from 


a 


thas 610 to establishing order in the classroom. 
? 


The Jesuits waned v0 avoid ill effects by entrusting all punish- 
ment to a layman on the administrative staff of the school. At the 


end of the nineteenth century, Bainvel put forward the idea that, 


as 


though it was important to use the foreign language as a vehicle of 
instruction, punishments should be given in the mother tongue to 


935:80 


avoid unpleasant associations with the language taught. By the 
middle of the twentieth century, punishment was slowly disappearing 


from the schools, being replaced by various expedients: with better 


trained teachers, the necessity for it likewise diminished. 


As a key concept in oo theory, motivation is a twentieth-. 
century term. In the precise domain of language—learning it was 
examined during the 1950's by Lambert, who distinguished two types: 
instrumental and integrative. The first type, the weaker when judged 


on long-term results, rests on factors outside the language: course 


the second, on an 


No 


‘prerequisites, employment opportunities, etc. 
interest in the language itself and in the community 1 which speaks ite | 
rather than his intellect, all things being equal, it makes for more 

effective initial learning and for longer retention. It is interesting 


to see a similar idea in St Augustine: tIt is clear enough that free 


Y 


curiosity has a more positive effect on learning than necessity and 


A modern development along these lines occurred in an experiment 
at Loyola University, Chicago. Languages were taught to small groups 
by techniques akin to those used in psychological counselling. The 
fundamental drive to learn was supplied by the development of a warm 

¢ 


and almost dependent relationship between the. pupils and their 
fe 


Work done by the American linguist, Nida, with missionary candi- 
dates who’ inexplicably failed to reach a good linguistic standard, 
uncovered the role of subconscious attitudes in language-learning. 


i 


With many such cases, two important factors recurred: many who were 


na Ne LO ee PSS) LR re Cate ee ere tet : Pay 
perfectionists in their own language were inhibited in language-— 


learning by the fear of making mistakes, which would, apparently, bring 


rejection real or imagined, by the community in which they were working. 


The intensely nationalistic and chauvinistic character of American 


What apparently happened in Mr. D....'s case was 
that a resentment against the foreignness of his 
(immigrant) parents (of which the foreign ee ace 
served as a trigger symbol) served to produce an 
emotional resistance against the learning of any 
foreign language. 


The Seiinaey effect of 
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obvious as early as Quintillian: *The teacher must take special pains 
to make sure that the pupil does not come to dislike subjects he will 


in time come to appreciate. For if he once hates then, this will 
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remain with him into adulthood.? In his letter to Laeta, 


7 


ot Jerome repeats this counsel almost textually, and he, in his turn, 


3912325 


is quoted verbatim by. Abelard. This idea was eagerly taken 
19903253 : ele : oh 
up the humanists. Sadoleto emphasized the importance of 


the home in transmitting to the child a cast of mind that would allow 


him to enjoy learning at school Vida added that the teacher 


oO 


was important in maintaining motivation by intelli 


both the teacher could make or mar a subject by the construction of 


exercises: Cardinal Wolsey advised teachers to give their classroom 


435315 


exercises, point 2m such a, way Lhat: it was redevant Louthe chaids 
the way in which this was done is quite obvious from the racy flavour 


of the sixteenth-century Vulgaria. 


All those points recurred in the thinking of Comenius. In addi- 


tion, he was one of the first to consider the idea of language 


CO 


e-learning 

igh he did not eoneider how this was to be measured, 

merely relying on the pupil's expressed wish to learn. Both intellec- 
tual and emotional factors came under his consideration; he is 


Imsisten. bhact 126 as the responsibility of the teacher both t6 eregte 


and preserve the pupilts eagerness to learn. In this all the resources 
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ixcept for a few isolat experiments like the Anthropinum these 
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ideas were forgotten during the next two centuries. lLemare gives a 
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very good indication of the mood of the times: "We have substituted 


for the infallible guide of need our own ideas and pet theories in 


ct 


he study and teaching of languages, and our tedious way has been sown 
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with thorns.? 


More concern with the pupil's motivation needs was shown by the 
exponents of the Natural and Direct Methods, as, otherwise, the 
teacher could not survive in the classroom because the methodology 
was not designed to keep the children quiet. Vistor attacked the old 


methodology on the grounds that children were not interested in 


on the Direct Method that 
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rules. And much of the li 
was written in the first years of the twentieth century was .concerned 


with the ways of awakening the child's interest and keeping it. 


aes 


The Herbartian school transmitted to the Direct Method the prin- 


ciple that motivation or 'willing interestt should rise out of the 
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subject itself, thus repeating the idea St Augustine had put 
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forward sixteen_hundred years before. For the vsycholo 
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in language-teaching, two key factors stood out. The first 


was the importance of having the pupil work things out for himself 


' : : : : 5 dMIOS:2 
and the sense of achievement and discovery which followed. 92353 


The second had already been a commonplace in Comenius: the gifts and 


qualities of the teacher in both language mastery and teaching skill 


of 


could have either a negative or a positive effect on the pupilts will 


ae 


The word tmotivation? became common property in the work of 


ssvchologcists like Carroll and Lambert. The movement away from direct 
vu cs 


compulsion in the classroom underlined the necessity for willing cc- 
¢ oO 5 


operation from the pupil, as non-compliance with the teacherts 


directions became harder to camouflage. All the old ideas were 


QO 


restated: motivation was to be founded on the subject itself; and the 


onus was placed on the teacher to create and maintain interest by his 


ote ‘ 1 ) 
own attitudes: and skill. : 
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We have seen how psychology has gradually crystallised from the 
psychologia of the ancient and me 
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it has had on language-teaching. We shall now turn to the ot 
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CHAPTER 15 


Linguistics and Language-Teaching 
Theories of Language 
15-11 Nature or Convention 
15ele2 Mentalism! or “Antimentalism! 
15.1.3 Language and Communication 
15.1.4 Structure and Meaning 
Analyses of: Language 


of Sounds 


1 ecelel PPnOnetics 
| Nediepivic al RONOLOSY 
15-221.3 Phonetic Symbolisation 


iwi acta A Linguistic Criteria 
Lpe2ecee The. Logical Approach 


Analysis of the Word 
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It is clear that grammar is governed by three 
factors: mature, authority and custom. 


S25 A.D. (Erchambertus Frisingensis) 36,33 


The traditional close association of linguistics and language- 


teaching is a source of confusion: seeing that the same people have 


exercised both at turning points in the history of education, linguists 
° a 
habitually assume they have a divine right to invade the preserve of 


the psychologist educational theorist and: arbiter of manners. Hence 
r > 


. 


Linguists have assumed a controllin; g interest in many of the crucial 
Ly 


developments in language-teaching in spite of the limitations of their 


remes for teaching Greek as a foreign language, 


teaching methods and all, were developed by the grammarians of 
classical Greece: Renaissance linguists killed medieval Lingua spac 
traditions in teaching by ridicule of the standards accepved $ 


nee 1 


grammarian—philosophers brought about the formal reorientation of 
language-teaching after the Ren issance; and linguists concerned 
primarily with analysis of mrecorded dialects took jn hand the 
development of the structural methods of te eaching common in the first 
half of the twentieth century. By ri 


ht, their only contribution is 


providing the teacher with a coherent theory of language, and an 
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anding of his subject 


and, therefore, his imparting of it. 


15-1 Theories of Language 
Debates on the nature of language have concerned themselves with 
four questions: whether language is due to nature or convention 3 


whether it was to be equated with the "a de Open . 


whether the nature of language was commmication or whether the 


a pet ara Pee £ AG ARNE cree abe Rene Se eh EL 
lexical or grammatical resources of language were the more important. 


15elelt (Natume or Convention , 
For the classical grammarians, the first question was the only 
one worth debating. Judging from the surviving literature, the 


= : 7 ts ata for ay > cee meen eat ead WP es 
Naturalists had the upper hand. Lucretius (£1.60 B.C.) expressed the 


lominant opinion when he wrote in the de Rerun natura: tNature con-— 
AS CVV NAvure ? 


Strained us to produce various sounds with our tongues, and necessity 


shaped the names of things.'(7.102&-*) Granmmarians of the end of the 


Empire took matters further, seeing ¢ matical categories like gender 
nd tense as necessarily linked to a quality in the thing represented; 


likewise, mood was said to be an expression or a tendency or attitude 


Na - cd 
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of mind, as the sentence was being formed. : 
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During the thirteenth century, scholastic philosophers tried to 
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hold a middle ground, claiming that language itself was a natural 
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quality, but that it was moulded by convention. 
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1ls view was rejected 


by the later school of scholastic philosophers which returned to a 


narrowly naturalist view of language, basing its ideas on a close 


application of logic and philosophy to language. Renaissance thought, 


-! 


prompted by scholarly attention to languages other than Latin, inclined 


J. L. 3 : 


to a conventionalist viewpoint, a tendency which reached an extreme 


point two hundred years later in the writings of Rousseau. However - 


the typical eighteenth-century scholar viewed lan 


faculty that was governed by rules with their roots in the natural 


The linguistic research of the nineteenth century gave grounds 
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for challenging this opinion. Saussurets culminated this tendency. 


- 387 - 
He took language as conventional, coining the term, ltarbitre du signe, 
to express the conventional nature of the link between sign and 
ae: Ole s LOU epee 
thing. For Saussure, the changes that can take place in both 
Sign and thing it symbolised and the ranse of meanings that could be 


annexed to the sign was proof that there was no natural connection 


between sign and concept. This was the usual twentieth-century view. 
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In teaching the influence of these viewpoints can be seen in the 
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status of etymology and logic. In periods when the Naturalists pre- 


dominated, etymology was regarded as an important tool in finding the 


real meaning of a word, as the link between idea and original sign 


* a) 


had been in the nature of things and all later developments had been 


tart 


corruptions. It is hardly surprising that etymology lost a good deal 


of its importance during the twenticth century. The fluctuations 
between logical and antilogical approaches to language predominated 


, 


when naturalist ideas were in fashion, antilogical approaches when 


conventionalist ideas were accepted. 
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Though it seemed to be settled during the early twentieth century 
that languages had merely a formal connection with reality, there is 


still a bitter debate raging among modern linguists over tmentalism!’, 


1.e@. the question of the role of linguists in analysing the mental 
operations behind language and the precise nature of a language system 


q 


rom the schools of Saussure and 
Gustave Guillaume. According to them, language falls into two parts: 
M 


a mental system shared by all speakers of the language (langue) and 


the use each person makes of it (termed parole by Saussure, and 
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discours by Guillaume). For the mentalists, the bounds of langvare 


are set very wide. All acts of representation which result in even 
(eee ' 1 fy cae 
virtual :phonation are part of language: the antimentalist: preier to 


leave this no-mants land to the psychologists who are not even sure 
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it exists. The argument is that the observable facts of language can 
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not exist unless there is already a language system present in the 


: 


mind which governs the mental operations that result in speech. 


Chomsky attacked the question from a.slightly different angles 


In his analysis, language was made up of deep ) structures and surface 


structures. Deep structures were mental concepts; surface structures 


“LY 


the various possibilities of expression, each a transformation of the 
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other. Thus the concept of a man singing could be expressed 


in at least three ways: a man who 


who 18 singing: a man singing; or a 
singer; all of which conform to the mental image. He reproaches 


eth-—cent 
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sury schools with neglecting the deep structur 
: an Ss 131.3 . 5) ‘ is 
in, favour of the surface, ~~" The resemblance between his basic 


position and that of Guillaime and Saussure is apparent. However, 
Chomsky traces his theories back to the schools of Port-Royal, 


bUhe passages in the Grammar and the Locic. in which the 
bs os shee - Seas 


sp whe 7 -e wD = 4-4. alt any Seinen ts 297 6 Tangs 
difference petieen abstract thought structure and linguistic expres- 


» 


ybimentalists deny that the mentalist 


dictotomy is necessary. ~~” For them linguistics is merely the 
grouping of observed facts. The operations of the mind that £0 into 


forming these facts do not interest them. Languages are regarded 


either as arrangements of discrete units, or else as a series of 
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1at are slightly changed to make them fit together. The 
° : ' . . 7 - pa 4 = iE 
traditional approach to language in grammar is the second; the first 


has usually been considered a part of philosophy or psychology. 


15.1.3 Language and Communication 


It has always been usual to consider language as primarily a 


means of communication. ives remarks that language is an instru- 
' e 
mae AShasz298 ~~ Lod 2 a 
ment of human society, a& position later taken up by Rousseau. 


The view predominant during the early twentieth century is expressed 


by Guberina: 


From the social function of language which is its 
essential condition, as well as from the str ete 
form of the language itself, it is obvious that a 
language is, first of all, a means of communication 
among people and that the spoken language with all 
its necessary elements~-sound, ee pause, 
rhythm, intensity and time--is the st bructtire i basis 


ets AN FUB & Lor 
964, (Guberina) 132236 
As teaching is essentially a process of communication, and one can 


communicate only what is visible, it is not surprising that it is 


the antimentalists ne contributed most to language-teaching. 


cy 
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But, though communication is undoubtedly a most important 
function of language, the research of several modern ling 


Opinion into question. The work of Christine Mohrman on 


n 


sacral and poetical languages emphasises the importance of language -- 


. 130 
as expression rather than of communication. 


Saussure and Guillawne, the communicative functions of language were 
considered an outgrowth of a means of self-expression shared by a 
linguistic commmity. Such a view of langvase postulates mental 


processes which produce language but which do not lead to 


communication. The antimentalists see the process from the other 
end: monologuec uses of language are a type of communications with 


self, an aberrant practice merely worthy of a facetious comment. 


= 


15.1.4 Structure and Meaning 

he final point of contention among modern linguists is the role 
of meaning in language. What appears to be the orthodox view was put 
forward by Prator (1962): tA eae iS emer: a system of vocal 
symbols and of devices for a eanine srammatical structures: it is 
While admitting 
that structure and vocal symbols are essential to language, the men- 
talists see language primarily as a collection of meaningful symbols 
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from which structure is derived. This is the traditional mamer of 


conceiving language, going back to the beginning of linguistics. The 
germ of the structuralist idea lies in the classical preoccupation 
with grammar, which disposed scholars to accord grammar more impor- 
tance than lexicon for the purposes of analysis. However this had 


a3 at 


little effect outside the scholarly circle, and the role of words in 
uage Was still exaggerated. Indeed, during the eighteenth century 


it was felt necessary to warn scholars that language was not concerned 


with words alone: tA language does not consist in words alone,! claimed 
: r : ; wea ee in 7673155 
Pluche, *but especially in structural entities.! 
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It was Saussure who forced the concept of structure on the world 

uistics. While the antimentalists remained content with the 

term, the mentalists transmutted the idea into that of system, Guillaume 
1332a322h 
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even coining the phrase, tsystem of systemst, to define langua 


The effect of the popularity of structure as a concept can bé seen in 


eee 
Diagram of Language-Teaching 
a mx oO 


The Scientific Study and Teaching of Lang 
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1021:74 
es 
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rom the point of view of 


i esent nert s eory of language 
teaching, it also represents Palmerts theory of guage. 


neuage systems and the outer 
The inner circles represent language systems anc the 


is a typology of exercises. 


of analysis with the three 
he following comparisons: 
Palmer 


Phonetics 
Orthography 


Catenising 
Ergonics 
Etymology 
Semantics 
Etymology 
Orthography 


Subconscious Comprehension 


fo harmoni 
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his seven levels 


adopted in 815.2, one must make 


Sentence 


Word 


Meme 


All three levels! 


Conversion 
fn 


Conjugation reve 
jue ne part 


of epeoch to 
another 


declension 
drill 


Orthographic 

dictation of 

words, rontences, 
and 


PAsangee 


Orthographle 
 ronding of 


ETYMOLOGY 
ACCIDENCE AND DERIVA: 
tion) 

The art of deriving 
original (i.¢. unknown) 
word-units from known 


ORTHOGRAPHY units (monologs or ERGONICS 
(sreciino) moiogs) (rurcnion) 
reription The art of writing the The art of building up 
cercives : 


Kraphic right Ictters in the 
h 


original (i.¢. unknown) 
phonetic, right places 
| <3 


sentence-units from 
smaller known 
unite 


THE 
STUDY 


PHONETICS 


SEMANTICS 
(rnonunctation) OF (MEANINO) 
The art of articulating LANGUAGES The art of associating 
the right sounds at 


the right meaning 
the right moments 


with = given unit 


CATENIZING 


The art of reproducing 
with fluency and without 
conscious calculation 
the longer units of 
speech (e.g. phrases 
and sentences) 


SUNCONSCIOUS 
COMPREIMENSION 


The art of understand- 
ing connected speech 
(spoken or written) 
without conscious 
calculation 


Repetition 
exerclaes? 
sounds, words, 
agd sentences 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLE OF 
‘SEGREGATION’ (see pp. 72, 73, 74) 
The inner circles represent the seven chief branches of language-study, 


each of which may be treated systematically and intensively by meana 
of the exercises shown in the outer circles. . 
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Various 
ererclees 
based on the 
ergoole chart 


Exercinee 


in 
material 
a%eoclation 


the nineteen-forties and fifties. In this field, the antimentalists 
contributed practically everythin 
15.2 Analyses of Language 

Four levels of analysis are generally distinguished. The phono- 
logical level deals with sounds: the grammatical with system and 


structure; the lexical with words and the semantic with shades of 
meaning. In this section we group these levels into analyses of 


sounds, sentences and words. Though the history of all four levels 


of analysis is ecually long, it is grammatical analysis that has been 
most prominent. exical and semantic analyses were not distinguished 


from prescriptions on spelling and usage, and, unless one excepts 


the Hindu linguists of the sixth century B.C., phonological analysis 
was the least developed of the four until the late nineteenth century. 
152e.l1 Analysis of Sounds 

There are two inter-connected sciences of analysis which deal 
with speech-sounds: phonetics and phonology. Phonetics studies sounds 
as physical entities; while phonology takes them as units in the 


transmission of meaning. 


cas me cere : : ae 
In practice, one science does not make sense 


without the other, and it is only in this century that they have been 
Vans a7 4 hy ~~ Ctr <P * waa fed yw land aa o +5} oot ¥ 

separated. For phonology even to exist, some sort of phonetic con-— 

sciousness is necessary; while phonetics, unless guided by phonolo- 


hvsical science rather than a branch 


One is inclined to forget that both sciences have existed in the 


West for about 3000 years and in the East, notably India, for about- 
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1000. The Greeks treated phonetics as a part of grammar, a custom 
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Wes Stet 
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Ys Between them, they left to the hiccle 
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es a four-fold classification of the sound .(vox) that show 
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Ag s how 


inextricably mixed phonetics and phonology were: 


are four different kinds of vocal sound: 
eter inarticulate, literat 
ue 


16 berate and illiterate. 
Articulate sounds are those linked together to 
convey a meaning, as, 'My song is of arms and the 
man---', Inarticulate sounds convey no meaning, as 
a creaking or roaring sound. Literate sounds can 


be written, illiterate can not. 
775 A.D. (Alcuin) 357a:854 D 
This passage also shows the degree to which a speech sound had become 
identified with the letter which represented it--indeed the word 


sonus had long been replaced by littera in the language of the 


——— 


grammarians. 


Vowels and consonants were distinguished by phonological criteria-—— 


their ability to appear as the centre of the syllable in Latin and 


a 


Greek: tVowels can be produced by themselves and form a syllable; 
ic 3 


a 


consonants can not be pronounced alone, nor do they form syllables 
ig ion 

35238558 
ee What are now termed consonants were divided according to 


voicing. The four liquid consonants, l/m/n/r, were put into a class 


on.their own. 


This classification was,however, reinforced by some articulatory 


criteria: it was known that vowels were produced by uninterrupted 


. 


passage of air through the vocal organs; and that, in the production 


> ¥ 
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of consonants, some constriction or blockage of the vocal passag 
was necessary. The consonants, however, were classified on the basis 
of what could be observed by watching the speaker. For certain 


sounds, notably the labial and dental consonants, this was as accurate 


as any modern analysis. ' Matters rested here until the earn. 
As yet, no phonetic alphabet was envisaged as the Roman alphabet in 
use still represented fairly well the sounds of European languages. 
Henaissance scholars were forced to refine their analytical 
techniques when they dealt with modern languages, especially with the 
vowels. The classical medieval analyses of the consonants. were 


sufficiently vague to cover the possibilities offered by tl 
languages of the time, put the vowels had altered so much 
classical sounds were not even numerous enough to cover the 


that the 


1e cultural 


Was 


Part of the difficulty rose from identifying the units to be described 
sua 
with the letters which symbolised’ them. Louis Meigret, ia See 
the first to distinguish between open and closed varieties of vowels 
as between [of anafe |. Ee also saw that length had little to do 
with vowel cquality. This aspect of phonetics was later to be 
developed during the seventeenth century. 
The ancient division of the consonants into mutae and liquidae 
was further refined by Port-Royalts four-fold classification: 
Muettes Liouides sifflantes Aspiration 
BPFV Ll S is 
CQGI MN XZ 
DT 
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The vowels, following Meigret and de Beze, were divided into open 
"and closed. But Port-Royal confined its attention to the classical 
languages. By the end of the century, the consonnes muettes of Port- 
7) a , a1 a} 5 . . eS | | = il a! 570 
oyal had been divided into voiced and unvoiced by de Dangeau. 
The chart from Cooper, shows a 
bransit ional stage between this classification and that.of the IPA. 
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Phonetic Table fror Cooper 


one G57 227 
Grammatica lirguae Anglicanae ~ 


A table of the sounds of seventeenth-centurv 
English, without the diphthongs. All sounds are 


classified according to the place and manner of 


Src 6 Uo. 
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Locelur ad Collocantur literaa secundum ecarum naturam. 1. Cum respectu organorum, quibus for- 
pag. 87. C. ontur, 2. Sonorum: Somivocalium, Aspiratarum, Semimutarum, Mutarum. 3, Variorum 
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tw radix est Tres mutao sunt consonarum radices A quibus varié formantur ae 


yocalium onctorae in variis sedibus, socuudum diversos formandi modos. > 
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It is especially notable that the position of the tongue-tip i 


Gescribed and some idea of areas of articulation is obvious. The 


. 


icult to shake oneself free from the influence of spelling: 


134 


was diff 
H [dz] and cn [7] are nol guttural sounds in spite of the fact that 


/c/ and /2/ can be. 


Phonetic experimentation was a common recreation of t 


On 


during the eighteenth century. Stoddart describes a primitive 


speech synthesizer which consisted of a vibrating cord whose frequen-— 
& 7 > aS 


cies were altered to recognisable vowel sounds by a resonator which 


changed volume and shape. From his deseription it seems that this 


was a balloon of some sort attached directly to the string. But this 
E>, 


Owing to the Renaissance development of the natural sciences 
ex pu »} 


Specialists in anatomy became interested in the physiological aspects 
of speech. By the mid-eighteenth century, the shape, biological 
functions and speech fimctions of the organs of the mouth, nose and 

r 
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throat were well known, at least to medical men. The functions 


of the brain were still conceived in metaphysical terms, so that the 
? 
neurological aspects of speech were still not apparent. Neither was 


there any connection made between hearing and speech. 


Though the phonetic research of the nineteenth century was given 


a 
direction by the discovery of the work of Panini and the other 
sanskrit grammarians, the most significant work was done by A.M. Bell, 


} 


whose Visible Speech appeared in 1&74. Bell was especially 


interested in the. problems of teaching the deaf; and by very careful 
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observation, 
into a rigorous classification in which the position and movements of 


ed. With the founding or 


part Of the mouth are minutely detail ig 


ce 
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the International Phonetic Association (IPA) by Paul Passy in 1&8 
Bell's ideas were given extended recognition and were widely promul— 


gated because of the educational utility of phonetics, as the new 


|4 


science was called. For perhaps the first time, littera and sonus 


were differentiated. 


he Association has been identified with the more glamorous task 
of preparing a phonetic alphabet, thus obscuring the more fundamental 
work of its members. The early members of the association, notably 


. 


Daniel Jones and Paul Passy, took an interest in instrumental aids to 


analysis. From his early work with X-ray photography, Jones estab-— 
lished the standard vowel trapezium and confirmed Bell's refinement 


g9 
of the traditional method of classifying consonants. Rousselot, 77” 


ugh not a member of the association, carried out similar work, 


using the kymograph which gave a rough picture of the vibrations 
emanating from various parts of the vocal apparatus, distinguishing 


very clearly the voiced from the unvoiced, and the aspirated from the 


unaspirated. 


Palatography was developed to show precisely where the areas of 
oa a h z 7 J. em ann + Vea > + LL nh 3 4s e a 
contact between tongue and palate were in the production of speech 
b) ion 


sounds. The tongue was painted and the trace it left on the roof of 


t 


the mouth was examined. At first, a thin artificial palate was 


aha 


moulded to the roof of the mouth and removed for examination. During 


the early nineteen-sit xties, a method of doing the experiment by 
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vhotography without the use of foreign bodies in the mouth has 
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developed. 


After the Second World War electronic spectrographs were used in 


an attempt to analyse exactly the wave-forms of speech-sounds. This 


tape of analysis was taken up by communications engineers Gor MeO, aa 
o 9 =) 


relevant to teaching with the development of the language laboratory 


stics, as well @s grammar and vocabulary, were to be 
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in which phone 


taught . 


Research carried out at Laval University, Québec, cast some doubt 
on the accuracy of the trapezium in use. By X-ray photography, 1t was 
shown that the most stable conformation of the vocal organs took place. 
in the pharynx, the standard articulations in the mouth varying accord- 
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ing to the other sounds associated with the phoneme in quesvion. 


The effect of this research can be gauged from the third chapter 
of this book. Until the beginning of the Direct Methoa, pronunciation 


rad been taught according to instinct. But in 186), Trawtinann intro- 
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duced “the fu 
thus touching off a controversy that was never sevt 
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the ranks of the Direc 
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the teacher did not teach phonetics along with pronunciation, he should 


be guided by its findings. 
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The science of phonology is equally ancient: the Sanskrit linguists 


“6d 


Ee 


Of the millenia before Christ were phonologists, as were the early 


“aspect of the phoneme, seeing it as a cluster of sli 


. 


ave us our modern alphabets. The passage quoted 


from Alcuin earlier this chapter (page 393) shows that one can equate 
ig 5a: Sh ED E 
the medieval term littera with the modern phoneme.” N Rut one 
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ees the phonological preoccupations of the ancients most clearly in 
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une treatment of features like tone and length. The famous Greek 
accents that have plasued beginners for centuries were devised during 


the second century B.C. by Aristophanes of Byza1 


if 
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foreigners through the tone system of Greek. Likewise, those who 
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have to read or write classical Latin or Greek verse will be aware 


nes) 


of the phonological importance of length and accent. The modern 


confusion over the relationship of these two features is due to their 
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gradual merging in the cl es, and the consequent mis 
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understanding of classica 


The phoneticians of the late nineteenth century used phonological 
criteria to separate significant sounds, one from another and to group 
variants of nhonemes. Such an approach was necessary to determine 
what to teach, and how to teach it. Though a Polish linguist contem— 


t Met 
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porary with the early Direct Methodists, Bad 


ee 


lated oe eore of the phoneme as a distinctive speech sound, it was 


left to the school of Prague, under Prince Nicholas Troubetz]l koy. 


Phoneticians had hitherto concentrated on the yx -eproductive 


articulations. Troubetzkoy approached the problem from the ‘Scepulve. 


angle: in its most extreme form, his theory regarded the phoneme as 
a mental ideal to which the speaker tried to approximate when he spoke, 


and to which he related speech sounds he heard from other people. On - 


this, Troubetzkoy based a whole theory -of sound interference which 
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rested not merely on the effects of untrained motor muscles, but 
also on faults in perception of new and strange sounds. He and 
his school were likewise interested in problems relating to the 
catenation of 5 ona the realisation Sioniy dawning that non- 
phonetic features like length and sequence. of sounds could make 
the difference between good reception, faulty interpretation and 


mystificatione 


The effect on lansuage~teaching was profound, especially as 
Paul Passy had alreadyundertaken a comparative analysis of the 
A : ee f 1032 
phonetic resources of the standard languaZese Such a task 
would have been impossible on phonetic grounds alone. In America 
the phonological doctrine took very deep roots, phonetic and 
phonemic analyses being regarded as necessary prelimineries to 
making language courses. The IPA absorbed the phonological 


approach by making explicit in later editions of the Principles 


what was already implicit. 


15.2.1.5 Phonetic Symbolisation 
The first attempts at phonetic writing were the alphabets, 

but as the spoken and written langueges evolved at different rates, 
it was thought, when modern lansue'sces entered the schools, that 
auxiliary alphabets or spelling reform would ease the path of he 
learners. The question was complicated by two factors. The first 
vas the phonetic evolution of language that had outstripped that 
oF apeliing. ihe second was reverence for etymology. In an 
effort to link the vernacular word with its etymon, etymological 
letters were freely inserted. Printers had a large hand in this 


last development, but their. influence was confusing. Though 


67, #4, 


Vaudelin's Irench Alphabet (1713) 
Copy in le Petit Séminaire de Québec 
An example of the eighteenth-century spelling reform 
in France. As far as we know, this alphabet was not 


used in lanpuage-teachinge 
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their consciences demanded the insertion of these letters (like 
b in debt), they felt free to ommit these letters at will, such 
ig demanded by the chancy technigues of justifying 
printed lines. Thus the spelling of a word varied according to the 
Space available on the page. | ae : 

The proponents of phonetic spelling fell into two camps. 
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The spelling pelormers, like Meigret, proceeding from s 
phonetic enalysis, aimed at replacing the spelling in use. The 
others tried to produce systems thet would act as auxiliaries to 
the normal alphabets. The first of the second group was Jacques 

CeO re ate, : - : 
Dubois who indicated,by a series of superscripts over the 
ordinary letters,the correct prRonuine 6 tilem videsatete. 2). It is 
from these experiments that the French accents Geve lopped. In 


ao 
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England, Sir Thomas Smith”~~°’and John Hart produced alphabets 
rivalling in phonetic acuteness that of the IPA. Hart is notable for 
his complete abandonment of etymology and for his consciousness of 


. ste Mes DELO325 
combinatory veriation. 


Invention of alphabets continued during 
the next two hundred yearse 

A. M.aBellisraed 65 evolves a system which would. suggest the” 
movements used to produce a sound. His alphabet was revised and 
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Simplified by Sweet. Though the IPA as a whole produced an 
alphabet based on the Roman, members of the association worked 
on their own ides, the alphabet of Jones and Passy bein 


pollu. 


The IPA preferred to use an alphabet based on Roman, as its 
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Sweet, H. 


Revised Visible Speech!??7?10 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Mr. A. Oldknow 


This is an adaptation of A.M. Bellts alphabet which 
appeared in the late 1860ts. The C shape is meant to 
suggest the open mouth, and the obstructions proper to 
consonants are represented by bars or by distorting the 
form of the letter. Nasals are represented by a tilde. 
The general symbol for a vowel (I) represents the shape 
of the vocal cords in contact, while the various modifi- 
cations of the shape are meant to show place and type of 


articulation. ‘'Narrowt and wide refer to up position. 


1888 


(1) Sweet- Revised Visible Speech 
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Jones, D. and Passy, P. 
Oe 
Alphabet Phonétioue Organique™??7#4 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Mr. Oldknow 


This is an adaptation of the Sweet alphabet on 
the previous page. ‘tNarrowt and twidet have been 
replaced by écarté and arrondi, but the general 


conventions of Visible Speech have been kept. 
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Semi Voyelles arrondies — Cd tab Voyelles consonantss hd? ete, 
Consonnes arrondits — OSA) ete, Consonnes syilas.ques cE | ete, 
Sons reldchés on h dd D ete, Voyelles : ull) des U: co) eke, 
Sons nasaux = Y : b ATE etc. Sons chuchés QQ Wee 


ire ete. 
Sons prononcés avec |g roulement glottal in 


ross [x oloie oe ceo 
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Alphabet of the Internation Phonetic Association 
(as at 1960) 

As far as possible the symbols are taken from 
the Roman alphabet as it is used in various 
countries in Hurope. Letters have been added 
from other sources to represent sounds typical 
Of certain anew es (ite? p and *@ J tgd ie 
will be noticed that on these basic symbols 


tnere are no clacrities. 
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cel eh lieu aie z 
Consonants ae SU Pe ee te ee : sl) Gol) 
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Nasal. é 5 m n) n n p y| N 
Lateral . : ‘ 1 l 
»  frieative : dh 
Rolled . : ; r R 
Flapped : : £ i R 
Rolled fricative ; T 


Fricative . . @ B fy 05|sz| x szZiJ3|&%i ¢ J 


Frictionless Con- 
tinuants and Semi- 
vowels : : wl v I j (Ww) Y| B 
Vowels Rounded Front Centr. Back 


Close . = 5 Qe es eh) 
Half-close ; : (6 0) a) 


Half-open : - | (@9) Ec 


Open. : : (D) 
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symbols were evocative enough to a European. As far as possible 
diacritics were kept for special purposes, 6.2. indicating 
variants special to dialects. Modifications to thealphabet are not 


mndertaken lLishtiv, tefore ea new symbol i¢ Atcenteda it is ’dicussed 
dv od 


—— 


in the pages of the Mettre phonétigque, and a decision of the 


C PHO. en ee ee 


eouncil Of “Gheressociavien Le necessary . 


+ 


transcription! corresponds to the modern phonemic transcription, and 


ad 


’ 


is recommended for teaching, By the use of diacritics and less 


flexible symbols, various ‘narrow” transcriptions are possibile for 


7 


scientific purpose, or even for tesching. Though other alphapets 


exist, this has received the most general acceptance. 


This Ws an erea of analysis that most closely corresponds to 
J d 
the traditional discipline of grammar. It has been recognised since 
the Greeks began to teach their own language that some sort of 
, | cs kary 
analysis was needed to clarify procedures in the minds’ of both 
teacher and pupil. The normative orientation of grammar is due tc 


ae 


O 


rieins: inithe science of logic, anc-the—-o1seipline has fluc- 
tuated between logical and linguistic criteria ever since, Classical 
sources make it clear that grammarians took it on themselves early 
to cap their analyses by determining what what acceptable and what 
was not. It was not until the twentieth century that normative and 


Cescriptive grammar were separated. 
Ae = 


teria 
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Though grammar began as a branch of logic, its practical 


application to the prohlems of teaching rhetoric forced it to 


=) aie 


‘take cognizance of language as it was being used. Thus, by the 
Classical period it had become a discipline based on literar; 
ane yews salt addition, the ranze of acceptable authors wag 
restricted and every ruling was based on an apposite: quotation 
from one of the accepted authors. The great Latin ‘zrammarians 
analysed their leneuage exactly on the model of Greek, thus 


setting a precedent that was followed until the end of the 


nineteenth century. 


To the classical teacher on grammarian, analysis was only the 
beginning of grammar. It was neither a Speculative nor a des- 
criptive science, but a normetive which set out the correct way of 
usinf language. As rhetoric was the expected sequel to grammar, a 
start had to be made in the arts of composition. So the body of 
rules drawn from logic was supplemented by those from literature, 


Indeed the Greek or Roman school-boy was introduced to Sw ee 


criticism even before his own style was formed, in the hope that 


Yr 


this forced growth would make B00c’ style Instinctive. Thus 


LO A ET Re 


Cassiodorus (f1 550 A.D.) opens his de Grammetica with this 
definition:'Grammar is the grace of elegant speech which comes from 
acaintance with famous poets and orst ors. DUS  tunccion 1s to lay 

the ground for faultless composition in prose and verse, ton tbe 

It was natural that the boundary between grammar and rhetoric should 
be ill-defined, a constant annoyance during the whole of the 
classical and Low Latin period, This emphasis on literary usaze, 
despite claims that grammar taught a person how to speak Feil. 


coloured the discipline until the twentieth century » 


Though grammar was a favourite occupation of ‘scholars of the 


~h12- 


. Classical period, it was especially the fourth century that. left 
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p. Whel damer most) closely identified 


|. 


its markon grammatical scholarsh 
with the period is Aelius Donatus, whose Ars grammatica was used 
even in abridged editions well intythe thirteenth century. These 
grammars continued the work of Varro, adapting the-Greek frame of 
analysis to Classical Latin and setting a precedent that was 
challenged only in the twentieth century. 

Donatus and Priscian dominated the medieval period. As far as 
standards went, a certain amount of conflict arose as Christians ex- 
tended the allowable canon to include the Vulgete and the Fathers. 
There were, of course, objections from the purists; but many 
scholars took this as an opportunity to impugn the ancients: 
Smaragdus, Abbot of St Mihiel, resolved all stylistic conflicts in 
the following manner:'I do not follow Donatus, for I hold that 


: ape te : wold, dates Selo de 
Scripture has the higher authority. 


In spite of people like the reverend Abbot, medieval 
reverence for the dimly remembered glories of Classical Latin 
found its main mode of expression in verbatim quotations and in 
summaries of the great grammarians. In Romance Eurdpe, the fou wi ea 


between the sermo popularis and the Latin of the educated became 


quite wide, but until the Cerolingian henaiss sance of the minth 
century, nobody seemed to realise that neither of the linguistic 


standards was identical with @lassical Latin. 


The @arolingian churchmen aimed at a scholarly revision of 
sacred texts, a task that could only be done by first reising 
the standard of scholarship within the Empire. Hence the text- 


books used were compiled from classical grammars. For the first 


Ajteuc ee 


. part of the Middle Ages, grammars were definitely archaist, 
grammar being a matter of applying philology as a normative 


Ww 


discipline. 


During the next three hundred years, the Beng ace swung 
towards a logical approach to grammar, a tendency reversed at 
the Renaissance. Subsequent return to a linguistic standard was 
due to two factors? the coming of age of the vernaculars, and a 


violent reaction against medieval linguistic scholarship. The 


growing stature of the vernaculars demanded realistic and acceptable 
techniques of analysis; so the frame developed for classical 


languages was applied. 


V,rnacular grammars first appeared in the fourteenth century. 


In French, the Englishmanm John Barton, published the Donet 


et eed 


francéis at the beginning of the century. In Frovengal, the 


Donatz proensals (Faidit) and the Razos de trobar (de Bezalu) 


ae re ee 


were the two earliest grammars of the type. They followed 
Donatus section by section, forcing the Latin analysis on the 


languages; 


There are six cases: nominative, SONS OST dative, 
ecousaulve ; vocative and ablative. The nominative 
is shown by lo: as in lo reis caches venguts} the 
genitive by de, as in aquetz destrier es del rei; 


the dative by a as in mena la aE Criss ene “the 
accusative by Lo,’as in- seu vel lo rei armat3... 


T2007 (Uel Feet tjCa ne 428-4 
F.om this beginning, applying of Latinate frames to modern 
uages spread, until, by the end of the seventeenth century, 


descriptive-normative grammars of this type were conmon for all 


- 


the languages of hurope. 


During the Renaissance some attempt was made by people like 


vee ee 


Ramus to counter this tendency; he triéd to get away iva the 
ordinary formalistic subdivisions of the Latin system to an 
arrangement based on his own observations. More impprtant for the 
learners of lacing languages, pundits were laying down standards of 
usage based on observation of Speech and writing. Remnis took part | 
in this, but the most famous names in the field are Malherbe and 
Vaugelas, who exercised a reign of terror over the liter 

world. Similar movements in the rest of Europe resulted in the 
forming od Academies to establish standards in all departments of 
languegeruses mTheconlycness bil lective sisathe Académie 


francaise) TotndedybynCardimads Richelieu dnel635. 


By this time it was accepted that latinate analysiswould fit 


all languages. There were, however, some who departed from the 


a 


principle for their own purposes. One was a M. Harriet who wrote a 


sae § 
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French grammar for the Basques. To faci 


am 


itate learning he 


Oui Alea? 
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analysed French according to categories he had worke 
Basque, an analysis that resembles very closely the twentieth- 


centuryhs tructurads approach, 


The attitude to grammar was changing however, .and while elemen- , 
tary grammars were outwardly the same, as before, grammar one again 
became a logical discipline, and remained so until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Revolt apainst this situation began 
early in the century: the Naturalists had no use for logical 
Griteria, an Gouin at the end of the century “actrees out of hand 
the logical requirement of symmetry in analysis that had been thrust 


on language by the scholars of the previous two centuries. Some of. 


Eg 


them had even completed Greek paradigms by inferring forms that, 
though theoretically possible, were not found in any period. The 
final blow came from Saussure, 'Necessary divorce: gramnar is the 


enemy of logic and logie of grammar.t 7” 100: 103 


Preoccupation with non~Indo-European languages “sieara tet Seo 
confirmed the unsuitability of the traditional rene of attack. 
Rejecting the word grammar with its traditional overtones, linguists 
adopted the word structure, and, following the approach adopted by 
the physical sciences, analysed the language as one would a physical 
compound. The movement rejected meaning as a criterion for the | 
analysis of structure, a direct reversal of the classical approach 
to the problem. It is for this reason that drill methods, which do 
not really require full understanding of what is being said, appealed 


so much to structural linguists. 


The structural approach to language analysis rested on phonology 

and grammar, taking its cue from the techniques used by Boas and his 
A318 

team to analyse Amerindian languages. In their zeal for reform, 
the structuralists abandoned the traditional type of analysis 
altogether rot applied structural analysis to all the languages they © 
were dealing with. In the mid-nineteen-sixties the fashion changed 
to Chonsky's transformational grammar, which tries to take account of 
flexions and changes of word structure. In a sense this was more formal 
than the previously-used approach. But as it lent itself to the same 


type of exercise as used by the structuralists, it is difficult to 


gauge its effect on language-teaching. 


Grammar has never managed to escape 


origins. In spite of its early acceptan 
it has continued to draw quite freely on 
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and aims, even if such an approach was anachronistic. 
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ranmar as a department of log 
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the grounds that, as language depends on 


so grammar depends on logic. 


is 
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en, Chat tbe principle 


of all languages are the same. This basic 
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was modified by postulating that the peculi 


a - . : 
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ts OP, Fae eet al 
lasted for approximately 

ase Le Re epee, oh a 5 te 

entn cenvoury to the last 


4r in the eighteen-—sixties, 


justified by Gondillaec on 
thought and thought on logic 


Ss which govern the grammar 


a ae a ‘ Sy aoe ne: 
tenet of general grammar 


were differen nb modifications of the general principles. From 


this developed the dichotomy of the art 


n ia een - a 
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treatments of general 


never concerned itsel 


complex, no obstinate contradictions beca 


a 


and science of grammar: all 
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side the Indo-European 


me apparent. Any difficul- 


‘tiles were explained away by appeals to etymology. 


Most of the development work in general grammar was done by the 


scholars of Port-Royal. They took over 


invented tl 


the phrase from Alsted, who 


his later years Com venius had 


of the intellect. The polyglot text-—books of the Comenius method 
confirmed the tendency, and Comenius chan 


doectrinaire formalism in his old 4 


: D ee tite Tasso TAG 
@e FPort-noyal grammars, 


dealt with most of the important languages of Europe, but uncovered 


nothing that would disturb their idea that the languages they studied 
were basically similar. Their analysis was an attempt to explore 


BES} ae Ee | es epee : a: Q 
bnem, ownelr approacn opeing 


basic thought precesses, and to regulate t 
deeply influenced by the philosophy of Descartes. But the scheme of 


logic current at the time had very strong affinities with that current 
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cal world. It is little wonder, therefore, that what 


ce era a ore anes & a oes qe 
differences they perceived were minimal. 


The slow development of this logical approach varallelled a 
Similar trend during the late Middle Ages. The medieval re-orientation 


¢ 


of grammar as a philosophical discipline rose from a remark made by 


5 


Peter of Helias, that Priscian and Donatus had ne 


treasonst for their rulings. Evrard de Béthune, in the preface to 
Graccismus, expanded the criticism: 

As Priscian did not teach grammar by calling on 

every possible type of knowledge, his rules are of 

tess value. to us. - He describes mony he Se ckd aa 

without assigning any reason other than usage by 

ancient grammarians. For this reason he ieee not 

teach, for only those who give reasons for their 

rulings may be said to teach. 


pe 4 
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This important sta 


speculativa. 
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mown as modistae, . 


The exponents of-eranmatica speculativa were 


ae es aa 
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a 4 rs ae se narite : HPSS eee SO re ee 
from their custom of relating everything to the modi sisnificandi. 


These were of two types, active and passive. It is only the first 


which c erns'us here. The modus significandi activus was a 


property of the word, and, as such, had no connection with le exical 
} pe e 3 3 ) 


meaning: it was essentia ie concerned with the way the word was linked 
oo 
uh 


AL oh 


into the sentence. This was divided into the odus significandi 
essentialis and a Se wii_accidentalis. The first part of 


speech had a necessary relationship to its referent: thus ¢ontent 


words belonged to this class. The second were 
were dependent for their function and meaning on other words in the 
sentence. From this division a whole scheme of grammar was erected. 
It was taken as universal, even tho ugh no attempt was made 
ing to Roger Bacon, tthe sub 
is one and the same in all languages, even if there are accidental 


Sad cme in 100s 1 
Variations. * 
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The early grammarians of the school’ had admitted 


the possibility of several varvine basic 


r . ying basic grammars, but this self- 
contradictory position had disappeared with further development of 


the doctrine. 


It is not to our purpose to trace the early development of 


grammar as a branch of logic, as this was concerned with Greek as a 


first language, having but little direct effect on forej ign language~ 
teaching. ... a 
15.2.3 The Analysis of the Word 

The question of the exact nature of the word has caused linguists 


endless trouble. The earliest attempts at definition centred round 


its function of meaning and representation: 


- 119 - 


A word is the smallest nart ee connected discourse, 

that is, of co mposition. make 4 Ciscrere wit, in 

that it designate: a whole and ee ES a complete 
e 


ensée I make this distinction to preven attempts 
4. 


ondivads unite Like vires, as ah and..res y Or some 


such division. This is not cesisgned to facilitate 
comprehension of a whole. 


220 AoD.? (Priscian) 330:1I.iii.14 
This definition was echoed 1300 vears later by Saussure, who pointed 
out the Bee ih of delimiting the word from the strean of 


L@l2: 15 : ; : 
Speech. Any approach to the problem is complicated bv the 


+ as a D3 


fact that words are not the only units of speech that have meaning» 


luctant to use the word mot, and substitute 


Harold Palmer met the difficulty by abandoning the concept word 
in favour of three types of significant units: the monolog, the 


polylog and miolog. The first is a funetionally independent unit by 


the second is a linguistic Sign made up of two or more monologs 


(ese. in fountain-pen); the third is a morpheme that exists only in 


composition (re- in eecen pes le 


It is important to note that our 
concept of the word has long been clouded by the written language. 


Though separation of word from word arrived late inthe history of 


writing, the very act implied one was conscious of a Separation, as 


Qa 


is quite clear from the way in whic 


h the ancients tackled the problems 


of analysis... : 


The ancient science which dealt with the word itself was termed 
orthographia, and it continued until the early Renaissance. While it 
was not concerned with the very nature of the word, the science 


aespite its title which would seen narrow to a modern, dealt with more 


pronunciation by chang 


than spelling: ...'the Book of Caper, which deals with Spelling; 
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meanings and distinctions between words.? It covered four 

» 
fields: spelling, meaning, usage and etymol gy. In practice the four 
were lumped together in the same treatise without any attempt to 


separate then 


Though there are traces of the Science during the classical ace 


Co 


of Rome,.it was not until the Silver a, 


= 4. 


€ that orthosranhia reached 
its definitive forme The most famous author was Palaemon, the reputed 


teacher of Juvenal. The fragments of his Orthosraphia are preserved 


ene ene 


. 


in some of the manuscripts of Suetonius, Palaemon drew together all 


the threads of the science of the word, as the Romans knew it. 


o fit pronunciation, or vice versa. The archaist tendencies 
itimise contemporary 


awit & : ESTA ascot Meret eas + eR eta bt 
of the second century resisted any attempt to le 


ven word was used as 


a brake to the evolution of the spoken. Owing to the fre quency of 
~ Co 

spelling mistakes this narticular a spect gained in importance, 

gradually pre-empting the tern, 


Consideration of meaning involved two differ ent : approaches: 
definition and delimitation of paronyms and synonyms. This had been 
@ Roman preoccupation since before classical times, but 
as classical purism gained 


ground in Rome. The importance of fine distinctions for legal pur= 


poses also had some influence; synonymy was a valued tool for making 


tum de Bacchanalibus (185 BeC.), which 


instance, in the Senatus Consu 


Was enacted to stop Orphic worship in Italy, there are four words 
meaning to plot, each one of then throwing some part of the process 


f. liven Cato the Censor, who was inclined to regard 


' 


The consideration of usage revolved around questions of flexion 


and sovernance,. Here, the principle of ana alogy was of the utmost 


BEY 


importance: 'Honos/honor: if the nominative was honos, as in nepos, 
dos, sacerdos the genitive case would be honotis, as in dotis and 

; ; a ee oe » 083 
sacerdotis. So we say honor, as in arbor, honoris as in arvboris.' 


Thus the ancient form was legislated out o 


rammarians of the time were convinced that 
7 was the final court of appeal. Palaemon rer larks, TAlD the 
harmful effects of custom have been reversed by appealing to 1 


me 4 a - (age poe oe eds ~ aye = 
ancients. Linis statement set the keynote for all the pre- 
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ustrare, inpvotens for jimpotens. 
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AS exemplified in Latin, this led to absurdities: Varro 50 B.C.) 


) 


° x say a 1 eo} ad 7 vy aad 330\m™ beta) j ~ on HO" ale ™ 5 } 
gave Wo evyma for every word, one from Greek, the other from Italie, 
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tion, a similar configuration of a word caused it to be 


4 


to another; terra ex cuo veritur, for. anstance, 


forcibly attached 


The medieval taste for alle egory has its roots in Roman practices: 


POO c 


lepus was derived from levines (light of foot 3 Spica was derived 


100 A.D.) from spes, asthe ear of corn gives hove of 


» 


Varro makes an important point in support of evymology. He 
egarded it as part of the system of the language, remarking that 
remembering the whole of a Janguage would be a crushing task without 
302 s VE 23G ian 4s 


1e support of such a mechanism. 


of flexions separate from that of ad 


failed to follow his example. Greek became of increasing importance 
as the norm to which all etymological treatments of Latin were made to 
: 32 3a:756 
conform. 24779 
The medieval orthographiae followed the lines laid down during 
the classical era, but had a tendency to specialise in spelling 


problems. The seventh—century Appendix Probi shows a number of 


Irst Was an effort to adhere to 


imaginary Greek originals: thus spellings like wr and VYrfZO are 

ea seri : : maa: ce aie 
prescribed in favour of the authentic Witeand WiTgo. Other 
prescriptions show the effect of the evolut tion of Vulgar Latin. They 


include attempts to preserve atonic short vowels (speculum non 


Sspeclum), to counter the ancient tendency to drop final m (pridem non 


tn 


pride), and to prevent spirantisation of plosive consonants (Baculug 


0 ° 


non vaclus). In fact all the evolutionary tendencies of early 


Romance receive attention. ; It is not absolutely certain 
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ut later orthog graphiae 


followed the same lines. Acroecus (7OCA DV) (etalk the same 


eee o ; ae ale ipa Pee te a 1h yee : 
laults, for example the Vulgar Latin contusion between sae $ 


> 


In the delineation of me saning, definition, even without the pre- 


liminary step of distinguishing between synonyms, became important. 


ry ? 
Alcuin (775 A.D.) wrote about the word probo: tProbo has two r meanings3 


we | probamus (approve of) what we choose. And it also means to tests 


me Deus, 1279/2 91AA . 


UProba 


Until the work of the modistae, there was little extended con- 
sideration of the word and its relationship with the thing it repre- 


Sented. The modistae distineuished three levels of analvsis: modus 


> 
co) 


essendi, modus intellirendi and modus sienificandi. Lexical 


consideration of the word was determined by the modus sipnifica nai 


ese 


passivus, which was a property of the 


the modus s_intelligendi | passivus which was a property of the thing 


He 


as it was perceived. Both rested on the modus essendi, the conditions 


tee) 
of existence of the thing. The most important feature of their 
ties in the creation of the Siu er sin many ways, the modistae 


to Saussure and Guille LUNE » 


The Renaissance approach to the Latin word was governed by 
stylistic considerations. The enaissance Latin Copiae follow 
directly along the lines of the medieval Ort hographiae, reverting 


to the Classical preoccupation with fine distinctions: 


Between frondes and olia (leaves): only trees 
have frondes; both trees and flowering shrubs 
lave folia. Between excubiae and vigiliaes 


(guard duty) Excubiae pertains to both day and 
night; vigiliae to night duty only. 


VAS ILIAEe 
191 (Valla) 442:53 
Spelling is fe incidental matter, the Carolingian standards being 
accepted, and etymology loses, at least temporarily, its overriding 
importance in word study. Because it was felt that modern language 


could gain finesse only under the tutelare of Latin, extensive borrow— 
© 3 | 


ing and remodelling, guided by etymology took place. 


Etymology proved to be a double-edged qeapon. Though it became 
more scientific during the seventeenth and eighteenth CenUuries,;, it 
still regulated spelling and meaning, prevailing over popular usage 
as far as eer speech and writing were concerned. It was not 
until the twentieth century that the science of orthographia finally 
Split into four parts: orthography, etymology, semantics and lexi- 


cology. 


Language teachers of the nineteenth century looked into the 
problem of the word from several angles. Dufief, in dividing voca- 
bulary into tsense-words'! and link-wordst, looked both forwards and 


OTL exd On the one hand he recalled the Aristotelian 


backwards. 
a eee te > ¢ iy 

classification of OV QUATA » MATA (nouns and verbs) and «dy Equoe 

(all the other parts of speech) and on the other he anticipated the 

distinction between form and content words that is at-.the base of 

the structural approach to teaching grammar. Seventy years later, 

Gouin, relying on what Saussure was later to call valeur, classified 


the stock of vocabulary that he taught into objective and subjective 


language. 
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Basing themselves on the newly-discovered rules of phonetic cuange, 


linguists, most of them Germans, traced the ancentry of modern Indo- 
European languages, even building a hypothetical comson Inco-—Buropean. 
The most complex corpus of knowledge existed in Nomance languages, 

as the ancester of a group was still known. This group of linguists, 


It was Saussure who pointed out that, while historical studies 
in linguistics were of great interest, studies of languages in their 


modern form were equally rewarding. In putting forward 


of tstates of languaget, he provided a framework which would allow a 


language to be analysed at every stage of its development. In lexi- 
cology and semantics this gave rise to several dev velopments. One of 
the most fruitful was the theory of the semantic field Some hint of 


119132123 


it occurs in Huaboldt but it was first elaborated by Jost Trier. 


The lexical resources of language were regarded as falling into a 
mosaic in which each piece set bounds to the meaning of its neighbours. 
- This. is quite like Saussurets figure of pieces disposed on a chess- 
board. As in the linguistic field, the movement of one plece 
would upset the whole pattern of relationships. This was a good way 

f approaching the difficulties of 


finding equivalences between 


languages. Saussure's idea of valeur also provides a linguistic . 
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approach to the problem of cultural orientation of words and ideas 
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ole to language teachers is 


not infinite, and has not changed basically in 2000 years. What have 


and the part of the corpus that is accepted, varies from generation to 


generation, as does the form in which the ideas present themselves. 
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Here we consider the reasons for the fins development and death of 
the ideas discussed in the previous parts of the book. 


The basic factor in progress from discovery, to full implementa- 


tion, and then to abandonment is the peculiar tendency of any idea to 


be choked by formalism. This is a trend which the art of education 
shares with the fine arts. When an idea first appears and appeals to 


the most creative in the field, it is developed little by little. At 
all stages of the development of ideas and methods, the less original 
follow the successful innovators like sheep, accepting as received 
reaches the limit of 2ts growth. At this stage, it is applied 
slavishly by the wmoriginal, who are always in the majority, catches 


the attention of the interested dabbler, and repels the creative who 


turn elsewhere. (There is a creative element in teaching; the teacher 
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like an artist, leaves his owm imprint on the thing he produces. )~ 
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Thus an idea develops to sterility and dies by neglect, to be redis-— 


{ bY 


covered later; and then it goes through the same cycle of tentative 


devélopment, doctrinaire enforcement and rejection. 


Very few anherently bad ideas have ever been put forward in 
language-teaching. The reason for their evolution is to be found in 


the society in which teaching takes place and in the men who practic 


the art. 
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tional administrators usually come from society at large rather than 
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trom among professional educators, the amateur viewpoint has had 
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tremendous influence. Indeed, it is remarkable that so many people 


Je 


Whose practical e experience was intensely limited have put forward 
rv 
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theories of education and teachine that have had a formative infl Luence 


03 


on the field. Rousseau is a case in point. Educational ideas which 


fit in with contemporary thought and prejudices find ready acceptable 


a 


while others, which may be just as soumd, but which run counter to 


t 


of support. One of 
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the orthodox thought of the time, die for 


the most important variables has been the relative importance of 


Church and State in society as a whole: 


ze 


this has affected both the 


choice of languages taught and the method of teaching. 


Though the teaching body itself has not had as much influence 
on the provenance of philosophers of education, it has had much on 


the practice of individual subjects. Ideas are us sually judged, not 


on their theoretical worth, but on their feasibility under prevailing 
circumstances and on their relation to the aims recognised by the 
profession, which need not coincide in all respects with those 


recognised by the administratorsor the public. A teacher's recep- 
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tivity to new ideas is also conditioned by th 


is a member of the society in which he lives,and shares its views. 


. 


wikewise his training is also an impox factor in forming his 

Likewise his training also ortant factor in forming hi 
attitudes, as are his pride in his profession and his own sense of 

experimentation. Thus the discovery, development and survival ofan 


idea depend on two factors: the public and the teacher. 
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16.2.1 Religious Ains 
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lOi2.3 Social and Political Aims 
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16.2.5 International Languages 


16.3 Attitudes to-Aims and Ideas 
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The learning of a second language must be regarded 

as a necessary part of total personality formation 

in the modern world since it should enable a person 

to live and move more freely in more than one culture 
and free him from the limitations imposed by belonging 
to and being educated within a single cultural group 
and a single linguistic community. 
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Education is one of the few professional fields that is control- 
led at most levels by amateurs and interested outsiders. This is 
aeons considering the social importance of education and the fact 
that teaching is a fundamental human activity that everybody, at some 
stage of his life, is forced to do. Thus public opinion acts as an 
efficient control, preventing the promulgation of ideas that are con- 
trary to the accepted values of society. The matters of interest to 
the public and the educational administrator fall under three heads: 
the choice of language to be taught, the moral and religious conse— 


quences of teaching and learning, and the intellectual and social 


values that regulate both subject matter and methodology. 


16.1 The Choice of Language Taneht 
In the West, language~teaching has been dominated by Latin and 
Greek, their position being effectively challenged only during the 


twentieth century. 


Since the intellectual life of Rome was entirely formed by Greek 
ideas, Greek was the prerequisite for the educated and cultured. But 
outside a restricted area in Italy, Latin was a foreign language; and 
as any advancement was dependent on a good knowledge of Latin, it too 
was a necessity for any ambitious provincial. The local languages 


had no status whatsoever and did not enter into consideration. Even 
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There 
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the Greek dialects succumbed to the pressure of Attic and the 7 


(Hellenistic Greek), which remained the second la guage of the Empire 


It seems that the decline of Greek antedates the comple ete 
Separation of the two empires. An enemy of St Jerome, Rufinus, claims 
that before St Jerome became interested in Theology, he did not know 
Greek and adds the comment mecum pariter (like me).(vide PL aed 


also evidence to show that St ee Nera i is Greek was not very 


bi elh0 
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good. The picture of the later Empire that emerges is of 


brilliant Greek scholarship confined to a circle of archaists that 
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pecame smaller as time went on. By the sixth century even 
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the 
Popes were ignora nt of the lanruaze. sregory the Great confessed 
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that: 'We are neither acquainted with Greek, nor have we ever written 
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in Greek. It seems that the decline of Greek w largely 
due to political reasons, though the difficulties of learning Greek 


and Latin together probably contributed to its demise as nella. or 
both were foreign languages in parts of the Empire. As the Romance 
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vernaculars diverged more and more from Latin, Greek became the 


preserve of diplomats and scholars, leading a precarious existence 
among the Romance-speaking elite and in certain monasteries in Germany 


ormal instruction in the Romance vernaculars bes gan some +4me 
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with Latin. liuch of the impetus for this movement came from the 
croubadours who, in the manner of the Greek dramatists, recognised 


different dialects as appropriate for different genres: 


ae aie de i! a ea sah aad 
lab everybody who wishes to 


cer Are ae 7 : F Pet Be 8 ak Ps. 
Write poetry or understand it must have a good 
ie Mee ae Bot ot ot WS} 42 pe a ee Tes 
mastery of the imousts 1 dialect, and then must know 
something about grammar, if his prime aim is writing 
es : 


& 
or appreciation. For the whol 


spoken naturally by means of cases, gender 
and words, as you will easily find out if you will 
listen. 
OO (Raimond de Bezalu) 416:71 
By the late thirteenth century French was already being spread through- 
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out Hurope as a language of culture. Brunetto Latini and Martino da 


Canale remark on its beauty and on its wide acceptance in European 
society. oo, This was especially noticeable in the princely and 
royal courts. In Sicily and the south of Italy, however, owing to the 
large number of Greek communities remaining there, Greek was still 
important. The arrival of cultured refugees from Constantinople during 
the fifteenth century gave this dying culture new life and brought Greek’ 


once again to the attention of the scholarly world. 


While Latin dominated scholarship during the Renaissance, Greek 


dominated religion; Italian, polite society. But French never really 


Fr 
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lost the placé it had held in medieval Europe. In England, for instance, 
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it was the language of Henry VIIIts court. Bub. iy spite ofethis. 
the position of Latin as the language of controversy and sch larship w 


’ . 
By, deliberately abandoning the vigorous, if unclass cal, Latin of « 
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the Itiddle Ages for the self-conscious polish of the Roman Golden Age, 
renaissance scholars contributed to the decline of classical studies. 
This change of emphasis in itself would have had little effect on the 
survival of the discipline, had interest not been growing in the vernacu- 


lars. Convinced Latinists reearded the vernacular as a tool for 
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classroom teaching, but many others regarded skill in the mother tcngue 
as one of the marks of the educated gentleman. Even durin 
teenth century the Ars dictaminis of the university of Bologna had been 


concerned with Italian as well as Latin. Dante, des 


Latin scholarship looked forward to the maturing of the vernaculars; 
Cardinal Antoniano remarked that it was reprehensible to find a gentle- 


man who scarcely knew his mother tongue. 
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The same qualities of grace-and exactness required in Latin were 
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being expected in modern languages. The first stages of self—consciousness 


in the vernaculars caused furious attacks on the influence of other 
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As yet, Latin was spared, as 
it had a seemingly unbreakable monopoly over scholarship, and, until 
the eighteenth century, it often acted as a vehicle through which other 
languages were taught. But during the seventeenth century its rights 


m? my qt 4. 


The comment of Lelaboureur was typical: tit is a dead 


language, and one whose sleep we do not wish to disturb: ours (i.e 

French) is living and we can even say that it has asswned the rights of 
, bbs 16 a - ee a : “ie 

succession.! sven sO, the list of modern languages taught was 


quite restricted. Italian, French, Spanish, Portus guese, German and 
i 3 3 ~ ? 


glish were the most common. Catalan and the Provencal dialects, which 


had been of prime importance during the late Middle Ages had lost their 
relevance to literature and were no longer. taught. 
Attacks on the classical languages became more common during the 


nineteenth century, but modern languag 
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curriculum, It was not wntil the Direct Method movems 


the attention of the public at the end of the centur 
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of classical languages was accelerated. By the end of the niu 


sixties, Classical Greek rarely appeared in the curriculum; and Latin 


was no longer the centre of a good education. 
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Huropean zeal for colonisation that reached its peak during the 
nineteenth.century brought the languages of America, Africa, Asia and 


Oceania to the attention of Europe. As missionaries often penetrated 


where colonisers were unwilling to go, the first analyses of these 
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languages for the purposes of teaching were made by missionaries, and 
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often, the first book translated was the Bible. This was still going on 
in the 1960ts, but as many of the territories colonised during the nine- 


teenth century are now. independent, their vernaculars became national 


This poses a problem of choice for those in these territories whose 
: 1329as1h-Ah a A 
language is not the national language, as well as for 
foreigners who wish to enter into diplomatic or trade relationships. 


teachable languages suddenly expanded from the tradi- 


ges which had gained political importance. 


oS 


tional list to cover langua 
Another important factor in the choice of a language to learn was the 
ideological struggle going on between the Communist and Western blocs 
after the Second World War. For the purposes of propaganda, the lang 


of the newly independent countries had to be known by both sides, anc an_ 


undignified competition ensued as to which bloc could command the most 


The question of the order in which a number of foreign languages 
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should be taught raised some debate. In general, it has been preferred 


to teach easier languages first. Thus Esperantists have suggested that 


ae helh 


Esperanto, being a language designed without irregularities, could be 


taught to show pupils 
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the mechanics of language-learning. 


-however, Latin was 


taueht first as. tre foundation 


of all scholarship, and other languages were taught through it. It has 


been suggested that c 


Italian or Spanish. 


16.2 Religious, Moral and Social Consequences 


must provide an ethica 
utmost importance to 


In the case of clas 


ognate languages should be taught firsts: 


However this idea dr 


— 


education to provid 


th 


thus an 


inglish speaker would start with German and the French speaker with 


ew little support. 


e more than mere knowledge: it 


and moral component which has always been of 


the pupilts later ab 


sical languages, their 


religion was most important. In addition 


learning any language has been accordec 


La 


sorption into adult society. 
value as tools of established 
, the effort involved in 


role in character formation. 


astly, knowledge of foreign languages has traditionally been expected 


to bring about a tolerance for foreign cultures. 
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16.2.1 Religious Aims 
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important places: 


tradition of Europe 


depends on documents written 


ebrew, these three languages have always held an 


There are three sacred languages: Hebrew, Greek and 


Latin, which 


have great value for 


fers 


For these languages Were Wilt ulen. 


cross by Pia 
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The requirements of biblical exegesis pro 


for classical study 
. oe 3 


‘and in the Latin Rite 


the HR world. 
over the Lord's 
son for his death. 


the veiled language 


these three 


D. (Isidore) Bhi 1X4. 3 
vided much of the motivation 


ections .of the Roman Catholic 
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Church, which used an entirely Latin liturgy until 1965, a good command 


of Latin was necessary for the clergy at least. In the Protestant world, 


o 


Greek and Hebrew were needed for Biblical scholarship and Latin was 


gt 


necessary for the study of basic documents from the Reformation period. 


Owing to the mythological content of classical literature and the 


ethical aims of the classical poets, literary studies feel under the 


suspicion of the Christian church. About the middle of. the third century 
aphtredt A es 1 ic ee ‘ial ra OO e : Sieeaie : 

A.D. arose what Bolgar called tthe Christian dilemma’. . ineé-compre— 

hension of grammar and literature in one discipline, coupled with the 


emergence of a Christian literature in both Latin and Greek, brought 
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about a crisis of conscience that was never resolved on the continent of 


Burope. In the face of a literature dealing with divinities whose morals 
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in many cases did not measure up to Christian standards, Christians began 
to ask themselves whether a pure latinity or a sound Greek style were 


worth the risk to their faith and morals. Yet refusal to have anything 


todo with ancient Literature. would, have isolated them from their intel-— 


Lectual heritage, making the work of apostolate almost impossible. The 
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question was further complicated by the rise of Christian dialects with 
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their roots in popular Latin and Greek, heavily affected by the Kocvy 


J 
of the Greek Bible. Finally, as many Christians were teachers, religious 


sanctions against classical studies would have destroyed their living. 


In spite of this, rigorists like Tertullian (whose Latin is nothing 


ee 2 5, Lo: 0 
to boast of) advocated complete abandonment of the Classics. 4 
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Moderates advised careful selection of what was useful. St Basil (fl 350 


A.D.) recommends: tAnd just as in plucking the blooms from a rosebed 


we avoid the thorns, so also in garnering from such writings whatever is 
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useful, Let us guard against what is harmful. This was the 
attitude of St Augustine, who was one of the formative writers of t 
ein) wee eee f . i 
nristian tradition. Though he used a classical style in his most 


formal writings addressed to a pagan audience, he was careful to use a 


popular style in his sermons. 


tion led to stylistic confusion during 


But in Ireland, where the classical languag 
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the Christian religion, 
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associated with the druidic wri 


in all classical literature 
Vergilts Fourth Eclogue 
bring peace to the Roman World, 


fa cataon; 
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For the later } 


the narrowly exegetical sphere. 
scholars tended 


“According the Aelfric: tIt see 


the Father with 


shorten them in the English fashion. 
368 22 . oq 
Grammar.’ This was an echo of 
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Renaissance which was set afoot for 


sacred books and the li 


inclined to suspect that pleasing the 


chapel ranked with honouring God. 


current until the time of St Thomas 


sacramental formula mangled by the priest wa 
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the dilemma did not arise. 


tings 


hech refers: to the bart 


is an example 


fiddle Ages, classical scholarship ha 


ms better 


turgical books of the Gallican liturgy. 


A more serious reason, 1 


Aquinas 


Failure to perceive this distinc- 
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the Middle Ages. : 


vehicle of 


es 


were the 
There, paganism was 
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in Gaelic, and they saw Christianity 


The common messianic interpretation of 
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ad value outside 


After the Carolingian Renaissance 


to regard correct latinity as an honour to God: 


to me to pay due honour to God 
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God is not to be subjected to 


the attitudes of the Carolingian 
the sole purpose of revising the 
One is 


royal ears when their owner was in 


which remained 
the opinion) that a 


Was 
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invalids 
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But lately throughout the Universal Church, count-— 

less numbers pronounce the words instituted by the 

Church and do not know what they are saying, nor do 

they keep the correct pronunciation of the words. 

This can not happen without injury to the sacrament. 

1260 (Roger Bacon) 4073107 

The only religious value accorded living languages rose out of the 
Crusades: a knowledge of Eastern languages was necessary for those who 


413 


Wished to convert the heathen. 


yet oe carly Christian division of opinion was perpetuated through 
the Middle Ages to the early Renaissance. In spite of attempts to pre- 
serve classical linguistic standards, the literature was regarded with 
suspicion. Alcuin, in his letter to his brothers at York, counsels; 
tLet the sacred poets satisfy your needs. You do not need to be polluted 
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by the flowery eloquence of Vergil.'t Spreading of the Cluniac 
ovement: in Northern Europe was largely responsible for the late medieval 
neglect of the Classics in monasteries: Peter Damian (fl 1000) writes of 
a visit to one of these houses: tI was overjoyed to find that they had no 
schools for little boys, who often cause the rigor of the holy life to be 
. po32b2R 


slackened.!t One can picture the dilemma of cultivated courts like 
those of Charlemagne and the Norman kings of southern Italy, which took 
much of their inspiration from the classics, but were consciously chris- 


bialoe well. 


In spite of their enthusiasm for the classics, Renaissance educators 
_ shared the disquiet of medieval scholars. According to Antoniano: 'I, 
for my part, hold it better to see Christians with good morals and little 
eloquence, rather than see them unworthy of the name of Christ despite 
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the brilliance of their eloquence.! This attitude slowly disap- 


peared as the classical languages became tools of controversy, and as . 
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stylistic considerations dominated. One can gauge the importance of 


style from the numerous versions o 
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classical Greek and Latin by Renaissance sch olars, and by t 
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of the Roman Breviary undertaken at the order of Pope Jhebaig Viel We oe 
the medieval hymns were polished: until they conformed to the educated 
tasbe of the time, 
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In spite Of 0s importance in sch 1olarship, Greek was considered 


dangerous by many scholars. A’ common Saying among churchmen of the 


nificant: 'Be careful of Greek, otherwise you will 
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This warning was the last trace of an attitude that 
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ad lasted since the late Roman Empiree It was partly due to the 


questionable content of much Greek lite rature, partly to the reputation 


Biblical scholarship and fascination with the old pagan values had 
- ab te) 


become a thing of the past. 


16.2.2 Moral Aims 
In considering the moral worth attributed to language studies, one 
has to deal with an ambivalence in attitude. In spite of what has already 


been said about Christian suspicions of classical literature, many 


writers in both classical and medieval periods were impressed with its 


us 


moral relevan 1cée Abelard advised a pupil to tlove the di ScCipiine of 
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letters, and you will not love the sins of ane flesh. Lhis is 
Sls ee) is ft ie a He 4 { a + 
taken textually from St Jeromets letter to Laeta (950 Ase?) , written 


in answer to a request for advice on educating a young girl. 


Christian though this idea is, it had its roots in the practice of 


e 
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ancient Greece and Rome. In his Dialogus de Oratoribus (80 A.D.) Tacitus 


attacks the contemporary schools of rhetoric that taught only the arts 


of elocution, pointing out that the ancients considered a moral training 


a 


gained through a sound schooling in a good home, to 
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Luulire Orator. 
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This last idea was reinforced by. the derivations commonly ascribed 
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LO ars. 


We use the word, ars, because by its rules we are 
bound (arctare) and hold to a certain course of 
action (constringere). thers clain chat the word 


comes from the Greek, avery, that is from the virtues 
of teaching, which brings knowledge a good to 
learned men. : 
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Medieval scholars followed this line of thought exactly, seeing an art 


as Gealing only with what was good. An unknown scholar 
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in the Morale Scholarium of John of Garland thus: 'All arts, insofar as 
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they are arts, deal with the good and the classification-of good. Any 
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abuse, is. evil.,t.. f 
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Se, seater scholars, to account for the 
moral value of language study, seized on literature as the valua 
element. The great Classical poets were resarded as the embodiment of 
every conceivable moral goodness. In addition, th 
h the aridity of the first stages of language study was 
oo a8 
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looked on, not as the result of bad teaching, but as desirable in the 


formation of character. 


Moral relevance of classical 1 
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to the art of government 
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was an ee tenet of the Carolingian court: 
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There is nothing more effective in directing one's 
life according to the be anda rd 


eas g 
more necessary to the exercise of kingly power, than 

‘ the riches of wisdom, a high regard for learning and 
deep erudition. 


800 A.D. (Alcuin) Ep 43: PL 101:209 
The long life of this idea ended only during the early twentieth century, 


a classical education 


considered necessary for t 


g lex 5 ne most gifted, 
especially for those going into public service. One will recall that, 
‘in the various treatises ‘p ublished during the Renaissance on the educa- 
tion of the prince, a classical education played a most important role. 
7 follows a tradition that goes back to the Gracchi, who, it 


seems, were the first Romans educated in Greek to hold public office. 


o 


belief from the Classical Age until after the Renaissance was 
that a country that was morally sound spoke a well-ordered, forceful 


poets and critics tried to bring 


2 
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language. The Alexandrian school of 


back the greatness of Greece by reforming the language and restoring 15 
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to the classical standard of the fourth century B.C. They had their 

imitators in Augustan Rome who tried to freeze the language to that stage 

of development in the hope that the republican virtues would not die put 

a the emperors. This philosophy was one of the root causes for the 

Renaissance return to Classical Latin: 'For mark all ages: look upon the 
ne 


whole course of both the Greek and Latin tongue, and ye shall surely find 


that. when apt and good words began to be neglected...then also began ill 


The modern languages did not share this development, being taught 


ving no tradition, and lacking a 
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at first for practical reasons, 


religious aura. But to be accepted in the schools as having the same 


ee 


educational, moral and intellectual values as Latin, they had to be 


taught with the same methods and according to the same analysis. 
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16.2.3 Social and Polatical Aims 
It is rare that a society does not consider language as one of its 
istinguishing marks, and does not feel some kinship with another group 
that speaks its language. Thus the Greeks designated foreigners by the 
unflattering name ne ot Pihahyaa (stammerers ) and transmitted the pejora- 
Dave eles of the word to the Latin barbari, and to its susie tives 


in the modern European languages. However, any community that acopted 


the Greek language as an ordinary vehicle of social life was welcomed 


into the Greek nations: hence, when Greek became the official language 
of the court of Philip V, the father of Alexander the Great, Macedonia 


was given the right to compete in the Olympic games, which was the 
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prerogative of the Greek community of nations. 
In the late Roman Empire, with grants of full citizenship to all 


free-born persons and the increasing nuwnber of manumitted slaves, the 
ineuileation of a true Roman prade: 2 the imperial heritage seemed a 
pressing necessity: hence the growing official interest in education. 
Sporadic attempts were made to latinise the Eas 
learning being founded at Beyrouth and Byzantium. Roman officials 
tried to carry on imperial business in Latin, even requiring the use of 
interpreters on ppracial occasions. ‘For some time after the division of 
icial language of the Byzantine court. 
In the West, the most serious problem was oe Romanisation of the peoples 
, 


of the frontier. Settlement by Germanic tribes was encouraged, provided 


they adopted Roman institutions and the Latin language. So oratory, 
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which had fallen into a decline following its banishment to the class— 


This movement was fed mainly from the excellent schools of the south of 
Gaul, and was transmitted to Ireland through the efforts of missionaries 


like St- Patrick. 


After the destruction of the Empire of the West, Latin remained 


the international janguage of culture, so overs 
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1adowing the Romance 


vernaculars that for six centuries they had no intellectual standing 
J co 
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and little political significance. 


nationalism can be dated from the Renaissance. 


Linguistic jingoism was a natural outcome of the new pride men felt 
in their own language, and mythical beliefs like 'la clarté francaiset, 
are a direct outcome of the period. One tends 


claim was made for all the great European langua 


cultural influence dominated Europe, the claims of Frenchmen for the 
‘logical efficacy of their own language drowned out those of all other 
nationalities. Thus the idea of language as a unifying or divisive 
influence appeared as well, and suppression of minority languages became 
one of the goals of nation builders and colonisers. The main instrument 
of this was, at the time, the school; though, during the twentiet 


century, mass media and general population mobility played an even more 


important part. 


Thus, after the French revolution, the new rulers of France tried 
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dialects and patois spoken outside the Ile 


to stamp out all th 
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Frances after the Steere conquest of Canada, attempts were made to 
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assimilate the French by a deliberate policy of denying them schools in 

their own language, a policy reversed at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In colonies of other European nations, the same thin 
but usually a little more tactfully. Portugal, for instance, offered 
full citizenship to any of the inhabitants of its colonial empire who 
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Multilingual countries, like South Africa and Russia, tried to 


ensure some national uit e€ most important lang uages 
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throughout the school system. Still others, mainly former colonies, 
opted, often temporarily, for the coloniser’s language, as no native 


language was sufficiently widespread for general adoption, and the poli- 


tical and emotional consequences of preferring one native languag 


e 
the others were less ominous than cho Osing an outside language. India 
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isia are cases in poin Another formula that was 
used, especially in Europe, was adopting the dialect of one area as the 


official language. Usually the social and cultural development of this 


area made any other choice impossible. Thus the dialect of the Tle de 


France became accepted as French and Tuscan became Italian. In all 


cases, the instrument of transmission was the school system. 


at: Cultural Ains 

Knowledge off oreign cultures has always loomed large in the thoughts 
of language teachers. It is now commonly accepted that the culture of 
other language groups must be known for the purpose of effective commumi- 


cation with them, for the vaguer aim of ‘sympathy and knowledge’, and 


fOr 3. understanding of one's own culture. ; 


The cultural orientation of language-teaching has always been one 


of its unstated aims. Otherwise, it is impossible to explain the hold 


tory and attitudes had over Roman thought. It is 


Y 
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Greek literature, his 
likewise noteworthy that the scholia so frequent in medieval cores of 
he classics dealt as often with cultural facts as with grammar. We have 
already mentioned the importance of the Renaissance colloquy in teaching 


basic etiquette. (84.3.1) In addition, scholars of the Renaissance 


Pecoren sed. Tue ULLAL y ron languages as a medium of international under- 


And thus the science of letwers is an excellent and 
precious thing, and like an inspiration of God given 
LO men through his infinite goodne S, to serve as a 
help and to give us a clear understanding of human 
ture. This acquisition and magnificent gift must 
serve us as an antidote and balancing influence more 


ef divine vaiue than of human... <. 


oak 


157h (Budé) 504316 
The religious aspect of the Renaissance position is notable, but it 
way to the humanitarianism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
¢ > 
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At the end of the nineteenth century Gouin devoted a whole chapter of 


a7e 
: ; O70a meine : 
his book to the importance of culture, “a theme developed by the 
- wr ; 7 1005 :273 ! ' 
Direct Methodists. ~~” ’ Though the cultural orientation of the Direct 
Method language courses is often regarded as something grafted on to th 


mi 


The crammar jesson, even though it is essential, can 
‘never be seif—sufricient for us, can never be our 
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culture and mentalit 


1928 (Strohmey er) 1055:79 
The psychological orientation of language towards behaviour accepted by 


the structuralists, brought this idea to the forefront after the Second 
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the beginning of the war, cultural training had been neglected. 


In Soviet Russia, the teaching of cultural material in the 
3 oO 
language was first deliberately rejected, then subordinated to political 
$ tt Le ee 8 7 tara ! orl ve ° * 
indoctrination. Following the ideas of SCerba, it was considered that one 
of the main intellectual purposes of foreig 
‘value of onets own culture by comparing it with others. But as the’ 
authorities carefully fostered the idea that the way of life of the 
Soviet state was immeasurably superior to that of other nations, in 
practice, foreign cultures were neglected, or elements of foreign life 
were chosen to throw into relief the advantases of living under the 


Communist system. Thus the general 


and, in English especially, the curriculum incluced literature depicting 
the miseries of the Industrial Revolution, or oriented towards the 
. oe Pe aco eagen ‘ : * See , eee 
development of socialist and communist thought in the West. Extra— 


curricular activities, clubs, correspondence and songs were given the 
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‘ Ideological education was inextricably mixed with 
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same bias. 


Couleurs. Ls 


had varying fortunes in 


oO 


In the West, though cultural 
modern languages, under the name of tantiquitiest, it was an essential 


part of the classics course. It returned to the modern language course 


during the Second World War. The most sophisticated modern approach to 
the problem was worked out in the United States. ‘Language and 
Programmest were elaborated at many universities as inter-disciplinar 


courses in which the history and geography departments colla 


with the requisite language departments. These were the outcome of 


certain aspects of the wartime ASTP programmes, in which some attempt 
L 3 Bi 


Was made to prevent American soldiers from offending the sensibilities 


fe + ae $: a | 
of ‘those whose language they were learning: 


A common interest of those services and arms was 
that officers or soldiers be able to speak one or 
more foreign languages, know the areas in which the 
languages are use d have insight into the elements 
which favour or endanger relations between the Army 
and the people wi 
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The fact was ignored that exactly similar programmes had been in use in 


classics since the early Middle Ages. 


16.2.5 International Languages 


The idea that communication was not the most important reason for 


learning a foreign language, though only recently. promulgated, is not 
QO gn (0) ? > 
new. With the growth of Huropean vernaculars and the consequent break-— 


down in communication and understanding in the scholarly community of 
Europe, it was seriously considered that an international language might 


remedy matters. Latin was still the obvious choice: 


o 


From the nature of things it should be obvious that 
there is one language which all nations should use. 


f this can not be achieved, then at least one 
language should be common to the peoples and nations, 
which worship in the same seule ube am Order toate rry 
out business and spread scholarship. 


1531 (Vives) 484:462 
This was a basic motivation of Comenius in teaching Latin; he was not 
interested in the language for itself, but in its role in the education 


of the child and in the wnity it could bring to Europe. 


The modern international language movement falls into three groups: 


itch who champion | a language which already exists, those who recommend 


HY 
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an artificial language, and those who simplify existing langua 
Arguing from the large number of both native-born and foreign 
speakers of French aha English, their geographic spread, and their long 
history of diplomatic and social use, many press the claims of English 
and French. They point out that these were designated as the working 
languages of the UNO, and that English became the official language of 
many western alliances like NATO and SEATO. To a certain extent, Russian 
had its claims as it is fhetint anata bes language of the communist move- 
ment. Others oppose these languages on the grounds that they have 
nationalist and ideological connotations, and, arguing from the jong 


role of Latin as an international jJanguage, “recommend its adoption. 
& > 


The proponents of artificial languages attack living languages as 


being too difficult, and point to Esperanto and its descendant Ido, or 


to any one of the myriad of artificial languages designed to eliminate 

irregularities of flexion, grammar and spelling. As these languages are 
derived fron the common stock of most of the important langua: 
world, their advocates claim that they avoid nationalist difficulties 


3 


and are easier to learn than other languages, living or dead. 


Simplifiers of existing langua; juced Basic Eng Ae 


and Latino sine flexione, both aimed at ta king advantage of the word— 
(eo ee ee Se eee et | o 
.stock of the respective languages while simplifying the grammar. This 


compromise solution only added more artificial languages, as ‘each sroup 


refused to be swayed by the arguments of. the others. 


16.3 Attitudes to Aims and Ideas 


It is the general pattern in education that few question the aims 


ae = 


The greatest safeguard for any curriculum is public snobbery, a 
fact obvious at all ages, but not closely analysed until the nineteenth 


century. 


° 


a smattering of Greek and Latin is a culture which 

is begotten by nothing so intellectual as CuMi@sLtuys 
it is valued either out of sheer vanity or ignorance, 
or else as an engine of social and class distinctios... 


The Culture which is supposed to plume itself on 
bai] 


1867 (Matthew Arnold) in 49:L42 


The tone of this quotation shows the growing interest in modern languages 
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as a school discipline, this became especially vocal as education ceased 
to be a monopoly of the rich, and came to be regarded as an essential to 
advancement. in society, not merely as something conferring graces on 


those whose livelihood was already assured. The acid comment of Petronius 
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has a modern ring: *Children in school become immensely stupid because 


oS 
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they hear or see nothing that is in common use.t(Satiricon 1) This 


opinion has,-at various times, had important effects on what is taught. 
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The long exclusion of modern languages from the schools and the modern 
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decline of classical languages is partly due to this factor. 


as 


We have noted elsewhere that one of the values ascribed to language 


study is mental discipline. While this is important, it has usually 
been appealed to as an emergency device when the other aims of language- 


re becoming confused: 'Language -veaching suffers because its 
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aims are ill-defined. We have never decided if we should teach languages 


between these objectives, 
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we are hampered in both.? the term.Mental Discipline 
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means is not clear either. The founders of 


knowledge of a foreign language as a tnecessary element in total per-— 
3 : Ge, 1 3iha tL ee ee 
sonality formation,! ee which the child's appreciation of the 


world around him is ener cae The usual conception of *mental 
disciplinet seems to be a vague toughening of the mental sinews. This 
idea_which has been used to justify every since in methodology, was the. 
main point attacked by the RABE ES of the: Direct Method: tWhat 1 

‘desire to emphasise is that the culture of the taste and refining 
influence of literary cee came must be sought equally with the discipline 


ae ae: as 
of a rigid grammatical knowledge.? ” : However, few disputed that one 


of the main purposes of language-teaching, no matter what method was 
used, was teaching a pupil to put his thoughts together. Given the 


importance of philosophy and rhetoric in ancient and medieval times, 


this aim had been of critical importance. 
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In the classical era, the study of grammar was considered 


& 
mental to all disciplines. Classical educators transmitted to the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance the idea that all knowledge entered into one 


vast discipline of which grammar was the foundation: *Every section of 
SS od 
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the liberal arts is contained in an interlinked body of knowled 


aah as 
: en ee i Uk a ya 
Cicero's claim in the De Oratore.” 3 j But the 
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rammar concernea 


ae rs Beatin 
was Latin grammar. 


As a discipline modern languages grew up outside this scheme. 
Though several attempts had been made during the late Middle Ages and 


ney were not accepted 
as part of school education until the early seventeenth century, and, 


even then, they remained on the fringe. Fleury characterises classical 


50 


7 : aoe eee ees SO a ee ane 
languages as études utiles and modern as etudes curieuses 


is interesting to note that the mother tongue was an étude nécessaire. 
Acceptance of the mother tongue as a necessary part of education stems 


from the Renaissance, but everything else was subordinated to it by 


Port-noyal. There were parallel movements in other countries, and with 


the acceptance of the various languages of Europe in the schools of 


their own countries, they entered the schools of other countries as well. 


‘It is not mexpected that’ languages like Provengal, Basque and dialects 


that were not accorded recognition on their ow territory were not taught 


elsewhere. 


Twentieth-century authorities approached the teaching of languages 
in an iconosclastic spirit, confident that what they were doing was 
immeasurably better than what had gone on in any other period of history: 


No period in the history of living languages has 


shown as noticeable progress as the last few years. 

Everywhere, under the impetus of the necessities of 

modern life, the teaching of foreign languages has 
] 


undergone profound reforms, whose happy results can 
now be seen. 


1903 (Schweitzer & Simmonot) 972:1 
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They glance at the past, only to PEAGC GAEL. 


‘The pattern established by the Direct Method continued during the 


twentieth’ century. Depending on the need felt by the community at large 


and the powers of persuasion of those supporting particular tech 


a 
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the pace of adoption of new ideas has varied in differ rent. countriese | In 
urope, for instance, the Direct Method was adopted at the beginning of. 


the century as it was obvious that a good knowledge of foreign languages 
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was advantageous. In England and America it was never officially 
accepted and it took a war to bring Direct Methodology to the attention 


al 


ofthe public. Much also depended on the financial state of the com— 
the Es Thus, mechanical teaching has been 
accepted more readily in the United States than elsewhere. In addition 
the purchase, maintenance and replacement of the machines can only be 


Ate 


lone in a nation that has access to a well-develoved electronics industry 
i 


In deliberately laying aside the oral aim for grammatical exact-— 
ness and translating ability, the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 


4. 


merely followed the intellectual tendencies of the time. The Cartesian 
approach to knowledge placed analysis above all else. Hence the 


practice of langeuvare was not rated hichly. 
t ES EAE 
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This was a direct reversal of the Renaissance attitude to modern 


te 


languages. Grammatical knowledge was not highly valued; 
while a fluent command of the classical languages ranked with competent 


handling of grammar. The language—teaching world aimed at a balance 
Oo 
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between the four langua 
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is and a philoso 
and literature, after the pattern laid down by Quintillian. During the 
Middle Ages, it was the knowledge of grammar that was emphasised at the 
expense of speaking knowledge, though written composi 


10n was also very 


important. 
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In every case the determining tor has been the needs felt by the 
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community that was being served. Until this century it was a relatively 


small aristocratic community that controlled policy. With the advent of 


universal education, those who learned languages were usually the more. 


ee giNe who aimed. at professional careers. In these cases a 
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to teach languages to an unselected group, a functional approach was 
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indicated, as it was easier for the pupils 


interesting as well. 


Having seen the effect society at 
; 


ideas in language-teaching, let us see 


the teacher. ~ 


large has had on the corpus of 


how it has fared in the hands of 


CHAPTER 


Taeas and the 


Work-Load 


Status 
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These who can, do; those who cantt, teach. 


GB. Shaw 
vd 
In language-teaching, the life and death of an idea rests mainly on 
the teacher who is to apply it. One has to reckon with the education 


and training a teacher has received and also with his work-—load. Another 


iunponderable is the status of the profession in the community, for this 
governs the freedom of action of teachers in both their private lives and 


their work. 


The issue of teacher training has already been discussed, (§12.1.2) 


and it will be recalled that specialised training for language teachers 


is not very old. Even so, language-teaching had been going on since 


So a) 
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Roman times, at first under the control of Imperial civil service, ther 


demand 


under the Church. As a rhetorical and philosophical training was all 


4 


that teachers before the Renaissance had, except for a minority that 
d 


were more interested in teaching itself than in their subject, methods 


: 3 


were transmitted unchanged from generation to generation. This did, 


© 


however, leave a freedom of experiment to the individual that the more 


centralised modern systems do not. Hence, at that time, evolution of 


language-teaching was controlled from within the classroom. 


.The predominance of clerics in language-teaching had several ampor— 
tant effects. It was assumed tha at, by virtue of his training, a priest 
1€ seventh-century Council of Constantinople 
enacted that: *Priests must run schools in the towns and villages. And 


if any of their flock wish to entrust their sons to them to learn letters, 


they are not to be refused, but taken jin and taught with the utmost 


. 
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kindness.! This directive was repeated by Charlemagne two 


ce 1 


centuries later. The relative importance of the fathers of the Church 


.and a suspicion of the classics were among the obvious results of such 


the status of moder 


Janguages. Aelfric, it seems, had met some opposition to his use of 
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English during the ninth eentury While it would be unfair and 


languages entirely to clerical influence, the fact that there was no 
use for them in the philosophical and rhetorical curriculum during the 


Middle Ages was not without importance. But much more to our purpose 


2 


was the fate of the various vernaculars of medieval Europe. Anglo- 
norman was preferred to English as a construing language in the univer- 


Sities, and it took prolonged popular and political influence to 


dislodge it. 


The decline of Provengal, and the subsequent passing of cultural 
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power to the north of France, is partially due to the climate created 


by the Albigensian heresy of the thirteenth century. While there was no 


direct connection in the minds of churchmen between the Provencal 
> 


dialects and the poetic activities of the Provencal courts, they had 


long been suspicious of the morals of those who flourished there. So 


while these courts were suppressed f 


Oo 


r political expediency by the King 
of France, the Church was relieved to see them go. 
! 


until the end of the fifteenth century that churchmen were content to 


see vernaculars enter the schools as teachii 


On the other hand, modern languages were from the first, a layman's 
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taught, its teachers were academicians with no 
special trainine beside their Buiolarsiins It is no wonder that their 
approach was little aa ptorane from the philosophy and rhetoric class— 
room. During the Middle Ages, modern languages were taught by the 


troubadours, who were not clerics, and during the Renaissance, largely 


by cultured refugees who had been professional men in their own COUNTrY. 


It was only after the Renaissance that modern janguages became the. 


the school-master. 


Thus, while the classical languages were taught mainly for literary, 
scholarly and religious needs, it was the social purpose of modern 
languages that was important. The only exception to this was the use of 
French by Calvin and his disciples who wished to influence the common 
people who knew no Latin. It is noticeable that the first clerics who 
systematically dealt with modern languages were the scholars of Port- 
Royal (1650). But even then, modern languages remained on the fringe of 
the curriculum until the state assumed control of education and teacher 


training. 


The advent of teacher training did little to nella a 


language-teaching, general training being the aim. As the teacher who 


could teach anything, provided a book lay 0} 


Ve 9en in front of him, gradually 

took over in the classroom, une Grammar-—-Translation Meth 

consolidated, and skill in handling the languace itself was no longer 
? cy oO N © 
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cacher. Indeed, specialist training to be language 
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teachers was rare before the Second World War, 


fifties and sixties became much commoner, though by 
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One phenomenon of the nineteen-fifties was the advent of teacher- 
> > : 1 L pe r, 3 
braining for the use of a particular method. Only teachers trained 


Specifically in the method were allowed to use it. While some attempt 
was made by all these who owned such methods to give a rounded pedago- 
gical training, in practice, many teachers who held these specialised 
diplomas were extremely uncomfortable with any other method. An example 
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of this was the training for Voix et Imarces de Fr: rance. In addition as . 
. Some of these methods were regarded by their exponents as the last word . 
in pedagogical finesse, it was difficult to dislodge them when something’ 
better came along, as the teachers resisted because of the danger to 

OF 3 (=) 


their position and their convictions, and the administrators refused to 
3 


abandon the investment they had made. 


ct 


It is an interesting phenomenon of the twentieth century that many 
of the ideas in teaching came from a 
spontaneously from classroom situations. This aroused the suspicion of 


practising teachers owing to a pragmatism which is 


tion of self-sufficiency. It was generally agreed hat, the classroom 


CJ 


itself ioe a valuable training ground for a tyro, but some teachers extend 
this to believing that training colleges were refuges for utopians: an 
anonymous teacher capped the Shaw quotation at the head of this chapter 
by remarking that tthose who cantt teach, teach teacherst. As training 
colleges and their equivalents are che main disseminators of ideas, this 
art of older teachers to both the-ideas 


often led to scepticism on the 


they produce and the teachers the 


17.2 Work-Load 
A teacherts willingness and ability to apply new ideas and go out- 


side his routine is also partly governed by what he is required to do.: . 


Until this century, we have had little information about the time a 
teacher was required to devote to his pupils. In Rome we can conjectur 
that he spent the morning in the classroom, and we can see the amount of 
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classroom time expanding over the whole of the history o 


However, nobody knows how much time the teacher puts into prepara- 
tion, marking and other duties essential to efficient teaching. During 
this century the teach 1g.profession has shared the mrest of 
‘glass, claiming that classroom teaching takes up less than half th @ tine 

of the conscientious teacher, and that those other duties are not 
accounted for in determining salary, responsibility and duties. So ideas 
are liable to be measured, not by their theoretical results but by their 


nina and knowledge. In 
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effect on the teacher’ 


14 


part, this was the objection to the Direct Methods *Only the brilliant 


teacher seems to be assured of success under Direct Method 


teaching. The 


t 7 


average and less—than-average teacher becomes quickly frustrated, worn- 


ut and disheartened when using the Direct Method. 
. The matter of class size is just as important. It is no accident 


that oral and direct methods were used with such success until the end 
of the seventeenth cent: iry. “For the most, part; classes were smalls and 
large classes were dealt with by calling on outside help. By the time 
classes had become too large to handle by informal methods, the Grammar 
“Translation Method she a ae This enabled the pupil to be kept 
— and learn MeRy oe requiring too much expertise from the teacher-—in 


a 


either teaching or vage. Thus, introduction of *modern me 
all but experimental or commercial situations was badly 


Si 76.0.) tine average class. 
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train on educational systems not designed to-handle + 
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influx of pupils. In no country did teacher recruitment keep pace with 


7 


he interest in expedients 
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pupil numbers after the Second World War--hence t 
like programmed learming, television and radio teaching, which freed 


qualified teachers for more demanding tasks than drilling rudiments. On 


=, 


- the negative side, this shortage brought about a tremendous wastage of 


talent, teachers being pushed into gaps in the school timetable, no 


matter what the subject. 


Dfeo See CoS 
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The inost serious problem in teaching is that of the social status 


of teachers. Teaching and the medical profession share a servile onapm esrb ai 


es 


but their growth in status has certainly not been parallel. Except for 
a short period during the late Roman Empire and another during the height 


of the Middle Ages, the teaching profession has traditionally been the 


refuge for educated people who have either failed elsewhere or who have 


merely drifted into education.(812.1) The Middle Ages half solved this 
by confining teaching to clerics; yet the clergy was not as 
hand-picked as one would have liked, and Holy Orders makes one a priest, 
not a teacher. The general attitude of levity towards the clergy that 


was one of the factors in the Reformation was reinforced by distrust of 


4. 


wh this situation seemed to correct itself 


bf 


during the late Renaissance with more BLringent., control sof. ¢lerical. 
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morals and education in both the Protestant and Catholic CampS. 


But the refugee status of many modern-language teachers did not 
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general was very low. To a great extent, this position remained until 


jate in the twentieth century. eaching was not regarded as anything 
specials 

eesthe feeling is, anybody can teach French and 

exnan, or what is just as dangerous, anybody can 

veach English. By introducing scientific methods 

we shall show before very om that everybody can 

not so teach, that the teacher must be as specially 

and as scientifically Pie for his work sin our 

depar cment as well as in any other. 

1885 (Brandt) 905:60 
Pupil performance was affected, especially as la anguages became marginal 
the curricula of many countries. In addition, of all the learned 

professions, teachers have had the least possibilities of social advance- 


ment, or of controlling their own destinies as groupe This has had 
its effect on the quality of recruits, especially in societies that 1 


otherwise well developed. 


This picture can not, of course, be taken as universal, various 
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societies at all time 
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professionals. It is noticeable that, in those societies where the 
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experimentation widely practised, the art of teaching evolving more 


readily. Low status for any profession inhibits the desire to find the 


‘best ways of performing its functions, as it is directed from outside 
by either preseription or the weight of amateur opinion. this, or 
course, has a double result in teaching: while it usually leads to 
conservatism, it can also mean that the directing authorities can impose 


psychological experiment either through 


diTeculves py ABSENT ch, training. 
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Thus the teacher is at once 


the history of ideas in language-teaching; for an idea is accepted, not 
v 


‘only on its intrinsic worth, but also because of its appeal to those who 


are to apply it. And it evolves according to the manner in which the 
ay? 


individual teacher thinks it will fit into his scheme of teachi Ze 


With this discussion of the teacher's role, we have come to the end 


of ideas in isolation. Let us now see what pattern 
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CONCLUSION 


a range of purposes, including the transmission of philosop 
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While one can ascribe a linear development to the sciences wuder- 


iying language-teaching, the development of the art itself is cyclical. 


a 


and intellectual 


se) 


Old approaches and ideas return, but, as their social 
background have changed, they seem entirely new. Language-teaching has 
shared neither the self-lnowledge nor the honesty of the fine arts. 


Whereas artists are willing to seek inspiration in the past, teacher 


being cursed with the assumption that their discoveries are necessarily 
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improvements on what went berore, are 


Ideas in their rediscovered form are never quite the same. Owing 
to differences in the social and intellectual climates in which they 
flourish, they reappear in a changed guise. An artist will deli 


transform an old idea to. fit it for his purposes; in teaching, an old 
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idea undergoes the same metamorphosis by reason of the research process 
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whereby it is discovered and fitted to classroom use. 


In considering this cycle, one can equate the classical, Renaissance 


and modern periods, and contrast them with the Middle Ages and the 
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nd nineteenth centuries. This parallellism 
at the different points of the cycle is due to three inter-related 


eas ' 
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factors: the aims accepted, the matter taught and the technioues used. 


To better explain this cyclic progression, it is necessary to glance 
at 


back at each of the periods mentioned. In classical Rome, Greek Pil ved 
Be 5] 


the functions of both classical and modern languages, being taug ht for 


literary production, and social life. Hence the whole complex of 
language-teaching media, from the bilingual. home to the school, gave 


equal weight to the oral and written command of language. The school- 


master could assume that his pupils came to him with a knowledge of the 


spoken language and that practically his sole responsibility was to teach 
hem how to write. As it was necessary for a gentleman to be able to 
speak well in public, and be able to write poetry and prose in both Latin 


and Greek, the school training was intensely f 
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grammar and rhetoric. An essential part of the purpose of studying Greek 
was the refinement of Latin: so most ‘of the recor gnised literary forms 


were, in fact, derived from Greck.- 


. 


But later teachers, forgetting the limitations and purpose of the 
classical piacere approach; tried to apply it to raw beginners. This 
occurred mainly in the Greek communities of the Wesu, GinvwhichiLatin 
was not a home language, but one essential to the advancement of the 


ambitions. Thus translation entered the classroom to supply for the 


knowledge that, under other cirey mstances, had been imparted in the home. 


The classical aims of Latin and Greek teaching were brought to the 
Renaissance by the rediscovery of Cicero and Quintillian. Though changed 
in some particulars, the classical : methodology had never been abandoned 


during the Middle Ages, thé third century innovation of translation 


gaining scant following. As long as there were people, like the poet 
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iterature in modern languages other 


Oo 


than their own, the classical meth odology was adapted to fit them. 


the e carly Rena aissance, oral use of Latin remained a side issue, 


ben) 


During 
as it had during the Middle Ages. Late in the Renaissance there were 
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attempts to teach Latin and Greek by oral methods, bu 1€ overriding 


necessities of the rhetorical approach prevented these innovations from 
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achieving full acceptance. Despite some famous attempts to imitate the 
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classical environment by using Latin in the home, the convenience of. the 
modern languages as social vehicles, allicd with the purism that was 
deliberately sought by classics teachers S, spelled an end to these experi~- 


MentSe 


During the Renaissance, it is the teaching of modern languages tha 


oS 


the. real methodological echoes of the classical veriod can be found. 


For the average Roman, Gréek had been primar ly a social language, just 
as Italian and French were to be for the Renaissance gentleman. Hence 
4 t 24 = Ee ra) LEO : g 

the early attempts, like that of John Palsgrave, to analyse these 


languases along classical lines were not successful. The dialogue or 
colloquium, with all the devices that were later rediscovered by th 
twentieth-century structuralists became the main resource of those who 


aught modern languazes, even being taken over by the classicists as 
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they tried to halt the decline of tt 


The modern period, though usually seen to begin with ViStorts 
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pamphlet in 1882, really originated early in the nineteenth century with 


ge v oO 


the pioneers of the Natural Method. The philosophical aim, which had 

predominated during the eighteenth century, was now questioned, modern 

languages being once more seen as vehicles of social communication. The 
> Yo <3 


literary aim of the Renaissance was not revived, so there was every 


~ 


justification for eliminating the written component of the course 


to 
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altogether. Mari ny tried this, and, not till the more moderate approach 


of Direct Method was developed, did it find a place. 


. 


At first, classical languages were not treated by this method. This 


was hardly surprising, as the ancient art of rhetoric was no longer 
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valued, and the control of linguistics had passed to linguists whose 
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main preoccupation was description, not rule-making. In spite of the 


' 


early balanced approach of the early Direct Methodists, until the 
nineteen- ~sixties the oral component was emphasised at the expense of 


the written. On the pedagogical side, the drift towards a more relaxed 


avtitude to discipline and activity in the classroom facilitated the 
adoption of oral methods with the result that pupils were encouraced 


to participate actively ‘in the lesson. 
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In contrast, the parallellism between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and the Middle Ages is equally close. It would be wnfair to 
claim that the communication aspects of language were completely lost 
Sight of, but the balance had shifted towards the written skills and 


philosophical analyses of 
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During the Middle Ages the classical aim o: 

verse composition, still remained in force. Latin was taught as a highly 

sophisticated vehicle of argument and artistic creation. The oral dimen- 
sion was not entirely abandoned, but was merely an important side=issue 
which grew out of the classroom teaching. The height of the tenden cy 
towards written composition was to be seen in the development of the 
ars dictaminis during the fourteenth century. The vitality of Latin 
teaching is easily gauged from the immense amount of fine secular Latin 
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literature which impinged on the popular vernacular fields of satire, 
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ayrae poetry and eae 
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The first official teachine of the vernaculars s 


ces] 


Jared in this 


development. It is no accident that the languages treated were those 


of the troubadours. For it was only in these languages that rhetorical 


composit tion of the’ finesse of. Latin poetry was practised. Thus the 
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analyses published during the fourteenth century took in both grammar 


and the customs of poetry. 


» 
With the advent of general grammar during the seventeenth century, 
this philosophical approach to grammar returned. The literary, rhetorical 
aim had disappeared, except in Latin, in which verse composition held 
its importance, but not without opposition. Language-—te aching fell under 


the control of logicians,”~who equated the science of grammar with the 
art of reagoning. As the headquarters of the movement was in France, 
2? nm > 


claims for tla clarté francaiset outweighed the similar pretensions of 


es of culture. Owing to the conviction that all languages 


shared the same thought-structures, translation gained in importance as 
a teaching tool, and, at the end of the eighteenth century, the Grammar- 


Translation Method emerged. 
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his situation was never completely stilled; it came to a 

head in the early nineteenth century with the early attempts at founding 
J Y + © 

the Natural Method. At first, the remaining traces of the old rhetorical 
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approach kept Latin and Greek free from the method. But, as the social 


aim was by now utopian and the literary practically dead, the philoso- 
phical approach reached its greatest development in the classics. For 
a 


this reason, it was the general impression that the Grammar—Translation 


method was a classical development. 
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To this deceptively simple picture should be added the fact that 
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no stage was the t ruling approach universal; traces of the old lingered, 


and foretastes of the new were never absent. 
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The difference in length the two cycles is striking. From the 
final abandonment of the basic tenets of the classical teachers until 
the ee oe is more than a thousand years; from Comenius, who marks »* 
the end of the Renaissance, until the development of the Direct Method 
is about 300 years. One explanation of this disc crepancy in length is to 
be found in the means of transmission. For various reasons books were 


not common before the Renaissance. The invention of the printing press 
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i ie 


made this aid widespread enough t to assure the diffusion of knowledge and 
new ideas to a wide circle, dayvand clerical. Unconventional ideas were 
given the permanence of print and the book produced had a wider sale than 
the manuscript it superseded. The early humanists realised the importance 


a 


of this new medium and took control of it thenselves. 


Other media, including the gramophone, levision and films, had a 
Similar effect during the twentieth century. Unlike the printed book 
— ce pl 3 


these were first exploited commercially, and after the public were 
familiar with their uses in entertainment, adapted to t ASSYPOOM. 


The teaching machine proper is merely a combination of these aids with 


fhough changes in aims are the most important factor in the Cy 


evolution of language-teaching, part of the raison d'étre can be fow 


in the relationship between an art, its corresponding sciences and their 
o 


common stock of ideas. In any art, the ideas are derived from a group 


of basic sciences not necessarily practised by the artist. In addition, 


where the basic sciences are not normative, a science of criticisn grows 


up, drawing its ideas from them, but choosing them according to what 


vo 


has proved acceptable in practice. Except where the critical science 
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takes a historical turn, it usually follows the art in rejecting what 


1 


he critical science, or its equivalent, the normative sections of 


the basic sciences, holds a key place in the evolution of ideas. For 


because it is the critics, rather than theqfTists themselves, who have 
3a ? 


charge of training young talent, as the artists often become impatient 
with the different problems of teaching their techniques. Though the 
development of norms is always slightly behind the practical develop- 


ments in any art, they are in constant evolution as new and workable 


ideas are added to the general corpus. 


Thus, though the sciences of criticism are. derivative, it is from 
them that the 4rt 4s transmitted to the beginners in the field.| New 

ideas found by the creative artist usually have to survive the opposi- 
tiow of tive tcribicey this is part of the process by which unworkable 
ideas are filtered out before they have ph ehauce to gain acceptance. 


Tt is also one of the factors: in the death of an idea ill-fated) enough 


© 


to apvear before its time. 
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There are few innovations in grammar and linguistics that have been 


eee 


immediately reflected in language-teaching. For instance, the grammatica 
speculativa of the fourteenth century was used to teach the grammatical 
part of philosophy, not to introduce the medieval learner to Latin; and 
the historical linguistics of the last century never 


into the school classroom. On the other hand, the nineteenth-century 


development of phonetics was of considerable importance in the Direct 


SCHEMA OF EVOLUTION OF SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHING 
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Methods 
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literary & Rhetorical 
schooling 


Introduction at home 
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Classical 


Logic 
Grammar 
Rhetoric 
Philosophy 


|, 


Middle 
Ages 


12th -- 15th 
centuries 


Teaching by book-- social 
uses of Latin secondary-- 
contemporary languages 

taught for literary 


Methods in CL follow 
medieval pattern--ML 
enter translation teach 
ing for literary purposes 


Methods in ML mainly 
oral--example followed 
by some Classics 
teachers 


Education 
Grammar 
Rhetoric 


Renaissance 


Logical orientation of 
gramnar——social purposes 
of. language subordinate 
gramnar—translation 

evolves 


Grammar 
Philosophy 
Education 

Rhetoric 


17th, 18th 
& 19th 
centuries 


Linguistics Natural & Direct Classical languages 

Psychology methods, etc. pre— continue 19th-century 

Education dnl nard X dominate---experi- practice---many modern 

Anatomy mentation in Direct language teachers do 
and tstructuralt likewise. 


methods for Latin 


X Main aim CL Classical Languages 
x Most important subsidiary aim. ML Modern Languages 
“ Gr Greek 
4.68 


CRITICAL 
SCIENCES 


Parent sciences with nor- 
mative bias-—observations 
erected into rules to 
govern activities drawn 
from then. 


Experimental Psychology. 
Language Didactics, 
Methods Analysis. 
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he twentieth-century structural approach to grammar caused 
janguage teachers to revert to methods first developed by Renaissance 
but even then, these Sere Sess were only possible becaus : 
the needs felt by the language-—teaching community as a whole permitted 


them to happen. 


The modern sciences of criticism were evolved to supply for the 
normative orientation rejected by iinguistics. Such: developments did 
ral 


not take place in previous centuries since description was not divorced. 
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from rule-making in any science dealing with human behaviour. This was 


roses 


natural, the first scientists being primarily teachers. It is interesting 


to note that as the descriptive side of these sciences developed, so did 


the normative. The most striking example of this is Latin, which, though 
a tdeadt language by the time of the Carolingian Renaissance, yet was 
taught according to a canon of rules and authors that was in continuou 


development for the following eigl 
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t hundred years until it was pruned 
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and frozen during the Renaissance of the sixteenth century. 


Mocern languages underwent a sinilar development until linguists 


became interested in texotict languages for scientific and religious 
reasonse In these, rule-making had no place, and, by extension, was 


outlawed even in treatments of languas 
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es which had been taught for 
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centuries. Similar descriptive orientations appeared in the other 


secliences co cerned wii bh languase—teaching. a 


Against the background of this development, langua s looked 
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at the past and, noting the constant changes in practice, came to the 


od a 
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conclusion that, until the twentieth century, languvage-teaching had been 
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merely a baareee of f fashi The preface of Sweetts The Practical Study 
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of languages (1898) gives as the aim of the book, tfirst to determine 


te 


the general principles on which a rational method of learning foreign 
languages should be based, and then to consider the various modifications 


these general principles undergo in their application to different cir- 


1936: What 


cumstances and different classes of leamers Twenty years later, 
Palmer, with the same aim in view, wrote: tIt is time that language-study 


should be placed on a sejientific foundation, and to that effect it would 


. mie oem = 5 : UO? iset 
be well. to institute a genéral enquiry into the whole question.! 


While Sweet and eines Were anterested in te teaching, attempts 
at placing language-teaching on a scientific foundation during the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties rested on testing the results of certain 
methods and comparing them from a psychological viewpoint. The peak of 
this movement came during the late nineteen-twenties, with the American 


and Canadian Foreign Languages Study, published in seventeen volumes 


between 1927 and 1931. 


Just after the Second World War, attention shifted to methods them— 
selves, and the orientation recommended by Sweet and Palmer was followed. 
Methods analysis and language didactics were developed by a group of 
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linguists and teachers centred on England. At. the same time, 


the sciences of applied linguistics developed with the same aim. Both 
groups of approaches depend almost equally on psychology and descriptive 

. a . Po . ° * ; . 
linguistics. Unlike the old normative srammar, they are not confined to 
| te 


pu 


one language only, but they deduce principles of teaching by which the 


findings of grammarians and linguists can be applied in the classroom. 


It is clear that ideas do not last. on their worth alone. If this 


were the case, there would be no evolution afte a formation of a 


Sake 


definitive corpus, and development would have stopped during the time 
of Quintillian, ©r at some other High point in the cycle. Two factors 
have worked against this state of affairs: the changing perception of 
needs in the teaching proression: and the tendency of ideas to become 
rigid and men to become doctrinaire, causing independent minds s rebel 


peen the motivations that have 


caused teachers to develop as many resources as possible to meet the 


changing problems of transmission of knowledge. As in the fine arts 
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hes and resources change, and one generationts heresy 


hodoxy of the next. 


Chapter 1 
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QUOTATIONS 


Pour savoir la langue latine on doit apprendre: 

1. La signification des mots lating; 

2. Ltinversion latine ou transposition des mots qui ne sont 
pas placés dans ltordre naturel; 

3. Les ellipses; 

4. Les fagons de parler particuliéres 4 la langue latine. 


in 761.296 


Cette réalité structurale se formant et se suivant toujours 
doit @tre le point de départ. La situation présente, en 
effet, les conditions naturelles du déroulement des 
manifestations humaines. 


13113435 


Verbis igitur nisi verbis non discimus, imno sonitum strepitumque 
verborum3 nam si ea guae signa non sunt, verba esse non possunt, 
quamvis iam auditum verbum, nescio tamen verbum esse, donec 

quid significet sciam. Rebus ergo cognitis, verborum quoque 
cognito perficitur. 


BU vei 


Que pour la premiére fois, un enfant entende cette phrase: 
Fermez Ja porte, stil ne voit point de geste qui accompagne 
cette ordre: stil ne voit pas 4 ltinstant stexecuter, il ne 
saura point ce qutil signifie.... Mais si dtu cote la voix 
erie Fermez la porte, et quton accoure pour la fermer...il 
trouve le sens de la phrase qutil a entendue. 
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On peut..-imiter rationnellement, ctest 4 dire, employer les 
expressions quton a entendues, dans les circonstances ou on 
les a entendues. 
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Une telle fonction attribuée 4 ltimage visuelle semble 
présupposer ltiniversalité de la vision du monde, commune 
& tous les hommes, ce qui nous parait trés discutable. 

1299:141 (1962) . 
Qui ordo est (quemadmodum legendis nostris perspexisti) ut non 
seriem alphabeticum sequamur (quod vulgus grammaticorum facit), 
sed res rebus attexamus, et dictiones significatione cognatas 
inter se copulemus. 

193:ii:introduction 


Deel Comme il faut éviter toute exaggération, je mtempresse 
dtajouter qutil ne serait pas bon de rejeter, absolument et 
systématiquement tout recours 4 la langue maternelle. I1 
peut arriver--par exception--guton soit trop pressé pour se 
servir des gestes et des explications en langue étrangére. 


9383216 
pe 30 ludibrium et ludicrum: ludibrium in alterius iniuriam3 
ludicrum quo ipsi delectamur sine cuiusquam contumelia. 
308 3315 


—— inter perpetuum et aeternum hoc distat: perpetuum quippe est 
quod caret fine et initio sine motu temporis; aeternum est 
quod caret fine et initio, subiacet tamen motui temporis. 

7 ) 37437 o15 
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Deal €s mihi charissimus: Nemo est omnium, in quem magis, quam in 
te, mea sit propensa benevolentia, qui mihi te sit charior, 
quem ego vehementius, quam te diligam; quem ego maiore, quam 
te benevolentia prosequar3; magis ex animo quam te diligam. 

Des 


Da 2e Ktymologia, quae verborum originem inquirit, a Cicerone dicta 
est notatio, quia nomen eius apud Aristotelem invenitur ~ygoAev, 
quod est nota; nam verbum ex verbo ductum, id est veriloquiun, 
apse Cicero, oul finxit, retormmicat. 
Silke Views 


-- Meridies dicta...quia tune purior dies est. Merum enim purum 
dicitur. Merum enim graece, purum dicitur latine. 
gta ac ol 


p. 33 Utrum conpositum est, an simplex istud nomen, quod dicitur 
verbum? Conpositum est ex duobus corruptis, ver ex verbere, 
et bum ex bucina. Ut Vergilius dicit: verbum igitur ex duobus 
modis constat: ver ex verbere, quod lingua gutturi infligit, 
bum ex bucina, eo quod vox reboat. 

380a 3196 


= Dius fidius videtur significare Jovis filius. Jovis enim 

graece dius dicitur, fidius pro filius accipitur, quia saepe 
antiqui pro 1 litera d utebantur, dicentes fidius pro filius 
sedda pro sella. 
ae! in 365:401 


-—— Quicquid sit, etyma vocum recte intelligere, est res iucunditatis 
plena, et ad linguarum fundamentalem notitiam valde utilis. 
Modo vera sit, et clara; quae si haberi alicubi non possunt, 
tacere praestat guam nugari. 
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pe 3h Nous ne donnons pas ici au mot racine le méme sens que 
Lancelot...qui entend...les mots qui forment des dérivés. 
Pour nous, Ja racine ntest pas un mot mais seulement la 
partie fondamentale dtun mot, et cette partie fondamentale 
se trouve tout aussi bien dans les mots dérivés que dans 
les mots primitifs. Ainsi Lancelot considere comme racine 
le mot \vws et nous la syllabe AY ,. que nous retrouvons 
dans \v7s5", etc. 

in 632:10 


Chapter 2 


Ps 27 Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes paulatimes.. 
Georgics 1.133-134 


-— Rebus ergo cognitis, verborum quoque cognito perficitur; verbis 
vero auditis, nec verba discunter. Non enim ea verba quae 
novimus discimus; aut quae non novimus, didicisse nos possunus 
confiteri, nisi eorum significatione percepta, quae non 
auditione vocum emissarum, sed rerum significatarum cognitione 
contingit. 
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D329 Grammatici namque authoritas per se nulla est quam ex sola 
doctissimorum oratorum, historicorum, poetarim et aliorun 
idoneorum scriptorum observatione constet ortam esse veram 
grammaticam. 

in 1762569 


ers} Nous voudrions qutavant de lire nos observations, chaque éléve 
fit les siennes, et qutil trouvat lui-méme la science au lieu 
de l’apprendre. 
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. , : ° s 
«0 Soutenir que la méthode directe ne stapplique quta 
ltenseignement concret ou dtactions simples et quielle est 
inutilisable des qutil stagit d'texpliquer les termes abstraits 


ou dtautres faits de langue, ctest délibérément ignorer la 
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gamme des possibilités de ltintuition mentale. 


No} 
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oo Sobald die direkte Methode erklingt 
Die Seele in den Himmel springt. 
in 1081:48 
pe/8 Grammatica est scientia interpretandi poetas et historicos et 
recte scribendi loquendique ratio. Haec et origo et 
fundamentum est artium liberalium. 


ped Grammatici igitur unus finis est, recte loqui.e Quare in duo 
intendit: in partes, ut partes sunt, et in easdem ut inter se 
respondent ad compositionem.... Neque enim ars est, sed scienta. 
ae _ 50033 : 


le is, 


ped0 BO sspec ctat quod Martianus in Nuptiis Mercurii et Philolopiae 
grammaticam duxit cum scalpro et fer ula, et , unguentaris ria pyxide 
medicorum. Scalpro siquidem oris vitia purget, et infantium 
linguas qui ad artem philosophiae, ea praelactante, cibante et 
ducente.ituri sunt, radit dum erudit, et ne barbarismo aut > 
soloecismo balbutiant in sermone, performant.... 


pedh Novi multos me reprehensuros, quod talibus studiis meum ingenium 
occupare voluissem, scilicet aaa artem ad anglicam 
linguam vertendo. Sed ego deputo hanc lectionem inscientibus 
puerulis, non senibus, aptandum beake 
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-- ~ ii me semble guta présent lton convient assez généralement que 
les premiéres régles‘que l'on donne pour apprenare is Ja tan 


doivant @tre en francais, ee. 
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Deoo Més Prectens ot ij neveus 
Qui molt estoient biaus et preus 
Dant Agrecime et Doctrinal; 
4102:200-202 


p58 Il seroit, donc,inutile et méme peu raisonnable dtenseigner 
ces arts 4 un enfant qui ntauroit pas encore appris de ltusage 
des tours propres 4 sa langue. 
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-- Sermo metricus, quem sequitur auctor iste, ad plura se habet 
quam prosaicus, quem sequitur Priscianus et hoc ita probatur; 
sermo metricus utilius factus est ad faciliorem acceptationen 
ad venustam et lucidam brevitatem et ad memoriam firmioren. 

in 19:35 


p63 Ainsi, lorsque les éléves auront déja appris la Grammaire 
Francaise, ils ntauront 4 apprendre, dans la Nouvelle Grammaire 
Anglaise que les regles peareieuiesres qui ont spé spécialement 
trait altidiome de ltanglais. 
S36 
ja jaar AC ev 


pe65 son but ntest pas dtexposer des faits de grammaire ou de 
vocabulaire, mais dtexaminer comment fonctionnent les piéces 
du systeme pour rendre ltidée exprimée dans ltautre langue. 


1318:26 


Chapter 3 


p.e/0 Mais comme c'est la voix oui la forme, il est certain qutelle 
ne stapprend bien quta force dtentendre parler, & ainsi lton 
ne doit attendre dtun livre en cette rencontre, qutun léger 
secours & un simple entrée quton y peut donner par 
ltexplication de la propriété des lettres. 


66922 


Devs 


sl DO 


Ble 


wee kleescrecriaingque ita et L'i ne sont *enirien diiferens des 
nostres. Quant a l1tu, il se prononce comme nostre ou. ...Pour 
le regard de lte, il y a deux sons assez divers en la langue 
italienne, 4 scavoir lttm fermé ou clos, gui respond quasi a4 
celuy de nostre 6 masculin ou accentué, tel que nous ltavons 

en ces mots, bonté, vérité:... Ltautre son de lte est fort 
ouvert, comme celuy que nous donnons au nostre, qui se trouve 
en nos dictions devant ltr ou s, ainsi quten ces mots, perle, 


perte, beste.ee. 
61.5308 


Notwendig ist aber--eund das ist ein psychologisch sehr 
wichtiges momente--, dass auf die Abweichungen hingeweisen. 
wird. 3 

1010:89 


In el correptam neutra latina, ut hoe mel, fel. In el 


pena Saray 


Ht sciendum est quod A aliquando debet sonari fere sicut e 
litteram, verbi gracia: Savez vour faire un chauncoun. Savez 
vous traire del ark. Savez vous raire la barbe, et sic de 
similibus. 


4152189 


A est long, quant il est suivy dtune consonne & e final; pour 
lors on doit le prononcer comme la Diphthongue ai. 
69), 22 


Literas in pronuntiatione videmus diversas esse cuique nationi 
suas et proprias. Facile namque id videtur vel parum versato 
inter mortales, quod Angli aegre Gallica quaedam verba 
pronuntiant, difficilius Anglica quaedam Galli aut Itali, quod 
non sint assueti talium literarum sonis. Verbi gratia, cép, 
JiCatar $s cereeuultusssuniteial bums huic, quiggnicwemultum: 
Géf, furs Somb, pollex; uib, cum; smy6, faber metallorunm. 
Ista scribuntur vulgo sic; cheape, chere,-white, which; «mich, 
thef, thombe, with, smyth. 

ee 


Ne quis igitur tanquam parva fastidiat granmatices elements, 
non quia magnae sit operae consonantes a vocalibus discernere 
ipsasque eas in semivocalium numerum mutarumque partiri, sed 
quia interiora velut sacri huius adeuntibus apparebit multa 
rerum subtilitas, quae non modo acuere ingenia puerilia, sed 
exercere altissimam eruditionem ac scientiam possit. 
OEE AC Ts: 


Chapter 4 


Se iy 


lad 


La premiere est le b, lequel s*écrivant indifféremment pour 

itv consone,-.enta que la mesme prononciation, non tqutefois 
comme le b ou v Francois, qui ont une différence remarquable 
mais ainsi gue les Gascons le prononcent ou comme le w ‘des 
Allemanss et pour les bien proroncer, faut prendre garde de né- 
batter les levres 1tun contre l'autre, ma 


se 
is Jaisser um peu 
dtesprit libres. entre icelles. 


eesS1 Ltaque correpii cum productis recte copulati essent, et 
ab istis sonis congrue nominarentur, nullus esset error, 
nulla difiicultas, hoe modo: ete 

° Perl | 65738 


Quom librum legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam, 
fica corium tam maculosum guam est nutricis pallium. 
Bacchides 133-13) 


Conditor Iliados et amabilis orsa Menandri 
Eilvolvanda tibi: tu flexu et acumine vocis 
Innumeros numeros doctis accentibus effer 
fee inpone legens. Distinctio sensum 
Auget et ignavis dant intervalla vigorem 
315 Liber Protrepricus 50-5 


Dies sol ortus est; solis "orLus; hues lumen iam 


huspe. ZA COS 3 Verechev: pacov ka TOAg pus. PxOS gon 


lucet; aurora $ ante lucem, mane surgo; surrexit de 
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in 3162380 


Salve viai. pernicies. R. Salve, actu, gurges, helluoque 
placentarum. | 

Salve multum, virtutis omnis antistites. R. Salve tantundem 
totius probitatis exemplar. 

Salve anicula annos nata quindecim. R. Salve Puella annorun 
OCTOLZINTA cece 


17226296 


Delo 


Chapter 5 


De 16h 


Delb5 


p-166 


eres 


oO Hep eae 


Pour remédier & cet inconvénient, ce Principal plein dtun zéle 
bien lovable pour l*avancement de la Jeunesse aussi bien dans 
la piété que dans les belles lettres, composa plusieurs piéces 
& ltimitation de Térence, mais dont les Sujets sont tirés de 
l'Ecriture sainte. 

6783172 


In praelegendo grammaticus et illa quidem minora praestare 
debebit, ut partes orationis reddi sibi soluto versu desideret 


et pedum proprietates, quae adeo debent esse notae in carminibus, 


ut etiam in oratoria com Ositione desiderentur, de rehendataque 
Dp ~ 5 4 


quae barbara, quae improperia, quae contra leges loquendi sint 


posita. 
Dds aw Vs 


Commentun est expositio verborwa Juncturam non considerans sed 
sensum. 

Glosa est expositio sententiae et ipsius literae quae non 
solum sententiam sed verba attendit.... 
| in 152:118 


tatio explicandi Ciceronis orationes erit, ut, praemisso 
argumento, primae periodi grammaticus proponatur sensus, hine 
artificium notetur rhetoricum. Postea detracto verborum 
ornatu vis argumentorun ostendatur, postremo detur opera locis 
communibus, historiis, ac fabulis quando inciderint, 


Vs lee 


Sequitur explanatio Ciceronis, Virgilii aut alicuius auctoris 
scholae accomodati. Huius explanationis quinque, sexve partes 
fient, ut fusius in articulo sequenti declaratur: prima est 
argunentun praelectionis; secunda, exposito et enucleatio 
Singularun Sententiarum, si breves, si obscurae, si implicatae 
Sint; tertia explicat ea quae pertinent ad aliquam eruditionem, 
ad historiam, mores gentium &c3 Quarta in scholis provectiori—_ 
bus exquirit quae ad rhetoricam, vel poeticam spectant; quinta 
expendit latinitatem. Addi sexta potest, ut insinuetur quod 
valebit ad mores informandos, fovendamque pietatem.... 


6923133 


_ Dictio regens praeponenda est ei quae regitur: quae declarant, 


postponenda sunt iis que declarantur. 


In 595:9h 


Postea mihi placuit, eogue sun usus adulescens...ut cun ea, 
quae legerem graece latine redderem, non solum optinis verbis 
uterer et tamen usitatis, sed etiam xprinerem quaedam verba 
imitando, quae nova nostris essent, dum modo essent idonea,. 
De Oratore T.xxxiv.e1l5 . 


pei71 


Delle 


Chapter 6 


Dsl7l 


pel, 


Se 


eeeleur faisant traduire de latin en francois quelques épitres 
de Cicéron les plus aisées pour apprendre ensemble les deux 
langues, réservant de les faire composer de francois en latin 
losqutils seront déja fort avancéz..e..~ 


626329 


Deinde Pater noster, Ave Maria, et Credo, Mapnificat, Nune 
dimittis et Benedictus quae sunt fundamenta fidei, ut in his 
paucis legendis primo exercitatus adiscens, transcendat 
facilius ad maiora. Et scribimmtur haec hoc modo. In prima 
enim linea scribitur latinum, in secunda inferiori graecum 
latinis litteris, in tertia graecum graecis figuris; ut 
latinus respiciens graecum. graece in suo ordine possit de 
facili et sine errore illud legere per adiutorium graeci 
scripti per litteras latinas, per quas cognosceret statin 
quae litterae graecae in graeco vocabulo describitur. 


1.06313 


Materia quam tractat author, prius in vernacula lingua debet 
esse, quam notissima. 


in 55:68 


Sed cum legebat, oculi ducebantur per paginas et cor intellectum 
rinabatur, vox autem et lingua quiescebant. ...sic eum legentum 
vidimus tacite et aliter NUMQUAM.s eee 

pees eta 


Ltart dtécrire ntest pas si simple ni si absolu quton puisse 
l*apprendre par des formules; il y faut de la reflexion et du 
raisonnement. 

199 2xL 


Cette nouvelle méthode a pour but un systeme de transcription 
fondé sur ltidentité, en caracteres légérement différenciées, 
de trois alphabets dtune haute antiquité: ltalphabet primitif 
des Hébreux, ltalphabet des premiers Grecs, et celui des 
premiers Romains. 


it pone 


Et afin qu'il retienne mieux en sa mémoire ce qutil apprendra, 
il faut que son maistre lui face escrire en un papier la lecgon 
gutil lui aura faite tout ainsi qutil la trouvera imprimée 
dedans son livre, on l'texhortant de garder la droicte escritue, 
les accents, les poincts & distinctions, ne mettant point plus de 
mots en la ligne qutil ne voit en son livre. 


578386 


peer 


- 180 - 


Neque negligenda memoria lectionis thesaurus. Eam tametsi 
locis et imaginibus adiuvari non inficior, tamen tribus rebus 
potissinum constat optima memoria, intellectu, ordine cura. 
Siquidem bona memoriae pars est, rem penitus intellexisse. 

| 1502522C < 
Habeant librum chartaceum maiusculum, in quo manu sua annotet, 
tum verba siqua inter legendum graves auctores inciderunt, 
vel utilia usui quotidiano, vel rara, vel elegantias: tum 
loquendi formulas argutas, venustas, lepidas, eruditas; tum 
sententias graves facetas, acutas, urbanas et falsas; et 
historias ex quibus exemplum vitae suae possit petere. 


1702266 


Ces themes devront, il est vrai, pour ne pas sortir de ce réle 
wiest le leur, @tre des thémes dt imitation uniquement, ou de’ 
retraduction. Il. ne faut pas qutils obligent 1'éléve de forger 
lui-méme des expressions nouvelles—-ce qui ne laisseront pas 
dtétre dangéreux--mais qutils lui imposent ltemploi de locutions 
déj& connues. 

981 22h 


Quibus autem indicebantur preexercitamina puerorum in prosis, 
aut poematibus imitandis poetas aut oratores proponebat, et 
eorum iubebat vestigia imitari, ostendens iunctures dictionum 
et elegantes sermonum clausulas. 


Itaque Cicero cum eius verbi definitionem traderet, imitationem 
dixit esse illam, qua impellimur cum diligenti ratione, ut 
aliquorum similes in dicendo esse valeanus. 


opin 


«-eela phrase de ltauteur, généralement assez longue, devra 
avoir été sérieusement analysée au préalable, de facon A en 
dégager la charpente, la structure intime. Aprés ce premier 
travail, le professeur batira lui-méme une phrase sur ce 
modéle, et la fera répéter stil faut, ensuite il donnera une 
phrase francaise déja coulée dans le moule, et qutil faudra 
seulement mettre en latin; puis il se contentera dtindiquer 
Ja pensée, en latin ou en frangais, et les éléves devront la 
développer; enfin illaissera la pensée elle-méme a4 trouver. 


Go. 17o 


Ctest dtabord une espéce dtabsurdité dtabandonner & un enfant 
4 


la composition dtune langue dont la caractére et les tours 
lui sont entierement inconnus. Exiger de lui du latin, ctest 
assigner un paiement sur une caisse quton sait 6tre vide. 

ine 7oleiel 


La préparation se fera en classe, en collaboration avec les 
éleves, dans la langue étrangére seule, au moyen de procédés 
directs seulement. 


"998306 


- 481 


ie Ie Bed 


peeeO 8 Lftutilité du theme, difficilement reconnue dans le climat 
actuel de ltenseignement, est qutil permet de préciser des 
comaissances qui, sans lui, risquent de rester floues. 
ihe IME EE Le. 


Deze Ad imitationem quod attinet, quae maxime stylum adiuvet, 
praestiterit locum aliguem, Ciceronis exempli causa, vertere 
in sermonem vernaculum, quem interposito spatio, convertas 
in latinum; mox, quod a te scriptum fuerit conferre cun ipso 
loco tulliano, atque ex eo emendare. Sic facillime styli 
tui a ciceroniano discrimen apparebit. 

. 692 321 


- Chapter 7 


pe226 Proxima inde cura fuit, evolvendo lexica, usitatiora seligere, 
et ad exprimendas res, quibus significandis vel primum inventa, 
vel post adhibita fuerent, ita dirigere ut nihil necessarium 
ommiteretur. 
613:Preface 


pee2S Circa glossemata etiam, id est voces minus usitatas, non ultina 
eius professionis diligentia est. 


SPEARS pines 


pee29 Quorsum enim terere tempus in pervestigandis vocibus, quarum 
aut nullus aut rarissimis est usus? 


62),:Preface 
-—— Selegi vocabula usitatiora supra mille: et redegi in 
sententiolas brevissimas, plerasque duarum dictionun. 
6333303 


pe2<34 Sunt qui-contaminari se verentur, si quid aliter latine dicant 
quam Cicero, ridicula religione, ne dicam supers ales StULLAS so 


—— Sic etiam multa Li ivio describenda fuerent, quae si Ciceronem 
quoque describere opportuisset, ea verba x loquendi genera 
quae tantum Liviana vocantur, Ciceroniana quoaue vocarentur;3 
quum tanmen eorum ne vestigium quidem in iis qui extant 
Ciceronis libris apparent. 


pe235 Videmur autem non absurde facturi, si praeceptiones hinc 


auspicemur, ut praemoneamus, copiae candidato in primis esse 
curandam, ut apta, ut latina, ut elegans, ut pura sit oratio. 


De 2h0 


Pech 


3 


Les promoteurs du frangais élémentaire ont utilisé, tantdt 

les enregistrements de la langue parlée, tantét des recevils 

de termes emprunté au vocabulaire dont disposent les wets 
Tis ont systématiquement négligé le frangais écrit, le francais 
des livres, le francais du raisonnement et de la pensée ; 
abstraite. Or, le langage ne la conversation ne peut pas 
représenter toute la langue; ce ntest gue la figure momentanée, 
en général appauvrie, at case? altérée, dtun instrument de 
communication infiniment plus riche et plus complexe dans son 
fonds lexical et dans sa structure. 


Potius mihi is ‘ad illa aperte ac simpliciter perdiscenda 
ducatur, quae necessariam habent utilitatem. 


4372106 


ein nta pas esté de vous rendre une grammaire parfaicte 

aux moindres particules comme aucuns pourroient désirer, 
mais bien seulement les choses de la grarmaire nécessaires 
pour de la langue Anglaise, afin de ne vous ennuyer des longs 
discours qutil faudroit pour faire des démonstrations de 
plusieurs choses qui seront plustost apprises par la pratique, 
gue par la doctrine .« 

588:Preface 


J'ai observé dtabord que 1tétude de 1a langue latine pouvait 
former deux grammaires différentes, dont ltune aurait seulement 
pour objet de faire entendre la langue aux enfants, et ltautre 
de les mettre en état de composer. En conséquence, jtai 
extrait ces grammaires les plus classiques et les plus 
volumineuses les régles...qui. conduisent directement A 
entendre la langue, et jtai laissé a ltécart celles qui sont 
particuliérement destinées 4 en apprendre la COMPOSI ULON » 
(erie 
Lt éleve a trop souvent tendance 4 croire que tout mot a un 
sens unique, fixe, donné dtune maniere adequate et définitive 
par le premier dictionnaire venu, et cue les langues étant 
construites sur un méme modéle logiaue, les termes et les 
tournures de ltune correspondente % toujours dans ltautre a 
quelquechose dtentiérement équivalent. 
1236:192 


a 


Chapter 8 


Vek 


55 


Ordinatim et quasi gradatim discant omnia. Tuaque, ut 
exempli causa dicam, praepostere faciunt, qui definitiones, 
et alia quaedam obscura et difficilia, pueris initio 
praescribunt ediscenda. 


“S515 sinbroduciaon 


i 


pe256 


preb0 


— 183 — 


Nam plerique linguas intelligunt auditas, quas loqui nesciunt. 
Loquendo enim quaerimus; audiendo autem offerentur, et 

recognoscimus. 
' LO 256 


Stil y avait au monde un seul homme éclairé qui crit qutil est 
plus facile dtécrire ou de parler une langue que de la 
comprendre, ce serait pour nous un phénomene; nous voudrions 
le voir pour examiner comment les témébres peuvent subsister 
avec la lumieére. 

10 (Sova) 


Principio recte das fundaments loquendi 
Recte scribendi compendia tradere callens, 
Ne lingua accentu, ne dextera peccet. 


1.1.3 33'70-372 ; 


On apprend non seulement & entendre le latin, mais encore & 
1técrire et 4 le parler. 


678:1h9 


Tres dantur in qualibet lingua perfectionis gradus. Horum 
primus est linguam tantum intelligere, non item loqui posse, 

id quod in quavis lingua omniua facillime contingit..oe. 

Secundus est praeter intelligentiam loquentium aut 

librorum omnia etiam ordinaria sine haesitatione posse eloqui, 

et Hictgradus priore est ciliicilior. leruius est, diiiici ll imus, 
ut eadem lingua de quavis materia exacte et quodcumque libuerit, 
disserere, scriptumque possit componere. 


736 eh 21,29 


Ltancienne méthode stadresse avant tout aux yeux de ltenfant 
(par la lecture et par la traduction); la nouvelle méthode 
habitue ltenfant 4 percevoir la langue non seulement per les 
yeux mais aussi par les oreilles, ce qui est d'une grande 
importance quand il stagit dtune langue vivante. 


976:38 


Linguae novae studium gradatim procedat, ut nempe primo 
discipulus consuescat intelligere (id enim facillinum) ,tum 
scribere (ubi praemeditationi tempus datur), tandem loqui 
(quod quia extemporaneun est difficillimun). 


if, LO9thS 


Mais il faut mettre chaque chose 4 sa place; et la place de 
la traduction se trouve non au début, mais 4 la fin. 
938 :27 
Fone 


Equidem, post tradita elementa, malim ad usum loquendi statin 
vocari puer. 
4503 52h A 


1h = 


Heeb Te ee de ceux.gqul me , veulent pas du tout de gramnaire 
ntest gufune pensée de gens paresseux, qui veulent stépargner 
la peine de la montrer; et bien loin de soulager les enfants 
il les charge infiniment plus que les régles, parce gutil 
leur Gte une lumiére qui leur faciliterait l*intelligence 
des livres. 


76h, 34,2 


st richtig, dass die Grammatik der formal Ne rpea 
i des Sprachelernens ist, und mit ihrer gritindliche 
eibung schon beim Elementarunterricht begonnen 
werden muss; es ist falsch zu glauben, dass mit der 
Erlernung der Grammatik alles gethan sei. 

926:Preface 


pe265 La grammaire est essentiellement une classification. Elle 
Ordonne, elle rapproche, elle compare, elle établit des 
catégories, elle dégage des complexités des faits les 
ra, pports constants qui les unissent et gqutelle appelle des 

égles. Nous fournirons désormais 3 Lt éldve ces catégories 

S ces cadres fixes, qutil remplira de lui-méme, dtabord 
de ses connaissances déja acquises; dans lesquels viendront 
se ranger ensuite des connaissances nouvelles. 


981321 
92266 Pendant les premiéres études, puisse lfenfance irnorer, et 
Pp fi 2 xz Oo a) 
i1gnorer lonstemps cufil y a des srammaires au monde. 
&S c + a eo ay e 
in 764.2153 


Chapter 9 


pe270 Ma méth 1ode est plus graduée et conduit 1*éléve de ce qui est 
facile 4 ce qui ltest moins. On sait qu'il est beaucoup plus 
aisée dc? entendre une langue quelconque que de parvenir a4 la 
parler et 4 ltécrire correctment. 


Ths rt 
o Lt exposition de ces élémens doit étre claire et débarrassée 
de tout raisonnement abstrait ou. métaphysique parce qutil 
n'y a que des esprits déja formés et vigoureux qui puissent 


en atteindre la hauteur. 


709 sX1X 3693 


p-273 ° Secuhdum peccatun €sL, quod tirones a principle statim in 
multiplices dmpelluntur salebras; grammaticales intelligo 
tricas. A formali enim, potius quam a materiali, Latinitatis 
structuram aspicari, (hoe e est, a grammatica aes quam a 
lexicis vel authoribus) solenni scholarum more receptun 
est. 


613:73 


sale 


pe279 


Devo, 


- 485 


a 


Si, par exemple, l'on connait seulement les phrases ou les 
3 3 


diverses formes ce dominus,. et celles de do, sont employées 
lton pourra en partant de ltune de des phrases, comme dabis 
improbe a anes faire des thémes suivants: 

téchant, tu é€s:puni . Das, improbe, poenas 
Le méchant est puni Dat improbus poenas. 
Les méchants sont punis Dant improbi. poenas 
Les méchants seront punis Dabunt aire ick poenas 


7 7 oa 
oe tb 


lon nous, cette méthode posséde 4 un haut degré les quatre 

fauts suivants; 

1. Dtétre en disproportion avec les forces hunaines; 

2 Dtenseigner un grand nombre de choses guton nta pas besoin 
dtapprendre; 

3. De donner du latin meaeense qui ne différe guére des 
listes de mots isolés; 

4. De ne présenter qutun vague immense, et de n'étre point 

une méthode prénotionelle qui rattache tout 4 des points 

Pixes. 


Ter 


Dix autres considérations ont exigé dix autres phrases, de 
sorte quton nta jamais qutun seul objet dtétude a la fois. 


767 sxv 


Paedia grammaticae, seu Mystagocus latinitatis cuius usus 
erit, ut qui nullum ommino verbum latinum intelligit, uno anno 
quamcungque rationes certius et expeditius reddere queat, 
quam alius vel triginta annis in studio et exercitio versatus. 
Altero vero anno Latine scribendo exercendus veniet, ut non 
modo sine ullo barbarismo, et soloecismo, sed etiam multo 
eleganter scribere queat. 

602 :10 


5 


Ha propter, Rone Oe ego iudico, ut singulis cannonibus 
Singuli dentur dies, et unus tantum quotidie accurate 
perpendatur, et ar rmiter menoriac imprimatur canon aut 
summum duo. 


/ . . 
596:consilium 


Chapter ike 


oc quoque te manet, ut pucros ‘elementa docenten 
sean extremis in vicis balba senectus. 


mt 


Horace, Epistles 2 .xx./—Le 


p-307 Paucos libros, eosque bonos habeant in manibus. 
>> svi. 


p-309 Has nostras institutiones ad eam rationem, ac viam redigere 
conati sumus; ut etiam sine praeceptore unusquisque per se 
linguae hebraicaé si non perfectam cognitionem, certe 
initia, €t rudimenta percipere posset. 

560: introduction 


Chapter 12 


p-339 Le décurion joue un rdéle considérable: il partage avec le 
maitre la surveillance, il le remplace dans une partie de 
itenseignement. Cette fonction nous explique comment un 


LEn 
professeur pouvait diriger sans t rop Ge Ta tague ‘et ae 
difficulté une classe de 200 et méme de 300 éléves. 
eee y) 


Chapter 13 


p-345 Gtest done dans une grammaire écrite en francais que lton 
doit. étudier les principes de cette langue. 


' 76lL introduction 


— Primum peccatum hoc est, quod linguam ignotam, latinan, 
discere pueri iubentur abstracte, sine praevia legitima 
rerum COMNIbIONCs..c. 

61355372 
~— Il y a, ce me semble, sur cette matiere, deux extrémités 
également vicieuses. Ltune est de ne pas souffrir que les 
jeunes gens parent dans les classes une autre langue que 
le latin; ltautre seroit de négliger entierement le soin de 
-leur faire parler cette. langue. 


67832198 
Da de udus his permittitur causa recreandi, 
Et idioma sedulo latinum usitandi. 
INI LY OR 
=~ Sint veraces tecum pueri.... Ex his quidam hungaricun, . 
’ quidam bohemicum, quidam patrium, omnes autem latinun 
i ieee. - sermonem norint, vicissim loquantur. Sic absque labore 


et quasi per ludum haec omnia per peer idiomata. 
ne Oh ° 134 


pe353 Non inepte autor ille regi Galliae suadet, ut talem 
] aliquam civitaten ee qua ets conversatione 


latinam linguam doceantur puerij.e. 
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Objectio. Qui latine garriunt, corruwnpunt ipsam latinitaten. 2. 
Usus et experientia dominantur in artibus, nec ulla est 
disciplina, in qua non peccando discatur. 
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Primo anno magistri quinquaginta quinque ludorum Britannicorum 

nomina iene sescentorun discipulorun, qui epistulas ad 

discipulos alienigenas latine scribere weitere, ad nos miserunt. 
os 1238326 


Dans ces derniers temps, on a lancé wn nouveau moyen, que la 
Review of Reviews, par exemple, patronne trés chaudement, celui 
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cies correspondants étrangers. 
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Chapter 1 


p.362 
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Il stagit de transformer des connaissances mortes en une 
pratique vivante, de substituer 4 m savoir, un pouvoir 


962 3332 


Der Unterscheid zwischen den Sprachen beruht auf zwei 
Umstdnden: Binmal werden die Begriffe durch Laute oder sontige 
dusserlich wahrnehmbare Zeichen Ubernittelt, die fitltr jede 
Sprache andere sind. Zwitens wird jede aus arate 
Gesamtvorstellung vorher auf eine gveisse konventionelle Form 
gebracht, auf deren Grundlage die Mitteilunszeichen zur 
Anwendung gebracht werden. 

1005 21.62 


eeeMihi non invenuste dici videtur, aliud esse latine, aliud 
grammatice loqui. 
31), o7. sVilaey 


Optima memoriae ars est, penitus intelligere, intellecta in 
ordinem redigere, postremo subinde r petere quod meminisse 
elise 

L/7S2 512k 


Quid aliud quam quod Marcus Tullius dicit quod thesaurus est 
omium rerum memoria, quae nisi custos cog gitatis inventisque 
rebus et verbis adhibeatur intelliginus omnia, in oratore 


‘peritura. 
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Scito nullum esse sensum, per quem promptius docemur quam 
auditum. 
A BE | 


Paulus dicit: Induite viscera miserationum. Quid homo latinus 
ex tam peregrina forma sermonis intelligat? Sed cdreis ; 
usitate metaphos est, viscera pro vera cordis dicere. 
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Natura tenacissimi sumus eorum, quae rudibus annis percepinus. 
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Quod enim ad linguas attinet, tanta est illius aetatis 
cocilitas, ut intra paucos menses puer germanus discat 
gallice, idque insciens et aliud agens, nec umquam ea res 
succedit felicius, quam annis quam maxime rudibus. 
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Lt étude dtune langue étrangére reste sur ltanalyse, la synthése, 
la comparaison, trois démarches qui reclament une maturité que 
nous ne conmengons guere 4 déceler que chez les éléves de 12 & 
13 ans. Ctest 4 partir de cet Age seulement que 1tenfant 

manifeste les capacités intellectuelles qutexige lt étude 
sérieuse dtune langue étrangére. . 


NUE 6 ft 26 : 


tAber die Kinder lernen doch ihrer Muttersprache so, ohne 

negeln und Reflexion?...Allerdings, aber Hans und Peter sind 

in dem Sinne nicht mehr Kinder und kénnen nicht mehr sechs 
sieben Jahre hindurch eine unbegrenzte tagliche Stundenzahl 


Sa 
Ste) 
uf die Aneignung der Anfangsgriinde einer Sprache anwenden. 
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orem habet vim ad discenda ista 
pee quam meticulosam necessitatem. 
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Nam id in primis cavere oportebit, ne studia cui amare 
nondun potest, oderit et amaritudinem semel perceptam 
etiam ultra rudes annos reformidet. 


WIA ate 
A ce guide infaillible, le besoin, nous avons substitué nos 
raisonnements et nos caprices dans l'étude et 1? enseignement 


des langues et nous nous sommes longuement hérissés dtépines. 


707 sxiv 


Constat autem grammatica ars modis tribus, natura, auctoritate 
et consuetudine. 


e Sey 


sonitus natura subegit 
ilitas expressit nomina rerun 
Lucretius Vel028~9 

Quattuor sunt differentiae vocis: articulata, inarticulata; 
eerie illiterata. Arbticulata est quae coped ech atque 
coarctata cum sensu profertur, ut, Arma virumque cano.... 
Inarticulata quae nullo a sensu proficiscitur, ut 
crepitus, mugitus. Literata quae scribi potest, illiterata 
quae. eas non potest. . . 
357a:85hD 


= Vocales per se proferuntur et per se syllabam faciunt. 
Consonantes nec per se edici possunt, nec per se syllabam 
TaACere. 
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poe te al Grammatica vero est pulchritia pulchre loguendi ex poetis 
illustribus, oratoribusque collecta. Officium eius-est sine 
Vitio dictionem metricamque componere. 
eee Wises 


Delt do Li cas son seis: nominatius, genitius, datius, accusatius, 
vocatius, ablatius. Lo nominatius se conois per 10, si cum 
io reis est vengutz. Genitius per de, si cum aguetz destrier 
es del rei. Datius per a, si cum mena la destrier al rei; 
accusatius per lo, si cum eu _vei lo rei armat.... 


—— 
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Pel 20 Capri libellus, qui est de orthographia et de proprietate ac 
differentia sermonum. 


32587113 
pei21 Honos/honor: si fuerit honos, ut nepos, dos, sacerdos, genitivo 


casu sit honotis, ut dotis, sacerdotis, ita dicinus honor, ws 
arbor, honoris ut arboris. . 


3082307 
p23 Ligat quis vinculo, legat testamento. 
3256 22h 
-_— Probo verbum duplicem significationem habet: pvrobanus enin 
His © FS 


uae elegimus, ie-e., adprobamus robamus uae qualia sunt 
q (ay 3 ? ae 3 i 8) A 
temptamus, ut tproba me Dcus.t 
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ae. inter frondes et folia: Frondes arborum sunt tantum; folia et 
arborum et herborum florumque. Inter excubias et vigilias: 
Iixcubiae diurnae et nocturnae. Vigiliae tantummodo nocturnae. 
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Chapter 16 


peA30 Jos nec graece novimus, nec aliquod opus aliquando graece 
. “ econscripsimus. 


p31 Per qtieu vos dic qu totz hom qui vol trobar ni entendre deu 
aver fort privada la parladura de Lemosin, et apres deu saber 
alques de la natura de gramatica, si fort primamens vol trobar 
ni entendre; car tota la parladura de Lemosin se parla 
naturalmnenz et per cas et per genres et per temps et per motz, 
aisi com poretz auzir aussi, si ben oescoutas. 
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Pel 32 


p © didy 0 


Peohlty 


Gave a graecis, ne fias haereticus. 


Ctest une langue morte, dont nous ne vyoulons pas troubler le 
repos: la nostre est-vivante et meme on peul dire qnu’elle™ en 
a partagé la succession. 
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Tres autem sunt linguae sacrae: hebr2ea, gracca, latina, quae 
toto orbe maxime excellunt. His namque tribus linguis super 
crucem Domini a Pilato fuit causa eius scripta. Unde et 
propter obscuritatem sanctarum seripturarum harum triun 
linguarum cognitio necessaria est. 

ioe pel be Se 


Mihi tamen videtur melius invocare Dewn patrem honorifice 
producta syllaba, quam brittonice corripere, quia nec Deus 


‘arti grammaticae subieciendus est. 


Sufficimt divini poetae vobis, nec egetis luxuriosa sermonia 
Vergil i vos pollui facundia. 
pW abe 


Hoe ibivon mediocriter placuit quod ibi scholas puerorun, qui 


saepe rigorem sanctitatis enervat, non inveni. 
oh Biverail 


peed: 


Ama scientiam Litterarum, et carnis vitia non amabise 


3913310 


Ars vero dicta est, quod nos suis regulis arctet atque 
constringat. Alii dicunt a Graecis hoc tractum esse vocabulun, 
AHO FS Get 7, id est a virtute doctrinae, quam disertl 
viri uniuscuiusque bonae rei scientiam vocant. 

Soe til a. 


Omnis enim ars, in quantum ars est, bona et de genere bonorun; 
sed abusio mala est. 
MLO EMI 8) 


.eefil ad componendam in optimos mores vitam melius, nil ad 
regendum populuma necessarius, quam sapientiam decus, et 


‘disciplinae laus et eruditionis efficacia. 
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Et pource la science des lettres est une chose tresexcellente 
et pretieuse, & quasi une inspiration de Dieu donée aux hommes 
par sa grande et infinie ponté, pour servir de supplement & 
adiouster en nous la cognoissance de nature humaine. Lequel 
bien et don si magnifique nous doibt servir comune dtun antidote 
et preservatif plustost divin que terrestresesce : 
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plihh Der grammatische Unterricht, so unentbehrlich er ist, kann 
uns nie und nimmer Selbst weck, nie und nimmer letztes Ziel 
unseres Unterrichts sein. Wir haben viel mehr ein hdheres 
und wichtigeres Ziel, und das ist die Iinftthrung und das 
Kindringen in die Kultur und Geisteswelt der fremden Volker. 


ODD et 7 
pehhG Ere esset generis humani unam esse linguam qua omnes nationes 
communiter uterentur: si perficere hoc non posset, saltem qua 


gentes ac nationes plurimae, certe qua nos christiani initiati 
eisdem sacris, et ad commerica et ad peritian rerun 
propagandam. 

Loh 3162 


Del J9 ee .omnem doctrinam harum ingenuarum et humanarum artium uno 
quodam societatis vinculo contineri. ; 
De Or. eda o Wie. 


pe450 Aucune périodede lthistoire des langues vivantes ntaccuse des 
progrés aussi sensibles que celle de ces derniéres années. 


Partout, sous ltempire des nécessités de la vie moderne 
Itenseignement des langues étrangéres a été ltobjet de réformes 


g a 
profonds, dont on peut dés a présent apercevoir les heureux 
résultats. 


Vieed. 
Chapter 17 
Pel5 Presbyteri per villas et vicos scholas habeant. Et si quislibet 


fidelium suos parvulos ad discendas litteras eis commendare 
vult, eos non renuant suscipere et docere, sed cum summa 
caritate eos doceant. 
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